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PREHISTORIC WATER SOURCES OF THE POINT OF PINES AREA 


Jor 


¢ THE COURSE of an archaeological sur- 
vey of 

Apache 
E. W. 


versit\ 


the Point of Pines area, San Carlos 


Arizona, 
the 


in east-central 
B. Sayles, of 
the 
depressions which 


Reservation 
Haury E. 
of A noted presence 

ot held 
water for a considerable period of time beyond 


Uni- 
ot 
surface 


and 


ricona, 


‘ 
number 


the normal time for runoff. Furthermore, these 
depressions, or basins, appeared to be associ- 
ated to some extent with specific archaeological 
The possibility 
the 
the purpose of establishing anc 


ruins. that these depressions 


were made by aboriginal inhabitants for 


1 maintaining 
water supply, led the writer in 1948 to exca- 
vate se\ eral 


oO 


the depressions to determine 


their nature and date of construction, length 


of usage, time of abandonment, and other cul- 
tural information. The work 
during the 1948 season of 


Arizona archaeological field 


was carried on 


the University of 


SC hool. 


BEN 


185 


WHEAT 


The of 


located in east-central Arizona on an elevated 


Point Pines archaeological area is 
intermontane plateau, bounded on the north 
by the White Mountains and the south- 
west the Nantack Ridge. This ridge is a 
part of the mountainous zone which, trending 
from northwest separates the 
Colorado plateaus from the basin and range 
physiographic to the south. This 
intermontane plateau is drained by two main 
streams separated by a low divide. The more 
northerly part is drained by Black River which, 
flowing generally westward through a deeply 
entrenched channel, joins the White River to 
the Salt The southern part, 
with which we are at present concerned, dis- 
charges its waters through Willow Creek into 
Eagle ( k and into the Gila 
River. 


on 
by 


to southeast, 


province 


become River. 


ree eventually 

Geologically, the area is little known. The 
Nantack of Tertiary origin 
and provided a range of igneous rocks which 


Ridge is volcanic 
formed a useful inventory of materials for ab- 
tuffs were 
used for building and for making some of the 


original exploitation. Basalts and 
heavier tools such as metates, manos, axes, and 
others. Obsidian many of the 
points, knives, and other chipped 


was used for 
project ile 
implements. The plateau proper seems to be 
underlain, at least in part, by nearly horizontal 
lava flows which are covered to various depths 
by a reddish clay overlain, in turn, by recent 
alluvial deposits. 

The of the Nantack Ridge 
and the foothills along its base support a dense 


higher ground 


growth of pine, juniper, and other trees, which 
give way to a tall grass prairie covering the 
floor of the plateau. Dissection of the lower, 


more nearly horizontal reaches of the pied- 
mont has, in some places, resulted in the form- 
ation of long ridges fingering out into the flat 
prairie land. It is on these ridges, usually just 
along the transition from forest to prairie en- 
vironment, that the majority of the archaeolog- 


ical remains occur. The water retaining basins, 
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WHEA WATER SOURCES 
which upon investigation proved to be of two 
(1) open found 


within the stream channels near a major site, 


varieties, are broad basins 
and (2) small confined basins a short distance 
ut into the prairie where they are adjacent 
o, but not within, shallow channels or swales. 

Two of the broad 


ypen basin sort and proved to have been used 


five sites tested were of 


s reservoirs for surface runoff water. Two of 
the remaining sites were wells which had been 
excavated in such a manner as to tap sub- 
surface water. The fifth, while located in a 


fashion similar to the well sites, appeared to 

a modern excavation. This became evident 
that the excavation 
had apparently been made with a shovel, fol- 


W hen it 


was discovered 
lowing a plan different from that of the Indian 
wells, and had been intentionally refilled, per- 
haps because it developed insufficient water. 
Further evidence of its recency was the dis- 
covery of an undecayed juniper log which had 
been cut with a steel axe, and the almost total 
ibsence of potsherds or other Pueblo material 
culture. Because of this, it will not be further 
considered here. 

The first site reservoir 
situated adjacent to Arizona W:10:83, 
xcavated Pueblo [V ruin of about 60 
59, 60, 


to be discussed is a 
an un- 
rooms 
This pueblo is located on 
the northern end of a low, broad ridge stretch- 
to 


a). 


10 
(Figs. 


the 


South 


ng away the south and e toward 


ast 


Nantack Ridge with which it merges. 


f the ruin a small intermittent stream flows 


lown and across the ridge scarp, then north- 


ward along its foot and out into the valley 


where it finally joins the main drainage sys- 
tem. Immediately below the ruin the stream 
hannel has been widened and deepened below 
ts normal gradient to form a basin some 50 m. 
ng by 22 m. wide. Thus a reservoir is formed 
which still conserves runoff water well into the 
Iry season 
In this and the following site discussions, 
strata or beds having regional or areal distri- 
ution will be designated by capital letters, 
while those localized within the basins will be 
numbered, the oldest or deepest stratum first. 

A series of seven test pits was excavated to 
determine the nature of the construction of the 
basin and its stratigraphy (Fig. 60, b, c). 

Bed A, which consists of dense, pebbly, yel- 
lowish clay, and bed B, a brownish adobe clay, 


underlie the the 


basin, latter forming the 
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matrix into which the 
cavated by the 
turally sterile. 
Bed 1, of sandy, yellowish clay, and bed 2, 
of dark gray, 
during use of 


reservoir had been ex- 
Indians. Both beds are cul- 


gravelly clay, were accumulated 
the reservoir and contain numer- 
ous potsherds and cobbles. 

Bed 3, a dense clay, dark brown in color and 
containing a few drift 


scattered potsherds, 


forms the floor of the present basin and has 
been largely deposited since the abandonment 
of the area by the Indians. 

Bed 
being deposited at present throughout the val- 


is an unconsolidated sandy silt topsoil 


ley and gradually encroaching upon the basin 
proper. It contains a few drift potsherds. 

The construction technique followed by the 
Indians was basically the widening and deepen- 
ing of the small stream. If the capacity of the 
basin had been increased by an embankment, 
there was no evidence remaining. This raises 
the problem of the disposal of the earth re- 


moved during the excavation. Since much 
adobe clay was used as mortar in the building 
of the adjacent pueblo, it may be that the 


basin served as a borrow 


Whether the 


securing of adobe for construction purposes, or 


pit. 


a basin for water storage, was the primary ob- 
jective, it is clear that the resultant depression 
was used as a reservoir. 

an embayment 
between two parallel northeastward trending 


The second reservoir lies In 


ridges upon which are Point of Pines ruins of 
the late 14th century (Wendorf, 1950, Pl. 2, b) 
numbered Arizona W:10:52 Arizona 
W:10:53, while about 100 the north 
on continuation of the westernmost 


and 
m. to 
an offset 
ridge lies the largest ruin in the valley, Arizona 
W:10:50 (Figs. 59, 61, a). This ruin has a 
much longer of To the 
south and west of the reservoir, the area be- 


history occupation. 


tween the eastern and western ridges forms a 
200 wide at most, 
and nearly half a mile in length. Precipitation 
falling in this area empties directly into the 
reservoir through 
in the basin. 


small catchment basin, m. 


a shallow swale terminating 


Draining a much larger area is an ephemeral 
stream which flows along the eastern flank of 
the eastern ridge. The course of this channel 
the of the 
ridge and across the alluvial flat to the eastern 


runs northwestward around end 


flank of the western ridge where it is deflected 
northeastward past the foot of the ridge con- 
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WATER SOURCES 

taining Arizona W:10:50, and finally joins 
main valley drainage system. During its 
sistory this stream has, as a result of over- 


flowing its channel, built up bordering levees 


that its banks slope away gently to the 
rth toward the valley and to the south 
toward the reservoir. Today, water which over- 
ws the southern bank enters the reservoir 


rough an eastern and a western channel but 
ttle | ot the 


separates them. Sediments carried by the 


velow the grade small meadow 


rflow are dropped from suspension due to 
slackened the 


idly encroaching upon the basin. 


speed of water and are 
The basin itself is a rectanguloid depression 
me 60 m. across both its major axes. Because 
ts situation adjacent to three pueblos, and 
» because of its artificial appearance, it was 
sumed to be a man-made reservoir. 

Six test pits reveal the following beds (Fig. 
b, c): Bed 


which headward and lateral erosion 


A is a reddish-orange pebbly 
nto 
f the stream draining the catchment basin to 


south have carved a rectanguloid embay- 


ent. Bed B consists of clays containing water- 
mized plant parts laid down in small 
incised into the floor of the stream 
nel. A change in stream regimen initiated 
ition of sands and clays (bed C), the 
per surface of which formed the floor of a 
tural basin. Beds D and E are deposits of 
1 and gravel laid down by the main stream 
ose continued aggradation resulted in the 
ing of its base level and the deposition of 
tural levees. The eventual extension of 
levees across the mouth of the embay- 


nt dammed the flow of water from the 


tchment basin and formed an _ elongated 


sin. All of these beds are culturally sterile. 
The topsoil of the catchment area south of 
reservoir consists of sandy silt, deeply 
d by humic matter (bed F). That this 


has b 


en deposited since the time of the 


lians is indicated by scattered potsherds 


rough it 


into the deepest part of this natural reser- 


he Indians dug a small, deep depression, 


ably to 


serve as a collecting basin during 


The excavated earth was dumped 
north, perhaps to form a low embank- 


nt. Bed 1, a dark brown gravelly clay, fills 


ssion and is overlain by bed 


wnish ¢ lay. The Se tWo beds were deposited 


actual use of the reservoir by the 
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Indians and contain. numerous potsherds, 
stones, and broken artifacts. Bed 3, a dense, 
dark brown clay forming the present floor of 
the basin, contains a few drift potsherds and 
is mainly post-occupation in time. 

Bed G is composed of layers of silt, sand, 
and small gravel, deposited as an alluvial fan 
southward from the main creek and gradually 
filling the basin. It is of 


ultural remains. 


reservoir sterile 

It appears from the foregoing that the origin 
of the basin was primarily natural, but that 
its later history is closely bound to its exploi- 
tation by the Indians. 

Having ascertained the nature of the large 
reservoir basins, we next turned our attention 
to the smaller depressions which, while also 
holding runoff water after rains, differed from 
the larger ones in being located near to, but 
not in, the This type will 
be designated by the term walk-in well in this 
paper. 

Arizona 


stream courses. 


W:10:98 is located in the open 
prairie on an alluvial fan, about 200 m. north- 
west of Arizona W:10:83, to which it pre- 
sumably (Figs. 59, 62, a). To the 
the land to meet the 
dissected edge of the piedmont of the Nan- 
tack Ridge, while to the north it slopes gently 
fan-wise toward the center of the valley. Some 
25 m. 
present 


belonged 


south and west rises 


west of the basin is the course of the 

main tributary creek which, during 
the history of its lateral shifting, has built up 
the flat alluvial fan into which the well was 
dug. Between this and the basin is a 
shallow swale whose overflow has cut a small 


creek 


channel into the basin. An oval depression 


about 16 m.x20 diameter and 


m. in ap- 
proximately 50 cm. deep marks the site itself. 
A single test trench 1 m. wide was ex- 


cavated completely across the center of the 
basin and into the culturally sterile matrix on 
either side in order to obtain a complete cross- 
section (Fig. 62, b). The following beds were 
exposed: 

Bed A, a dense, pebbly, reddish-yellow clay, 
of relatively soft 
yellowish clay (bed B), and this in turn by 
of interbedded 
sand, 


is overlain by a stratum 
a series 


silt, 


layers and lenses of 
(bed C), which un- 
doubtedly acts as the aquifer for the well. 
None of these beds contain cultural material. 


and: gravel 


Bed D consists of mixed sandy silt containing 
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a few scattered potsherds and is still accumu- 
lating today. 
The 


fill, truncating the 


this valley 
natural strata. Within the 
well a series of five beds has been deposited. 
Bed 1 is 
saturated silt and clay with much decomposed 
material. As this bed 
depressions to dip 


well was’ excavated into 


a black muck deposit consisting of 
organic accumulated, 


large enough from were 
dug into its upper surtace, no attempt having 
been made to clean it out completely. 
) , 
Bed 
sand into which small dipping basins had been 
Over 


rown, 


consists of reddish-yellow, gravelly 
dug and filled with finely laminated silts. 
this bed is a thick accumulation of dark 
(bed 3). Beds l, 


accumulated during the use of the well and 


bh 
sandy silt and 3 were 


contained many boulders, cobbles, and _pot- 
sherds. 

Bed 4, a light brown clay containing a lens 
bed 5, a dense, dark 


the floor ot the 


of gravel, underlies 


brown clay which forms 


present basin. 
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The an old 


stream channel and in an alluvial fan suggests 


location of the well alongside 


that the Indians dug the well in an attempt 
Ever 


after a long dry season, water still flows along 


to utilize the subsurface flow of water. 


the top of the impervious native clay and 
into the collecting basin excavated into 
Runoff water may have been utilized also, 


but the primary source seems to have beer 


subsurface. Furthermore, the overflow water 
probably would have polluted the otherwise 
filtered pure water. 

The profile (Fig. 62, b) shows that the well 
was excavated to form a steep-sided basin, cut 
series of each presumabl 


down in a steps, 


circular and concentric, or forming a spira 
ramp, and terminating in a deep, narrow col- 
in the fill 


been used as supplementary steps down int 


lecting basin. Boulders may have 


the well. 


2 3 
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aT WATER SOURCES 
Arizona W:10:25 is located on an alluvial 
fan about one mile southwest of Point of Pines 
Ranch, at the apex of a tongue of prairie which 
extends westward toward the Nantack Ridge 
(Figs. 59, 63, a). Pine forest covers the higher 
land to the north, west, and south, while to 
the east the land slopes away into the Great 
Circle Prairie. To the north rises a ridge, upon 
which is located a late site, while paralleling 
its flank is a recently 
There are also earlier sites adjacent 


along southern cut 

to the basin. 
Two shallow 


forest to the west, join and flow east to become 


channels originate within the 


lost on the prairie. Between and immediately 
tbove the confluence of these swales is a de- 
about 16 m. 


long 


pression on an east-west 
axis, cut into the alluvial fan at its upper 
end. A low embankment closes the lower 


side of the basin. 

Four test trenches were dug to ascertain the 
One test 
embankment 


initiated to 
the 

boundary of the depression but was abandoned 
when it was learned that the Double Circle 
Ranch had rebuilt the 
luring the early years of this century. 


stratigraphy. 
sect the 


was tran- 


forming lower 


this part of basin 

Three strata constitute the matrix into which 
the well had been excavated (Fig. 63, a). These 
are: Bed A, a compact residual clay, orange- 
yellow in color, underlying bed B, which is 
an indurated, yellowish, water-deposited clay. 
Neither of these beds contains cultural remains. 
Bed 


he 
sherds 


is a loose, sandy alluvium with pot- 


scattered through it, indicating that 
t has accumulated since man came into the 
irea. 

Of these strata, bed C is the only one of 
suficient porosity to have served as an aquifer. 
Inasmuch as it has obviously been deposited 


the 


since this the 
problem of the source of the water collected 


into bed A. 


Indians arrived, 


poses 
in the basin cut It is possible, 
t course, that suitably porous beds may occur 


laterally, or even below; but since our excava- 


ions did not explore these areas, the problem 
remains unanswered. In this connection, how- 
ver, it may be noted that during the excava- 
tion of test 1, at the center of the basin, water 

ld be observed bubbling from the north and 
south sides of the pit, so it seems likely that 
iquifers enter the well from the sides rather 


than from upslope where the tests were made. 
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While 


tiated 


the fill of the well may be differen- 
into nine strata, it is more convenient 
to treat them as two beds which may be char- 
acterized as follows: 

Bed 1 
bedded, 


and 


consists of a series of eight thinly 
laminated and 
silts. 


massive clays, silts, 
sandy A few boulders and cobbles 
are scattered through the fill, and potsherds 
were concentrated in the lowest three strata. 
Fewer sherds occurred in the upper strata, but 
it seems likely that the well continued in use 
by the Indians at least to this point. 


Bed 2 consists of highly compacted clay, 
dark gray-brown in color, which floors the 
present basin. 

An examination of the profiles of the test 


trenches demonstrates the method of excava- 
tion used by the Indians, and an analysis of 
the contour map shows the probable reason 
for F the The placement of 
the well immediately adjacent to, but not in, 
the 


selection of site. 
stream channels would seem to indicate 
an attempt to tap the subsurface drainage of 
the or the alluvial fan, rather than 
the surface run-off which might pollute the 
water supply. Further, while the streams them- 
selves are ephemeral, there is likely to be a 
perennial subsurface flow. Another possibility 


streams 


is that the Indians deepened a natural spring, 
out the 
flow. 


cleaning basin to collect and store 


the increased 


The profiles show that the original excava- 


tion was made, either in a series of three 
concentric steps or in a spiral ramp, into the 
sterile alluvial clay (Fig. 63, b). The first 


suggestion seems more likely, however, inas- 
much as the depth of the well would not 
cutting a spiral ramp. Furthermore, 
number of boulders in the 
fill suggests the possibility of the construction 


justify 


the presence of a 


of a stairway from the top to the lower steps. 

The basin itself, in contrast to 
that in Arizona W:10:98, was wide and shal- 
low, being probably at least 3 m. 


collecting 


in diameter 
and only about 40 cm. in depth. The entire 
original well was perhaps 8.50 m. in diameter 
and nearly 2.50 m. deep. 

Following the use of the well as such, the 
basin continued to hold water, since all the 
subsequent beds within the basin are water- 
laid, thickest in the center, and lense 
periphery is approached. At the 
time the Double Circle Ranch scooped out 
the basin to 


are 


out as the 


its present depth and added 


npt 
ver 
3 
a™ 
j 
2 
Bed 
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the dam, cienega conditions prevailed, indi- 
ating that some subsurface flow continued. At 
the present time the itself holds only 
runoff water, but flowing water is still avail- 
ible in the bottom of 


basin 


the original collecting 
basin. 

The bulk of the cultural material recovered 
from the various sites excavated consists of 
Table 5. Two 
omplete dipping bowls were recovered from 
ed 2, Arizona W:10:98; one plain 
ware with smudged interior, 175 mm. in diam- 
ter and 85 mm. deep (A-6704),' and a some- 
what crudely fashioned red ware bowl 180 mm. 
n diameter and 73 mm. in depth (A-6703). 
Aside from 


metates, manos, and 


sotsherds as summarized ‘in 


brown 


pottery, a few small fragments 


building 
locks were found. Some of these undoubtedly 


a number of 


ve been washed into place by natural agen- 
es, but some probably were placed as step- 
ing stones, while others may have been tossed 
nto the pools by the children of the pueblos, 

in all probability many of the 


were pot- 


sherds. Perishable material is represented by 
bundle of grass laid horizontally on the low- 
st step of Arizona W:10:98, probably to serve 
sa dry stepping place, and a piece of over- 
two- under-two matting (A-7117) composed 

thin, flat 

width, serving a 
brink of the 


f these had been preserved by 


elements about one centimeter 
function at the 
Both 


the constantly 


similar 
original collecting basin. 
oist condition of their matrix. 

In the construction of Table 5 only 
from levels deposited during actual use of 
Anal- 
proves the walk-in well, 
W:10:25, to have been the earliest 
the four 


sherds 


the water systems have been included. 
sis for chronology 
Arizona 
constructed. 
lt was excavated during the time that Tularosa 
Black-on-white was in vogue. This period is 
tentatively called the Willow Creek phase 

the local (Wendorf, 1950). A 
single sherd of the Kayenta-like Point of Pines 
Polychrome 


water systems to be 


sequence 


was also found. Monochrome 


wares and wares decorated by texturing are 


represented by < 


plain brown ware, an un- 
named red ware, a single sherd of neck cor- 
Fillet Rim, Me- 
Donald Corrugated (including 7 sherds of a 


Yr ] 
grooved 


rugated red ware, Tularosa 


variant), patterned corrugated and 


parentheses refer to Arizona State Mus 
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narrow-coil both indented and 
non-indented. While close dating is not pos- 


sible from the sherd 


corrugated, 
material, a tentative 
date based on their temporal position else- 
where, of approximately A.D. 1100 to 1200, 
appears reasonable for the site. Both its con- 
struction and its abandonment, as a well, are 
encompassed in this time span. 

Arizona W:10:98 appears to have been ex- 
cavated at a time when an unnamed poly- 
chrome ware, here designated (but not formal- 
ly named) Pinedale/Four-Mile 
made. 


Polychrome, 
No other painted sherds 
were recovered from bed 1, the earliest horizon, 
and the number found is insufficient for con- 
clusive dating. 


was being 


However, the site was aban- 
doned before production of the local variety 
of Four-Mile Polychrome began. Other painted 
wares include Gila and Tonto Polychromes, 
Pinedale and Gila Black-on-reds. Monochrome 
and textured wares include Kinishba Red, plain 
brown ware, Tularosa Fillet Rim, McDonald 
Corrugated, patterned corrugated, and broad- 
coil corrugated, both indented and non-in- 
dented. The most probable date for this well 
is circa A.D. 1300-1350, during the late Pine- 
dale or early Canyon Creek phase (Haury and 
Hargrave, 1931; Haury, 1934). 

Both of the open reservoirs appear to have 
been mainly during the Point of Pines 
phase, since in both, the earliest culture bear- 
ing deposits contain the local variety of Four- 
Mile Polychrome, a diagnostic of that phase. 


used 


Arizona W:10:83 contains no painted sherds 
other than Four-Mile Polychrome and its local 
variant. Arizona W:10:50-52-53 contains a 
number of additional types of painted sherds, 
of which only Gila Polychrome was found in 
sufficient quantity to have cultural significance. 
It seems probable that the few sherds of 
Pinedale/Four-Mile and Pinedale Polychromes, 
and Pinedale Black-on-red, were derived from 
the earlier W:10:50. 


occupation of Arizona 


* This ware constitutes a definite type intermediate in 


decorative character and in time between Pinedale Poly- 
chrome and Four-Mile 


type are like those of 


Polychrome. Interiors of this 


Pinedale Polychrome while the 
have the full 
Mile Polychrome 
cally between these two types at 


While the Pinedale/Four-Mile 


seems cumbersome, it 


exteriors banding characteristic of Four- 
It has been established stratigraphi- 


W:10:50. 


Polychrome designation 


Arizona 


thought best not to add an- 


other 


name to the literature until we can more firmly 


establish its cultural associations 


+ 
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The of Kinishba 
contemporaneous with Four-Mile Polychrome. 
Monochrome and textured wares predominate 
with Kinishba Red, plain brown, broad-coil 


single sherd Polychrome is 


indented and non-indented corrugated com- 
mon to both, and the additional presence of 
obliterated and fish-scale corrugated in Arizona 
W:10:50-52-53. Both of 
be tentatively dated as Point of Pines phase, 
circa A.D. 1350-1400. 

In the Point of Pines area, then, walk-in wells 


than 


these sites can then 


apparently are earlier open reservoirs, 


although further research may prove this 


sequence to be more apparent than real. 


ARIZ W10'50-52-53 


ARIZ. wlio 986 


ARIZ. W10'25 

Scale of Percentage ° to 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 00 

md wa Black wn ware pp! 

va lia natching rrugated wat 

ha h pa Va 


The raw data presented in Table 5 have 
been regrouped as a bar graph in Table 6. 
This the of 


various pottery and 


graph indicates relative usage 


types of for obtaining 
carrying Water at the different Sites, assuming 
the sherds recovered to be actually from vessels 
With the exception 


, it appears that there 


used for handling water. 
of Arizona W:10:50-52-53 


has been little drift material. Further, the 
recovery of whole vessels from Arizona 
W:10:98, and the relative homogeneity of 


sherd collections from the sites, lend credence 
to the assumption that the sherds are primari- 
Analysis of the variants 
Table 6 shows that the of 


the four main groups varied from phase to 


ly from water vessels. 


in relative usage 


phase; that corrugated and red wares were 


most frequently used, with the latter forming 
an overwhelming choice at Arizona W:10:98, 
while corrugated wares predominate at the 
other three sites, increasing in abundance from 
to late. The use of brown ware declines 


to late, with Arizona W:10:98 as 


early 
from early 
a notable exception because of the almost com- 


plete absence of this ware. Use of painted 


ware likewise decreases from early to late, 
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particularly if the figures for Arizona W:10:50- 
52-53 be corrected to delete those types ob- 
viously out of context. 

The question arises as to whether there was 
a preferred type within the range of available 
wares of the particular phases represented by 
the different Within the limits of reli- 
ability of the present sample for each phase, 
the 


of a type from its normal percentage of that 


Sites. 


any considerable increase in proportior 


phase might be interpreted as a_ preference 
f water. 


for its usage in the handling of 


order to ascertain these relationships, percent- 
of (but 
here) were computed for midden debris for 


ages sherds recovered not described 
each phase represented by a water system t 
establish a norm for comparison. These have 
Table 7 that per- 


centages for the phase are directly comparable 


been arrayed in so 


norm 


to those for the contemporaneous water sys- 


tem. 
TaBLe 7 
Villow Creek Canyon Creek I t I 
(early) 
VAR Norm \orm 5 
Brown 16.1 14.9 12.6 1.1 67 
Corrugated 62.1 39.3 70.9 18.3 59 46.5 55 


94 64.1 13.7 


Red 9.1 26.5 25.4 3 
Painted 12.6 19.7 7.0 16.4 15.7 19.5 57 
Comparison of norm and site occurrence of pott 
wares by phase. :25 Arizona W:10:25, :98 Ariz 
W:10:98, :50-52-53 Arizona W:10:50-52-53, :83 \ 

zona W:10:83. 
Analysis of Table 7 shows that red ware 


occurred in all water systems in much greater 
frequency than in the norm for the correspond- 
ing phases, pointing to the probability that red 
ware was preferred handling 
water. In this connection it is interesting t 


generally for 
note the modern parallel usage of red ware 
for handling water among the Papago and 
in the rural districts of Mexico. Painted wares 
seem also to have been extensively used fo 
this purpose in Arizona W:10:83. 
Brown ware and corrugated ware, on the other 
hand, occurred far less often than in midden 
during Point of Pines 
phase, when the open reservoirs were being 


except 


deposits. However, 
used, there seems to have been less selection 
in this regard, and the use of corrugated ware 


more nearly approximates its norm. These 


data would tend to confirm the hypothesis that 
brown and corrugated wares were primarily 
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cooking and storage wares, painted and red 
wares being more widely used for other pur- 
poses. It would further appear that red wares 
This is not 
unexpectable inasmuch as the slipping and 


were water vessels par excellance. 


polishing of red ware produces a less pervious 
vessel, while unslipped brown ware and the 
highly porous corrugated wares would appear 
less satisfactory for carrying and storing water. 
Open reservoirs similar to Arizona W:10:83 
and Arizona W:10:50-52-53 are widely distrib- 
ited in the Southwest and are known both 
ethnologically. I shall 
here indicate only a few of the occurrences. 


archaeologically and 
In the Rio Grande area they occur archaeo- 
the Galisteo Basin (Nelson, 1914) 
and Gran Quivira (Toulouse, 1945). An open 
shallow pond holding runoff water exists at 
Acoma. They are used by the Hopi to hold 
of fields (Hack, 1942). 


Along the Gila and Salt rivers open reservoirs 


logically in 


water for irrigation 
were used by the Hohokam in connection with 
canals as a part of extensive systems of irriga- 
(Haury, 1937). The tech- 
niques of open reservoirs range from the dam- 


tion construction 
ming of small streams to rather extensive ex- 
cavated basins. In general, suitable sites where 
adequate runoff was available were selected 
and converted by simple means into retaining 
Extensive knowledge of hydrology was 
not necessary, although some practical ability 


basins. 
in the construction of dams was needed. Per- 
haps the chief problem in relation to this kind 
f water supply was pollution. Under proper 
circumstances, however, reservoirs must have 
enabled the Indians to enjoy a more secure 
livelihood. 

Water systems of the walk-in well type in- 
volve a knowledge and understanding of the 
movements of underground water. While 
these movements are not complex, it never- 
theless requires a certain degree of engineering 
skill to develop a well or a spring so that it 
yields a significant quantity of usable water. 
That the Indians achieved this skill indicates 
a broader knowledge of engineering than has 
generally been recognized heretofore. Further- 
more, it may shed some light on the ability 
of the Indians to inhabit areas largely depopu- 
lated today. 
sites 


the selection of 


for walk-in wells it is interesting to note that 


In connection with 


the Indians located their wells so as to trap 
the subsurface flow of surface channels. Greg- 
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ory states that “Water is, therefore, likely 
to be found at least depth near the main chan- 
nels of a wash, and it seems desirable to select 
well sites on the borders of the wash above 
the reach of the highest floods. Chances for 
success are improved by the selection of a site 
near the junction of a tributary wash with 
the main channel” (Gregory, 1916, p. 163). 
There is little to be found in the literature 
concerning this form of aboriginal water sys- 
tem. Isolated reports, however, demonstrate 
a geographic range which would seem to indi- 
cate that they are far more common than at 
present (1916, p. 164) 
reports that the present day water supply for 
the trading post of Wide Ruin (Kintiel) in 
northeastern Arizona is obtained from an ab- 
original well dug into the alluvial fill of a 
narrow canyon. The well is square in plan, 


suspected. Gregory 


16 feet across, walled with flat slabs of stone, 
and with a series of stone steps leading to the 
water. Hargrave (Haury and Hargrave, 1931, 
p. 81), who conducted archaeological excava- 
tions at the site in 1929, refers to this water 
source as “a masonry-walled spring.” His work 
resulted in dendrodates in the late 1200’s A.D. 

A second well similar in plan, construction, 
and time, to the Kintiel site is reported by 
Danson (personal communication) at the 
Trichado Spring site in west-central New Mex- 
Recent work by and Meade at 
the Clovis paleo-Indian site indicates the pres- 
form of well basin 
in time than here con- 
sidered. Comparison cannot be made between 


ico. Evans 


ence of a collecting 


much 


or 
earlier those 
these and the later walk-in wells, but they 
demonstrate the early arrival of the trait. 

While the writer knows of no further 
examples of archaeological wells in the Pueblo 
area, they are known ethnologically from the 
Hopi villages where conical walled depressions 
are excavated to increase the flow of natural 
springs (Jackson, 1947). Hack (1942, p. 10) 
likewise mentions the use of shallow wells in 
addition to springs to furnish domestic supplies 
of water, but does not give information as to 
their construction. 

Outside the Pueblo area wells are known 
ethnologically from the California desert area 
among the Kamia and Cahuilla. The wells 
apparently varied in the method of construc- 
tion, some being “funnel shaped,” perhaps 
quite similar to Arizona W:10:25 and Arizona 
W:10:98, and like them, designed to collect 
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the subsurface flow of Others 


trenches, shallow at one end and deep at the 


water. were 


other. Some were apparently excavated in 
the beds of arroyos, and therein differed from 
the Arizona wells. Walker (1938) has briefly 
summarized this but the data 
insufficient to these 
with those of Point of Pines. 


material, are 


directly compare wells 


SUMMARY 


Investigation of a series of depressions as- 
sociated with archaeological sites in the Point 


of Pines area in east-central Arizona resulted 


in the definition of two kinds of indigenous 


water systems. Broad, open reservoirs for the 


collection and conservation of runoff water 


technique widely 
In- 
The second and more 


are local manifestations of a 
distributed among prehistoric and historic 
dians of the Southwest. 
complex type consists of shallow excavations 
of an inverted cone plan designed to tap and 
near, but 
kind of 


wells, in- 


collect the subsurface flow of water 
This 


walk-in 


not within, stream channels. 


water system, here termed 


Washington 
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engineering skill. Distribution of these walk-in 
wells is not so well known as is that of the 
reservoirs, but they are found archaeologically 
Hop 
Hopi and 


in west-central New Mexico and in the 
and 


some ol 


historically the 


area, 
the tribes to the | 


among 
California 


desert 
west. An early form appears at Clovis, N 
Mexico. 


Chronologically, walk-in wells appear earlier 


cw 


in the Point of Pines area, the earliest dating 
to circa A.D. 1100, while the reservoirs prob. 
ably cover the time span A.D. 
1400. Cultural data were produced which sug 
that kinds of 


ferred for the handling of 


from 1350 


gest specific pottery were pr 


water; these wer 
red slipped wares and painted wares, as 
posed to brown ware, corrugated, and other 


textured types. S 


It would appear that walk-in wells may | 49 
widely distributed but generally have escape 
recognition by archaeologists. Since water sys 


tems of this kind might permit occupation 


otherwise inhospitable areas, they should b 


searched for whenever other sources of water 


volves knowledge of the principles of ground- seem insufficient for the support of the 
water movement and a considerable degree of original population. 
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RIDLEY 

Later, the work done at the Fallis site will be 
reported, and the material found there will 
be appraised in relation to artifacts from the 
examined sites. The evidence submitted is 
based solely on examination of artifacts. The 
village sites, including the Fallis site, have been 
little disturbed by the author’s activities, and 
most of them are available to reputable in- 

estigators. 

Throughout the area of north Simcoe 
County, and in that part known historically 
as Old Huronia, are numerous aboriginal vil- 
lage sites. Some of these sites yield artifacts 
accompanied by European material. The arti- 
facts of Indian manufacture so associated can 
only be those of the historic Hurons, since 
these people were dispersed so abruptly in A.D. 


1650. 


or [roquois 


There seems to be no historical evidence 
after the 
have the remarks 
of Radison (Scull, 1885) on the desolation of 


the country when he passed it in 1655. The 


occupation of Huronia 


Huron dispersion, and we 


ynsiderable amount of Indian material found 


by Kidd 


(1949) during his careful excavation 


nderlined 


Lalonde. 


sites | sites are 


1 sites are Fallis site 
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of the Jesuit Fort Ste. Marie I, coincides with 
the material from such sites. Therefore these 
village remains are commonly known as con- 
tact Huron sites. 

More numerous, and interspersed with the 
contact Huron sites, are the remains of Indian 
villages that 
Artifacts from the majority of these sites form 
a homogeneous group quite different to that 
of the Huron There 
minor quantities of pre-historic aboriginal arti- 
fact that difficult to at 
present. 


1 
possess no European material. 


contact sites. are also 


types are correlate 


Angoutence site. On a sandy plain, situated 

the the site | 
have the Jesuit 
named village of that name. On the plain are 
numerous ashbeds of varying depth, and a 


on south side of a ravine is 


identified as the location of 


humus and ashes is spread over 
Along the edge of the 
is a continuous ashbed that is 3 feet thick in 
black 


coal, contain rotten wood, carbonated corn, cut 


mixture 


some 5 acres. ravine 


places. T ese ashes, very with char- 


birchbark trimmings and white ashes of fresh 
Since the site is under 


or recent appearance. 

continuous cultivation a large number of 
broken, but identifiable, Indian artifacts are 
recovered. A trench was run through a shal- 


low ashbed, but no depth variation of artifacts 
Was discernable. A large number of axes, cop- 
ber and brass kettle fragments, glass beads and 
miscellaneous pieces of iron, all of European 
make, are found. This site provides the largest 
collection of contact Huron material collected. 


The restored vessel fragments (Fig. 65, 13A, 
18) are from this site. 

Vints Settlement site (Hunter, 1899), Ed- 
wards site (Hunter, 1899), Hunters 25 site 


(Hunter, 1902), Santimo site (Hunter, 1899), 
Ossossane site (Ridley, 1947). These Sites were 
the Hurons. Vints 
Settlement and Ossossane occupied positions 
well fortified by nature. Edwards, Hunters 25 
and like Angoutenc, situated 
in positions lacking natural fortifications. All 
these villages covered some 3 to 4 acres and 
accumulated ashbeds up to 3 feet in depth. 
The sites yield similar aboriginal material and 
trade varying 
quantities. Hunters 25 was for some time the 


all occupied by contact 


Santimo were 


similar European articles, in 
supposed site of the Jesuit mission of St. Ignace. 
The (Fig. 65, I7A) is 


Hunters 25 site. 


restored vessel from 
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Lalonde site (Hunter, 1899). Directly across 
a ravine from the contact Huron site of Angou- 
tenc, i& the prehistoric Lalonde site. The site 
of some 5 acres, slopes southerly to the ravine, 
where the principal midden refuse was depos- 
ited. This midden or ashbed is spread along 
the edge of the ravine for 150 paces. The con- 
dition of the ashes in no way resembles those 
of Angoutenc, being a gray color easily mis- 
taken for light clay, and containing little char- 
coal. Nevertheless the ashbed, and the whole 
of the well stocked with the 
heavy sherds peculiar to sites of this category. 
From surface collecting and the excavation of 
some 600 square feet of midden numerous 
specimens have been secured. These artifacts 
have contributed information on vessel shape 
and other traits. Although the site is but an 
arrowshot across the ravine from Angoutenc, 
not a sign of European material is to be found. 


Waverly site. This site is listed by Hunter 
(1902) as No. 4, Township of Medonte. On 
high spring, this site 
of several acres is not naturally fortified. No 
European goods have been found by me. The 
of Indian material 
conforms with that from the Lalonde site. 


area Site, 1S 


very ground, above a 


small amount recovered 


McFarlain Lake site. Spread along a sandy 
ridge for about 250 paces, and of unknown 
width, the site overlooks a small lake of. the 
same name. A trench, run through an ashbed, 
yielded only Lalonde type artifacts. 


Ouellette site, Lot 9, Conn. 18, Tiny. This 
site is on a high plateau east of Thunder Bay, 


and There 


natural defenses such as ravines, but a nearby 


comprises several acres. are nm 
swale still gives a supply of water. Material 


similar to the Lalonde site is plentiful. 


Voutt site. The Voutt site is about 60 miles 
southeast of Huronia proper, in Scott Town 
ship, Ontario County. The area adjacent t 
the site is quite high, but the site is located 
within a low lying area. This depressed area 
is the head of a valley that leads to Uxbridge 
brook. No pottery is to be found on the sur 
face of the site. When I visited the site, the 
owner had just finished plowing it. Blackened 
patches spread over several acres disclosed the 
position of ash deposits. I succeeded in locat 


ing an undisturbed ash level below the plow-| 


line, and from this was recovered a fair sampit 
of the artifacts. Mr. Voutt informed me that} 
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| HURON 
all the arrow points picked off the site are 
notched. No effigy material or European goods 
have been found to his knowledge. Added in- 
formation on this site is in Boyle (1897-1898, 
pp. 6-7) and the articles mentioned have been 
added to the trait table. All pieces recoy ered 
or described this are typical 
Lalonde. A good example is the High Collar 
rimsherd (Fig. 66, 23A). 


as from site 


McGuire site. This site, near Orr Lake, has 


been dug by Mr. McGuire, who has the 
material recovered in his possession. The 
writer's information is based solely on an 
inspection and listing of this material. All 


are typical Lalonde and include a 


notched point. 


pieces 


York site. This is a small unfortifiable site 
n the southern of York County, near 
Toronto. A number of artifacts were recovered 
by picking the surface after a cultivation. Every 
artifact in this collection is duplicated on the 
Lalonde with the exception 
notched knife blade of stone. 


area 


site, of a side 


Kinghorn site. Situated some 20 miles north 
of Toronto and one mile north of the 
roads called Kinghorn. The situated 
on the edge of a ravine, and is intersected by 
the highway. 


cross- 
site 1S 
Most of the site is in trees and 
stumps. An area of about 100 square feet pro- 
duced the material listed in Figure 69. This is 
a Lalonde manifestation. 


Webb site. The Webb site (Ridley, 1947, 
map) is situated on a long low gravel ridge, 
about one quarter of a mile inland from open 
Nottawasaga Bay, Lake Huron. A site of Iro- 
quoian people so close to turbulent unprotected 
water, is unique in this part of Ontario. Be- 
tween the village and the lake are high sand 
dunes, which protected the inhabitants from 
the northwest winds. At the base of an ad- 
jacent dune small swamp 
was probably the water supply. 


sand 


is a which 


Some five 
inches of blackened soil and numerous ash- 
beds indicate an area about 250 yards long, 
along the ridge, by an average width of 60 
yards, small part in 
reforestation, the site has never been plowed, 
although of 


destroyed by clandestine digging. 


Excepting for a now 


some the ashbeds have been 


The writer’s activities have been limited to 
the removal of one midden, specifically to look 
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for signs of stratification, excavating a trench 


10 feet long, and running a trench to the 
center of another ashbed, the gathering of 
material from the furrows of the reforested 
part, and the recovery of material rejected 


by others. Three vessels from the village and 
one from the sand dunes have been restored, 
in addition to many large and small frag- 
ments. European material and aboriginal arti- 
facts of the contact Huron types are totally 
absent at this site. Unlike the other prehistoric 
sites I have described, the Indian material is 
not all homogeneous with the Lalonde site arti- 
facts. The common vessel (Fig. 68, 29) at this 
the Lalonde 
sites, and the Lalonde High Collar vessel, in 


site is a subordinate type on 


its classic form, is totally missing. There is, 


however, a probable prototype in the rimsherd 


illustrated in Figure 68, 44. A few of the 
typical rim designs are executed in dentate 
stamp and push-pull incising. Body sherds 


showing very bold roughening, or malleating, 


and check stamping are to be found on the 
Webb site. 

A remarkable similarity exists between the 
artifacts of the Webb site and those of the 
Middleport site (Wintemberg, 1948). 
ot 
primarily upon a comparison of the recovered 
artifacts. 


Correlation the sites discussed is based 
These artifacts, while varying indi- 
vidually, as handmade objects do, nevertheless 
have such definite characteristics that they 
group quite readily. To illustrate these groups, 
this includes a table (Fig. 69) upon 
titled, Trait Reference 
Number. The descriptions which follow, as 


report 
which is a column 
well as the illustrations are keyed to the trait 
of 69. The trait 
sequence across the trait table disregards the 


reference number Figure 
usual material type sequence in favor of an 
arrangement that illustrates to best advantage 
the extreme division of artifacts for the two 
principle village groups. Some pottery traits 
may, in the future, be discarded when more 
full restorations are made, since several decora- 
tive features could belong to a common vessel. 

The trait layout is not presented as final, 
infallible or complete, since the material listed 
is an infinitesimal quantity of that still buried 
in this province. Also other professional ex- 
cavations recently done in the same area may 
result in considerable modification. 
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HURON 


Trait 1. Figure 65, 1. A small projectile point, 
made of chert, and averaging 4 cm. in length. 
Triangular with straight to concave base, and 
straight to These are common 


convex sides. 


on contact Huron sites. 
Trait Figure 66, Discoidals of 
eramic and reworked potsherd. Those of clay 


stone, 


and potsherd average 3 cm. in diameter and 
: thickness. The types 
are similar in size, but look like a polished 


pebble. 


some 9 mm. In stone 


These are found on contact Huron 


sites. 


Trait 3. Beads, pendants, cut blanks and 
miscellaneous shell. 
Pendants range 
from plain rectangles to worked columnellas. 
Found plentifully on contact Huron sites. 


pieces of conch Beads 


are cylindrical and discoid. 


Trait 4. Beads and pendants made of red 
atlinite; the catlinite, | presume, is en im- 
portation from the west. The pieces range 


from drilled rectangular and cylindrical beads 
to delicately carved pendants. Peculiar to con- 
tact Huron 


Trait 5. Thin center-pierced 
needle, or bedkin, made of a bone splinter, 
pointed at both ends, 


Trait 7. A clay pipe of full 
color range that has four castellations on the 
rim of the bowl. Vertical 
on the face of each castellation. 
usually 


sites only. 


Figure 66, 5. 


13 cm. in length. 


Figure 65, 7. 


indentations occur 
Between these 
horizontal incised 
lines. The stem is always curved and decorated 
with fluting 


features are two 


and these 


pipes are very common on contact Huron sites. 


incising. In Huronia 
Elsewhere in [roquoian territory they are des- 
gnated “Huron Pipe.” 

Trait 8. Figure 65, 8. A clay pipe, the bowl 
f which is round and cup shaped; resembling 
Very dark to 
a light buff in color, the dark predominating. 


in acorn cup minus the nut. 


The body of the bowl is completely covered 
with incised annular lines, under which there 
is, ON most annular line of 
closely spaced small punctates. The stems are 
round in section, curved, but not decorated. 


| find these solely 


specimens, an 


upon contact Huron sites, 
but elsewhere in Iroquoian territory they are 


attributed to Seneca. 
Trait 9, Figure 65, 9. All the various styles 
efhgy pipes peculiar to the Iroquoian area, 


whether composed of stone or clay. Included 
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in the clay variety are the pinched face, the 
blowing face pipe that has a twisted stem, the 
owl pipe, pipe, bird pipe, fox or wolf 
pipe. The variety include the lizard 
pipe and those with a human effigy project- 
bowl rim. Evidence of these 
is found principaily on contact Huron sites, 
and completely absent on Lalonde sites. Dupli- 
from the 
Neutral Iroquoian area and from the western 
Iroquois district of New York. 


CrOoW 


stone 


ing from. the 


cates 


numerous in collections 


Trait 10. 
or stone. 
Vasiform 
shaped stemless pipe. The clay inventory in- 
cludes a type similar to Figure 65, 8, but with 
vertical or spiral incising on the bowl, and the 
contact Huron trumpet pipe Figure 65, 10. The 
latter seems to be usually dark in paste and 
has a flared bowl up to 7 cm. in diameter. 
This trumpet type is carefully modelled, having 
the rim thickened as if to make the inside 
cylindrical. The bowl is decorated with verti- 


Non-efhigy modelled pipes of clay 
The includes the 
stemless type and a simple cone 


stone 


inventory 


cal incising. Below the bowl where the stem 
curves, an encircling band is applied. The 
stem of this pipe is fluted and 
decorated. The pipes in this category, includ- 
ing this trumpet type, I find on contact 
Huron sites. The majority of these pipes occur 


always 


in the western [roquoian territory. 


Trait Pipe stems of clay 
that are fluted and incised, and have a mod- 


ll. Figure 65, 11. 


elled and bulbous tip. They pertain to a great 


number of the contact Huron pipe types. 
Found only on sites of that type. 

Trait 12. Figure 65, 12. Undecorated pipe 
stems that have modelled bulbous mouth- 
pieces. Peculiar to contact Huron sites in 
Huronia. 

Trait 13. Figure 65, 13, 13A. The contact 


Huron Flat Top ear. A clay pot ear that ap- 
pears in varying widths and height. The lip of 
the ear is always a rectangular plane, and often 
cross notched as illustrated. The incising of the 
vessel’s rim often changes angles under this 
feature, so it is assumed that more than one 


Another 


has one 


Was on each vessel. 


this 


ear of this type 


ear type included in category 
deeply incised notch across the top that ex- 
tends vertically down the face of the ear in 
such a way as to weaken the feature. Another 


variety has parallel vertical incising on the ear. 


| — 
— 
— | 


Huron artifacts and Lalonde 


, proportional to scale (a); A B. non-listed pipes from Fallis site; 


Lalonde High Collar msherds from various sites; 2 


portional to scale (d) 
ollection, Royal Ontario Museum 


York County, Smelsef-Orr « 
23G, York Township, Dunn collection, Roy: 


3G, proportional to scale ( 
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Ripcey] HURON 
The sherds of sufficient size indicate a globular 
vessel of medium thin hard ware. At present, 
with meagre relative to the im- 
mediate antecedents of the contact Huron, I 
these 


information 
group castellations when the lip is a 
rectangular plane, smooth or notched. 
Castellations of this type seem to have passed 


Cross 


through many development stages in Ontario. 
An analysis of the 


various types could be a 
considerable and valuable undertaking. Affini- 
ties appear in many of the aspects peripheral 
to the Great Lakes. 


Trait 14. Figure 65, 14A, 14B, 14C. Susque- 
hannock High Collar (Andaste). A dark 
brown to black ware, averaging 6 mm. in thick- 
ness, fine grit tempered and very strong and 
hard. Rimsherds, or collarsherds, are from a 
ollar of 6 cm. to 12 cm. in height. This high 
collar of thin ware pertains to a neckless, semi- 
globular vessel. In the 
within the body, up to the slight constriction 


cubic capacity, space 


at the base of the collar, would be approxi- 
mately half the vessel’s capacity. 
Common to 


most incised line 


encircling the rim, about | cm. below a flat or 


he 


rims is an 


rounded lip. The narrow space above the line 
s incised or notched vertically. A hachuring 
f vertical lines extends from the rim line to 


the base of the collar, in 


a position centered 
under the castellations. The remaining area is 
divided by right and left slanting groups of 
lines. The areas between the latter have hori- 
zontal rows of closely spaced, large punctates. 
Vertically elongated the 


punctates encircle 


base of the collar. 

This vessel is an intrusion into the contact 
Huron complex from the Andaste or Susque- 
The vessel 
s well illustrated by Wren (1914), on plates 4, 
10. 


13, 18, 20. 


he excavation of vessels of the type, from sites 


hannock people of Pennsylvania. 
Cadzow (1936), reports on 


n the Safe Harbour section of the Susquehan- 
na River. Illustrations are on plates 70, 74, 91, 
124 (Cadzow, 1936). These illustrated vessels 
are all from late sites. 

The principle variation of construction is the 
tempering, which in the United States is shell. 
For this reason it can be assumed the vessel 
idea intruded, and they were not made by visi- 
tors or captives. Contemporary history indicates 
an alliance between the Huron and Andaste 
nations, a situation that would tolerate foreign 


lesign. 
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In Cadzow (1936), Griffin states that the 
affinities of the Susquehannock High Collar 
vessel are with the area to the north. Since 
the area to the north is New York, and con- 
sidering the affinity of the Mohawk-Onondaga 
collar to Lalonde High Collar in Ontario, a 


basis for postulating a ceramic connection 
exists. Features of the Lalonde High Collar 
(see trait 23) rim found on Susquehannock 


High Collar are: vertical hachuring below the 


castellations, one or several horizontal lines 
below the lip, the large area marked into 
triangular areas. Missing features are: hori- 


zontal lines at the base of the collar, the long 
neck and thick friable ware. The additional 
features found on Susquehannock High Col- 
lars are the notching at the lip and the hori- 
The 
lip notching, short neck and thin, hard, ware, 
common in the late pottery 
The broad punctate plat filling 


zontal rows of punctates in the plats. 
are continental 
evolvement. 
could be a re-arrangement of the 
Eastern Iroquois habit of outlining 
punctates. 


Lalonde, 
plats with 


Trait 16. Figure 66, 16. Pottery shoulder cas- 
tellation. A pointed shoulder  castellation 
placed upon the shoulder of a small vessel, 
directly under a Huron Flat Top rim ear. 
There is always evidence of ornamentation be- 
low the shoulder of parent The 
arrangement of ornament and features suggests 


the vessel. 
an abandoned attempt at constructing a han- 
dle. Since one example has been found on a 
contact site, and the presence of the Huron 
ear, the type may be regarded as late Huron. 
The writer found one of these shoulder points 
on a Victoria County site, and one in the up- 
per levels of the Fallis site. Wintemberg (1936) 
illustrates one specimen. 


17A. Pottery rimsherds with 
a flattened overhanging lip that is pinched or 
notched. Also in the group are rimsherds 
that are notched on the thickened base of a 
shallow collar. Some of the latter have pinch- 


Figure 65, 17, 


ing to the extent of forming a projecting node. 
The ware is dark color, thin and hard. The 
complete vessel is globular and probably aver- 
ages 20 cm. in over-all width. 

In central Ontario I find these types occur- 
ring sparsely on contact Huron sites only. I 
have seen the notched overhanging lip type 
in the museum of the University of Florida 


and the University of Tennessee. Both types 


vessels of Webb Common 


site; 24, pointed pot castellat 


olled rim, Webb site; 27, punctate 


Lalonde site; 30, annularly incised 


typical barrel pipe, York County, 


Lalonde site; 35A, variation of trumpet 


scalloped rim, Webb site; 41, plano-conves 


All objects proportional to scale 
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HURON 


appear in several components of the Ft. An- 
cient aspect (Griffin, 1943) and in an extreme 
form this is a dominant vessel on Seneca sites. 


Trait 18. Figure 65, 18. Miscellaneous basic 
rimsherds. These sherds have a slightly thick- 
ened collar of an average depth of 18 mm., 
ipon which are vertical and oblique incising, 
The ware 
vas a full range of color, of medium to thin 

thickness and quite hard. 


chevrons and crosshatch incising. 


The rimsherds 
ould be from vessels that have other features 
n the rim; such as the castellations described 

traits 13, 16. In listing frequencies I have 
tried to avoid counting duplicates from a com- 
mon vessel. A large number of these simple 
rimsherds are found in contact Huron sites, 


nd grouped they are of some trait value. 
Trait 19, Figure 67, 19. 
ting pot castellation that may originate on 

oval or vessel. All are 
jinted excepting one from Vints Settlement, 


An extremely pro- 


square mouthed 
vhich has an indication of handle attachment 
the under surface. The writer has little 
formation on these pieces at present, so they 
grouped arbitrarily. 
Trait 20. Figure 67, 20. 
thickened collar. 


A rimsherd carrying 
he lip of which is multi- 
astellated by thumb rolling. The collar aver- 
ges 2 cm. in depth and is incised sometimes 
rizontally and on some vertically. The ware 
s always soft and light colored. The evidence 
ans toward a Lalonde origin for the type, 
Huron 
overed from the surface, in contrast to the 
excavated 


since those from contact sites were 


rger number undisturbed 


from 
| alonde deposits. 


Trait 21. Figure 65, 21. Winged drill, made 


cnert. 


Trait 22 Cylindrical 
anufactured from bones of large birds. As 
ndicated by 


Figure 66, 22. beads 
the trait table, I find very few 
f these on contact Huron sites. This is prob- 
bly due to the quantity of European beads 
traded to those people. The Lalonde sites have 


nany of these. 


Trait 23. Figure 66, 23, 23A, 23B, 23C, 23D, 
23E, 23F, 23G. High Collar Lalonde pottery. 
Ware is medium grit tempered, medium hard, 
well smoothed and brown to light brown in 
lor. Vessels are at least 30 cm. in height 
nd have an elongated appearance. The slight- 

CONCAVE 


faced collar of 8 cm. or more in 
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depth, carries two weak castellations that are 
placed opposite each other. The neck is con- 
stricted and long; about twice the depth of 
the collar. At the base of the neck, or at the 
shoulder, the diameter of the vessel is greater 
than at the collar. The body of the vessel sug- 
gests a semi-circle in vertical section. 

The following is the typical applied decora- 
tion of the classic of this variety: A hachuring 
of vertical incised lines is placed below the 
castellation. Two or three incised horizontal 
lines closely spaced on the lower edge of the 
collar, sometimes on the upper edge of the 
collar and sometimes both, connect or stop at 
the vertical hachuring. The space above, below 
or between these is filled with open triangular 
areas that are circumscribed with punctates, 
while other triangular spaces may be hachured 
with oblique or horizontal lines. 

The examples illustrated are to demonstrate 
how the adherence to decorating technique 
obtained over a considerable geographical area. 
The restored vessel, Figure 66, 23, is a poor 
representative of the type. The decoration, 
while true in detail, is executed in an amateur- 
ish way; quite the reverse of the bold incising 
that is typical. The proportions of this vessel 
are not the average, for it should have a more 
elongated appearance. Nevertheless the exact 
detail on the collar places this vessel very 
definitely in the type. 

As the name implies, this pottery is found 
on Lalonde sites only. Illustration, Figure 68, 
44, of a sherd from the Webb site is an extreme 
example of trait 30 that may be a prototype of 
the High Collar Lalonde. In the report of the 
Middleport work tentative forms of High Col- 
lar are illustrated (Wintemberg, 1948, Pl. 6, 
2, 13, and Pl. 12, 70, 71, 72, 73, 79). 

The collar design on some Mohawk Valley 
pottery matches High Collar 
Lalonde rimsherds in every detail. The former 
differ in ware, being thinner and from short 
necked globular vessels. An affinity also exists 
with a high collar vessel of the Susquehan- 
nocks or Andastes (see trait 14 of this report). 

The writer is at present inclined to consider 
this pot style to be the ancestor of the later 
Mohawk, Onondaga and Susquehannock col- 
lared vessel. 


certain classic 


Trait 24. Figure 67, 24; Figure 68, 32. Pointed 
pot castellation, of light color and 
medium Simple oblique incising 
that changes angle on the castellation is the 


brown 
thickness. 


=e 
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usual decoration. The “point” specification Webb site have a flared mouth and a neck 
very successfully separates this castellation length one third of the vessel’s height. The 


from the Huron Flat Top castellation. These 


cur only on sites of the Lalonde group and 


the Webb site. 


Trait 25. Figure 67, 25. A pottery rimsherd 
from a flared mouth, elongated neck 
Ware is a medium hard light brown to red 
brown in color, with medium grit tempering. 
Average thickness is 7 mm. excepting a thick- 
ening that forms the base of a collar. Decora- 


essel. 


the collar only, and consists of 


horizontal 


fon is On 


losely spaced incising, which is 
nterrupted by either oblique or vertical in- 
sing. The decoration style is the basis of this 


trait. Peculiar to Webb site and the Lalonde 


sites, 
Trait 26. Figure 67, 26. Pottery sherds from 
flared mouth vessel, the rim of which is 


rounded inwardly. Ware is usually light brown 
tempered 
nd probably 8 mm. in average thickness. This 


lor medium hard, medium grit 
s in fact a rim section subdivision, that ap- 
Webb Common 


nd rimsherds of simple oblique line incising. 


ears incidental to vessels, 


Trait 27. Figure 67, 27. Rimsherds possessing 
n apparently uninterrupted horizontal incised 
ine underlying other incised lines of various 
lesigns, the whole being upon the collar. The 
ollar is very narrow to not more than 25 mm. 
n depth. Ware light 

buff, fine to medium grit tempered, and 


color range is brown 


medium to heavy in average vessel thickness. 
Nevertheless rim sherds from small vessels may 
quite thin, but they are always light in 
olor. Peculiar to Webb site and Lalonde sites. 
Trait 
f predominately light brown color that escape 
trait 18 (simple oblique 
virtue of a row of punctates 
mediately below the simple incising. These are 
mmon on the Lalonde site. 


Trait 29. Figure 67, 29A; 
Webb Common vessel. Rims 


28. Figures 67, 28. Pottery rimsherds 
the classification of 


ncising) by im- 


Figure 68, 29. 
possessing un- 
interrupted horizontal incising that underlies 
vertical or oblique incising on the narrow col- 
lar. Ware is light brown to buff, coarse grit 
tempered, and thick when it appears on the 
ebb site. 
cately executed, on a harder and thinner ware, 


re 
hat is red brown in color, when it is found 


The design layout is more deli- 


m Lalonde sites. Vessels restored from the 


collars are thin lipped and no more than 15 
mm. in depth. Three pointed castellations are 
typical. 

Variations of this rim design are found on 
Lalonde sites, the Lawson, Uren, and Middle- 
port publications (Wintemberg, 1939, 1928, 
1948), and collections in the historic Neutrals 
area. A _ perfect representative of a Webb 
vessel of the type Is illustrated on Plate X of 
the Middleport publication. 


Trait 30. Figure 67, 30; Figure 68, 30A, 44. 
Rimsherds 
slightly 


belonging to vessels which have 
flared Collars are not much 
thicker than the body ware and average 3 cm. 
in depth. Ware is buff to dark brown in color, 
fine to coarse in both grit tempering and paste. 
Decoration is limited to the collar, and consists 
of unbroken annular incising or hachured in- 
cising. Occasionally there is a row of punc- 


collars. 


tates immediately below the collar. Type is 
peculiar to the Webb site and the Lalonde 


group of sites. 

Trait 31. Figure 66, 16, 13C; Figure 68, 31, 
31A. Body sherds appear upon 
Webb, Lalonde group and contact Huron sites. 


aeck rated 


A common feature is evidence of carination 
The Webb 
type is a thin ware that is black to dark brown 
in color, and very hard. 


throughout the range of varieties. 


Sherds are fine grit 
tempered, and the paste in every way resembles 
the best contact Huron pottery. A complete 
vessel is small, averaging no more than 18 cm. 
in body The 
neck is 


diameter. rim is shallow and 


flaring, the 


short, 
When cari- 
nated, that feature is low on the body. 


constricted and 


whereas the body is elongated. 


Decoration consists of simple incising and 
notching on the lip and rim. Usually an 
annular line is trailed at the shoulder, and 
below this, extending well down the body, 
are hachured plats and chevrons in a variety 
of designs. Several body sherds have examples 
of a double row of open chevrons, through 
which run oblique lines of punctates. In dec- 
oration layout there is an affinity with certain 
Castle Creek vessels (Ritchie, 1944) excepting 
the latter is executed in corded stamp. The 
open chevron applied to the body in one or 
double Manitoulin 
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from 
the 


on vessels 


Abittibi 
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HURON LALONDE 
ARTIFACT TRAITS OF POST YOODLAMDS COMPONENTS COMPONENTS 
ABORIGINAL GROUPS IN SOUTHER! =|H] = 
|S 
ale 
Duropean material. 
Projectile point, triangul-r. jail iM 
Discoidal,stone of pottery. 21616 2 2 
worked conch shell- 312219) 
Worked catlinite. | |4 
Tone bodkin. { | | 
Clay pipe,cestellated. 7 (6\ 1 {3|2 | | | 
Clay pipe,@corn cup. 8 2214 2 2| 16 | 
Effigy pipe,clay or stone. |4 21317 P 
Clay pipes,modelled but non-effiry. |e|24/7| |4 
Clay pipe stem,plain,tip modeled. 12|44\617 Llé 
Pot castellation, lip ficttened. 13 50| 5 7213 
Susquehannock High Collar iottery 
Pottery shoulder castellation. | | | 
Rimsherds,simple obliaue incised. 2|12| 5 
Potsherds,body decorated pots. 31/2518 7 
Castellation, sngular mouthed vessel{/9| | } | |7 
Drill,winged. | | PIP 
Eeads,bird bone. 2a\_.| mer 
Rimsherds, Lalonde Wigh Collar. 23 | | | $8| 2 3\3\4 P\P 
Rimsherd,interrupted horizontal line.|25 / } 4 3|P'p 
fRimsherd,rolled face. 26 | | |3 4 
Timsherd,punctate over ee 
Horizontal line on collar. 27 19 
Rimsherd, oblique collar | eh 
incising,with punctate under. |23 | P\P 
rimsherd,Webb Common. 29 | P 2 
Rimsherd,collar annular incised 30 | Zi 
Tottery,neck decornted. 32 
Projectile point,notched. 33 2|P\n, 
Clay pipe,EParrel. 34, / 2\" 
Clay pipe,plain globular. 37 
Pipestem,short,rapidly tapering 33 
Awls,bone. 39 / 2) 
Worked deer phalange. 42 P iP 
projectile point,bone,antler. 43 
Adze,basalt,plano convex. 45 7 / 
Rimsherd,incised,closely scalloped. j|20 | 3 
Trumpet pipe, incised ornament a AL 
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HURON 
Lawrence River valley. The decoration also 
appears on vessels illustrated from the Middle- 
port site. 

The Webb body decorated vessel seems a 
misfit with the soft 
typical of that site. However, careful trenching 
found the sherds mixed stratigraphically with 
the other types on that site. Both ware and 
design is probably a forerunner of an incoming 
Mississippi pottery technique. 

The Lalonde variety is a soft light colored 
ware, grit tempered and from 6 mm. to 13 mm. 
in thickness. 
but all carry body designs 
Webb type (Fig. 68, 31) and are carinated. 
The body of the vessel is wider than the Webb. 

The contact Huron type (Fig. 66, 16) is the 
usual hard thin and dark to brown ware pecu- 


associated coarse ware 


The vessels vary greatly in size 


incised similar to 


liar to these people. The body design is simple, 
of annular 
incised line on the shoulder, below which is a 
row of hachured triangles. 
tact Huron decorated body sherds show evi- 


being a row punctates and an 


Some of the con- 


dence of carination. 


Trait 32. Figure 67, 32; Figure 68, 32. Neck 
A brown colored, fine grit 
tempered ware from a flared mouth vessel of 
medium size. The lip is narrow. The collar 
2 cm. in depth moderately overhangs 
the neck, thereby creating a triangular section. 
Angular pointed but 
otherwise the vessel shape is unknown. Dec- 
oration consists of oblique incising on the rim 
and the same in reverse rows down the neck 
Another treatment 


decorated pottery. 


of about 


castellations appear, 


in a herringbone pattern. 


is allover incised hachured triangles down 
the neck to the shoulder. The neck decorated 
sherds are peculiar to the Webb site and the 


Lalonde group of sites. 

Trait 33. Figure 68, 33. Projectile point of 
chert that in size approximates the 
Unlike the Huron, it is 
notched and slightly concave along the sides. 
Found on the Webb site and Lalonde sites. 

Trait 34. Figure 67, 34; Figure 34A. 
Barrel pipe. The paste is fine sand tempered 
and always light in color. The bowls are cyl- 


contact 


Huron point. side 


65, 


indrical, barrel shaped, and the odd specimen 
angles inward at the lip. They have one to 
eight lines incised annularly at the upper end 
of the bowl. this 


humerous punctates in a single encirclement. 


Below may be four to 


AND LALONDE OF 


ONTARIO 


broad. The 


finely tapered stems are attached to the bowl 


The incising varies. from fine to 


at or close to a right angle. This pipe seems 
to be the property of the Lalonde people. 

35. The Lalonde trumpet 
of fine tempered, light 
usually 


Trait 35. Figure 67, 
pipe. This pipe is 
colored ware that is 
beautiful 


appears 


slipped to a 
The 
spreading the mouth 
of a plain barrel pipe funnelwise, and thereby 
thinning the lip. the bowl at 
nearly a right angle and are tapered to a small 


orange bowl 


or buff polish. 


as if made by 


Stems leave 
tip. No decoration appears on this pipe. On 
the Webb site is found this pipe with a bulb- 
ous body in addition to the typical. This is 
the principal pipe found on the Lalonde sites. 
Exact duplicates, even to paste and color, are 
plentiful collections Mohawk, 
Onondaga area. 

Trait 35A. Figure 67, 35A. Incised trumpet 
pipe. On the Webb site are trumpet 
pipes of the ware the 
Lalonde of 


same 


in from the 


found 
same 


trumpet 


specification as 
addition 
the 
with an encircling row of hachured triangles. 


from Mid- 


pipe, with the 


incised rings above punctates, and 
These types are exactly illustrated 


dleport. 

Trait 36. Figure 67, 36. pipe 
As are the Lalonde the Lalonde 
trumpet pipes, to which they belong, the stems 
are light in color. 


Lalonde 


barrel, and 


stem. 


The stem is medium to long 
in length, and evenly tapered to a small tip. 


Trait 37. Figure 68, 37. A plain globular pipe 
bowl made of a light colored soft ware. This 
pipe with a of tiny, 
irregularly spaced punctates upon the bowl. 


Ne ebb site only. 


also occurs decoration 


Types occur sparingly on the 


Trait 38. A short to medium length rapidly 
tapering pipe 
Probably belongs to trait 37 

Trait Awls made from birds 
and mammals. Peculiar to Webb and Lalonde 
sites 18 a deeply PTOOV ed Variety. 

Trait 40. Figure 68, 40. Pipe stem with a 
flared tip. Material is fine tempered, dark in 
color and polished. 


stem of light colored soft ware. 
pipe. 


39, bones of 


This stem has the appear- 
ance of expert manufacture, as the flare at the 


tip is cut off in a perfect manner perpendicular 


to its axis. The bowl to which these belong 
is unknown to me. Found on the Webb 
site and in collections of the Royal Ontario 
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Museum of Archeology. Twenty-seven pipe 
stems of this type are recorded from Middle- 
port. 

Trait 41. Figure 67, 41. 


concave convex leaf shaped scrapers of chert. 


Plano-convex and 


Flaked on one side only and averaging 4 cm. 


in length. Found only on the Lalonde site. 


Trait 42. 


phalange 


Figure 68, 42. Rubbed and drilled 
bones ot deer. Found on the X ebb 
site. 


Trait 43. Projectile point of bone or antler. 


Webb site. 


Present on the 


Trait 45. Plano-convex stem, polished bit, 
rough polled adze of basalt. These are found 
on the Lalonde group and Webb sites. Their 
scarcity on contact Huron sites may be due 
to the large number of iron axes imported. 

On Figure 69 
traits that are common to both groups. These 
and 31. Trait 18 


subdivided into coarse and fine ware; 


are two pottery decoration 


are traits 15 could be 


the fine 


ANTIQUITY 195 
would be Huron and the Lalonde. 
The variation within trait 31 is dealt with in 
the description of that trait. 

In shape, the contact Huron vessel is shor 


coarse, 


necked and globular, whereas the Lalonde 


medium long, to long necked with S 
The 


base. contact Huron pot is 


V essel 1S 


rounded 


decorated with short line incising, whereas the situ 
Lalonde types are notable for the long hori- " 
zontal trailed line technique. As the trait tha 
table demonstrates, we have in Ontario a very be 
distinct, separate, prehistoric Iroquoian com- wh 


The La- 


plex in the Lalonde group of sites. 


londe people, whose burial and house traits 194 
are as yet unknown, occupied typical Iroquoiar fact 
inland positions, well removed from navigable a 
water. 

How much earlier than the Hurons were Mo 
to these Lalonde people is partly demonstrated rll 
by the varieties of artifacts, the condition of ; 


the earth in their respective middens, and by 


the excavation of the Fallis stratified site 
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THE ATRISCO SITES: COCHISE MANIFESTATIONS 
IN THE MIDDLE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


JoHN MARTIN CAMPBELL AND FLORENC! 


INCE THE EXCAVATION of Bat Cave 
and the location of Cochise implements in 
the banks Wet Leggett Wash 


in western New Mexico, it has seemed likely 


situ. along of 
that one or more of the Cochise periods might 
be represented in the Middle Rio Grande area 
where living conditions would have appeared 
In 
1949 Bruce T. Ellis collected'a series of arti- 
facts, spalls, and cores in and along the surface 


very attractive to hunters and gatherers. 


f a wash in the Atrisco Grant, lying some 
3to 5 miles west of the city of Albuquerque. 
Most of the 72 possible implements were of 
such irregular and haphazard design that both 
Ellis and E. 


resentative group of specimens) felt that their 


B. Sayles (who examined a rep- 


dentification as objects of human manufacture 
But the 
remaining group of pressure flaked blades and 


was open to considerable question. 


scrapers, the single point, a slab metate of vol- 
nic scoria with slightly concave surface, and 


tearth Site 


US Highway 66 
Rio 
Puetco 
Fic. 70 


Haw Ley ELtis 


a number of one-handed grinding stones led 
to hope that further search might locate such 
materials in position, with the small manos, 
especially, suggesting Cochise affiliations. 
During 1950 
tinued the 


John Martin Campbell con- 
study. on the 
Atrisco Grant were located and mapped, the 


Numerous sites 
survey was extended, and over one thousand 
artifacts were collected. 

The 


below 


examined during the study lies 
ot the due west of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, at an elevation 
of slightly more than 5,000 feet above sea level. 
Topographically the area is characterized by 


area 


and east mesa 


a series of short, parallel, east-and-west ridges, 
by These ridges ter- 
5 miles 
from the Rio Grande River in a higher north- 
and-south ridge which marks the westernmost 
limits of the Rio Grande valley in the vicinity 


of Albuquerque. From this elevation the paral- 


separated dry arroyos. 


minate to the west at a distance of 
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lel ridges sl lownward to the east, and are 

lispet in alluvial plain bordering the 

river. The longest of these ridges measures 
mil 

All « ar yed is extremely eroded. 

Al irroyos lying between the 

if ill I hav heen cut fo a depth ot 

10 to 20 feet below the level of the sur- 

Tl arroyos were formed 

u ter flowing from the sides of 

luring periods of precipitation. 

Eviden tl removal and deposition of 

| and rock is present in 

t ous alluvial fans. A public 

' n the area had been covered 

th iter material to a depth of 60 

thi tes that surface water has been 

in the redistribution of con- 

lerabl nts of soil and rock in the allu- 

| pla uring relatively short periods. 

The 1 rests are characterized by typical 

lepr mall dunes caused by wind 

iter does not accumulate 

along crests in large enough quan- 

t . ant redistribution of rock 


the area is largely a 
obs rved 
Small 


petrified wood as 


ul r Lenses of clay were 


ons of some ridges. 
ybles are common in 

ap, evidently originat 
3 miles northwest 


rock in 


one fo 


cones 


Igneous 


area. 


weighing from 


onally was observed along 


Now! there a sod over the soil surface. 


actus, as well as sagebrush 


nd cccasional juniper constitute the most 


Field work was first conducted over an area 


7 miles in length by 4 miles 


th lo 


axis north and south. 


was examined within 


the Atrisco Grant as well 


the higher ridge lying directly 


as the rim or summit 
to the west. 


59 
n surface sites and 2 hearths in arroyo 


1 
banks W mapped 1n the original area (see 


of the sit 


es contained concen- 
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in sufficient quantities to 
indicate that they represented areas of occu- 


trations of artifacts 
pation used for periods of several months or 
longer. Later field work was 
and an attempt 


continued east 


west in to define the limits 
of evidence. At present these limits have not 
been encountered, although 30 surface hearths 
and 20 additional sites have been discovered 
outside the area originally Ellis. 
the distance 
westward during late 1951 has not yet located 
the 


surveyed by 


(Extension of survey for some 


western limits of site concentration.) 


All occupation areas and hearths, except for 
the original Ellis site, were numbered on the 


field map in order 


of discovery. 
With the exception of the Ellis site, 


stretched along the bank of 


which 


an arroyo upon 


the alluvial plain and showed no definite con- 
centrations of implements, all of the areas of 
occupation in the Atrisco district were located 
on eastern or southern slopes directly upon ot 
slightly below ridge 


crests. Crest and slope 


sites alike were found in blowouts caused by 


wind action and little disturbed by surface 
water. These depressions ranged from one- 
half meter to one and one-half meters in 


depth. Evidently the wind depressions had 
effectively retained precipitation and had pre- 
vented surface water from draining to lower 
levels. 


The 


square meters in area, are characterized by the 


ridge sites, varying from 50 to 30 


presence of large numbers of artifacts lying 


surtace. 
specimens were found imbedded in the floors 


upon a smooth wind-swept Some 


of the depressions, indicating that they had 


recently been exposed. A total absence 
the 


that 


stratigraphy in sides of the wind-eroded 
level 1S 
just beginning to be uncovered. Occasionally : 
potsherd, dating anywhere from Basketmaker 


III to Pueblo IV was found in the blowouts, 


areas shows the artifact-bearing 


indicating that as erosion proc eeded objects 
lying 
lower 


had moved t 


were 


above occupation sites 
Sherds likewise 


although equally rare, upon the less eroded 


lev els. present, 
land surfaces showing no evidence of sites ol 
any sort. Besides being relatively close to areas 
of Pueblo occupancy, this district is known as 
an old Pueblo trade route. It probably was 
frequented, also, in rabbit hunts, as it is today. 
Scarcity of metates may be partially explained 
by the modern Pueblo habit of carrying home 
for personal use any they chance to find. 
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THE 


Most of the sites included several blowouts 
and were partially buried by the intervening 
dunes. Archaeological material found in these 
depressions occasionally occurred in concen- 
trations of 50 or more individual pieces to the 
square meter, the majority being spalls measur- 
to 30 mm. in length. 


area of 


ing from 10 
As was extended 
westward from the Atrisco Grant, numerous 


the examination 
additional sites of the same stonework complex 
These too were in wind-blown 
areas and differed from the Atrisco sites only 


were located. 
n their greater concentration. The extension 
of the site area continued to the ridges and 
gently rolling terrain bordering the Rio Puerco, 
an intermittent stream lying 15 miles due west. 


In one area of approximately 4 square miles 
several hundred individual blowout sites were 
liscovered. The terrain here is generally roll- 
ng, and at the present time is covered with 
uniper. The number of sites and their prox- 
mity to each other gave the impression that 
the whole of the area had been occupied and 
that portions of the old cultural 
being exposed by wind action. 


layer were 
Dune forma- 
The 


percentage counts of the various artifacts found 


tion has taken place to a great extent. 


n the Puerco sites remained the same as those 
from Atrisco, with the exception of a slight 


increase in the number of manos in relation 


} to other implements. Many potsherds were 


found scattered over the Puerco sites but this 
the fact that 
several Pueblo ruins lie in the vicinity of these 
later finds. 


was not surprising in view of 


THE 


HEARTHS 


Of the total number of hearths discovered 
luring the field study, 2 


banks and 


were located in arroyo 


the rest occurred on or near the 
surface in the blown-out occupation sites. 
Hearths 1 and 2 were situated in the banks 
dry arroyos which ran east-and-west be- 
tween the parallel ridges in the original site 
area (see Fig. 70). Hearth 1 (Fig. 73) was ex- 
meter below the surface in the 
north bank of an arroyo which lay between 
ites 1 and 11. The sides of this arroyo were 
characterized by and 


which had been sorted by water action. 


| 
ea one 


gravel 
The 


iearth was located in a gravel lens, and con- 


lenses of sand 


sisted of 33 waterworn rocks ranging from 7 to 
2 cm. in length. Numerous fire-broken rock 
iragments also were present. The hearth stones 
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were arranged in a rough circle, measuring 78 
cm. in diameter on an east-west axis, and 65 
cm. in diameter on a north-south axis. The 
vertical thickness of the hearth measured 8 
cm. A 3 cm. layer of charcoal was present 
beneath the hearth stones. 
charcoal 


Fragments of this 
juniper. Excava- 
into the bank for the 
thoroughly examining the gravel 
lens in the immediate vicinity of the hearth, 


were identified as 
tion was carried 2 m. 
purpose of 


and all of the excavated material was sifted 
through a Y%-inch mesh. The only artifact 
found was a quartzite blade one meter east 
of the hearth, and on the same _ horizontal 
level. 

Hearth 2 was situated 60 cm. below the sur- 
face in an arroyo which lay slightly to the 
south of U.S. Highway 66. 
left intact for later study. 


This hearth was 


All of the hearths found in the Puerco area 
were located on or near the surface in blow- 
outs, in association with occupation sites. In 
a few instances the charcoal lens comprising 
the hearths extended over a large area, the 
largest (hearth 3) measuring slightly over 5 m. 
long and 4 m. wide. 

The hearths of the Puerco were 
characterized by a relative absence of hearth 


stones. 


blowout 


In the majority of cases the hearth 
consisted of a charcoal lens with fewer than 
6 hearth rocks. The 
hearth stones themselves were usually ovoid 
waterworn pebbles ranging in length from 10 
to 20 cm. Most of the hearths produced 2 or 


stones or fire-broken 


No charred 
limbs or twigs were encountered in any of the 
Puerco hearths. 


3 specimens of fire-broken rock. 


The charcoal was of a fine 
flour-like consistency and mixed with sand. 
Few occupation sites in the Puerco area did 
In most 
cases the exact location of the lenses was indi- 


not yield at least one blowout hearth. 


cated by a discoloration of surface sand, below 
which the hearth downward to a 
maximum depth of 13 cm. In several instances 


extended 


the charcoal had been entirely swept away 
by wind action leaving only the few grouped 
stones on the present surface as evidence of 
what had existed. 

No chipped or ground artifacts were found 
within the charcoal lenses, although several 
were collected from the upper exposed sur- 
All but 2 of the hearths 
wind-blown 


faces of the hearths. 


occurred in occupation areas 
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which yielded numerous artifacts, but the 
exact original horizontal position of many of 
the implements collected remained a problem. 
As wind erosion is at present cutting through 
the cultural layer, it is possible that charcoal 
indicating other higher hearths may have been 
blown away, leaving the associated artifacts 
lying on the present and lower surface. 

One unusual hearth, no. 6, discovered in a 
large site of occupation and the only one of 
the type found during the field study, should 
be described in some detail. This consisted of 
a number of flat sandstone slabs which had 


been imbedded in the soil to form a basin 
, 


cm. in diameter (See Table 8). The bottom 
of this basin was cobbled with flat waterworn 


with sloping sides 17 cm. deep and 67 by 5 


stones ranging from 10 to 15 cm. in length. 
Several round waterworn rocks rested upon 
the bottom layer, and over these were 20 
smaller fire-broken fragments and a few flat 
bits of sandstone. This layer gave the appear- 
ance of a cover or lid to the hearth. 

For purposes of comparison, 5 representative 
hearths are summarized in Table 8. 


b 


Fic. 71. Blades and points. Bottom row: Clear Fork Type I points from Atrisco; middle row: Atrisco 


top row: Atrisco blades. 
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TABLE 8 
Hearth 1 


Location: One meter below surface, side « 


(see Fig. 70). 


Dimensions: Diameter: 78 « 


cm. north-south axis. Vertical thickness: 


m. east-Vv 


Remark: 33 waterworn rocks ranging 


15 cm. in length as hearth st« 


charcoal beneath hearth stones; 


3 


vest 


tre 


cm. 


fragments 


arroyo 


axis; 65 
cm. 

m 7 to 
layer o 


f 


identified 


as juniper. Quartzite blade found one meter east on 


hearth level. (Fig. 73) 


Hearth 3 


Location: Surface in blowout 


Dimensions: Diameter: 5.5 meters 


4 meters north-south axis. Vertical thickness: 


rock f 


Remarks: Numerous fire-bri 


(see I ig, 


70). 


east-west axis 


15 cm 


ragment 


and spalls mixed with 15 cm. layer of charcoal. Tw 


drills, one projectile point found on surface withir 


4 meter radius of hearth 


Hearth 4 
Location: Surface in blowout 


Dimensions: Diameter: 49 « 


(see I 1g 


m. 


cm. north-south axis. Vertical thickness: 


Remarks: No hearth stones. 


Hearth 


east-west 


axis; 0) 
cm. 


| 


consisted ol 


lens of fine charcoal. A few spalls within 4 meter 


radius on surface 


aa 


Length of a: 5.7 cm. 
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Hearth 5 


Location: Surface in blowout (see Fig. 70). 


Dimensions: Diameter: 83 cm. east-west axis; 72 
cm. north-south axis. Vertical thickness: 10 cm 
Remarks: No hearth stones. Hearth consisted of 


lens of fine charcoal. A few spalls within 8 meter 


radius 


Hearth 6 


Location: Surface in blowout (see Fig. 70) 


Dimensions: Diameter: 67 cm. east-west axis; 62 


cm. north-south axis. Vertical thickness: 17 cm 


Remarks: Basin of sandstone slabs, in which were 


several large sandstone pebbles and fine charcoal 
Covered with small slabs and bits of fire-broken rock 
Hearth located in occupation site from which were 
lected a number of artifacts. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE ARTIFACTS 
Warned by the current confusion arising 


from the indiscriminate usage of various terms 
in describing differences among artifacts, the 
problem of classification was approached with 
(1944) 
the most valid discussion concerning the prob- 
with 


caution. Krieger probably presented 


lem his advocation of a step by step 


bad 
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procedure which allowed the functional use 
of each type or class of artifact to be clearly 
understood. Sayles and Antevs (1941, p. 57) 
have aptly stated the purpose of a classifica- 
tion system: 

The analysis of archaeological material is readily ac- 
The adop- 


tion of some classification system will also aid the writer 


complished only when it can be classified. 


in better making known the types with which he is 
dealing. 
The types described herein have been determined 


from the “peaks,” to be found in any series as subject 


to variations as are stone objects. Large numbers of 


specimens have established the validity of distinctive 


characteristics which distinguish the various types. 
In all the terms applied, the most common usage has 
Both func- 


tional and descriptive terms will therefore be found, but 


been followed in so far as it is adequate. 


in following a precedent long established, it is believed 
the reader will more readily recognize the types dealt 
with. 


In dealing with the majority of the Atrisco 
flaked artifacts other than projectile points, the 
difficulty of exactly differentiating specimens 
by form or function was notably apparent. For 
this reason it was necessary to establish a ty- 


Meni 


Fic. 72. Bottom row: Unclassified point; scarifier (7); 


trom right; others unclassified; top row: a and b, spike 
borers. Length of a: 4.0 cm. 


unclassified point; middle row: San Jose type point second 


drills, c and d, spatulate drills; e, f, and g, reamers or 
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nent 
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pology based upon a number of criteria, pre- 4. Single-edged: Usually very thick ' 


sumed function giving definition to broad gen- t width. Occasionally { 

eral categories and sub-classes being deter- portions of the surtace. © ry a 

mined by shape, proportions and parts receiv- flaking 

ing most attention from the original maker. 5. End le: A small port 

Because of the impossibility of ascertaining the nes —_ Usually tl 


intended functional use of each artifact, arbi- ” he 


trary descriptive terms were employed in some Scraper Plane m. or less in lengtl 
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Turquoise: A fragment of polished turquoise was 

found in the vicinity of site A. It was polished on 

side only, and had not been drilled. Whether 

was of recent or ancient period could not be deter- 
ed. 1.3 cm. in length 


In order that an idea may be gained as to 
the relative rate of occurrence of the various 
artifact types, the following table is appended. 
This table artifacts 
lected upon the Atrisco Grant or the original 


includes only those col- 


area of examination. 
Tar | NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL Types COLLECTED 
FROM First SEVENTEEN SIT! 
Multi-edged, bi-facial 7 
M edged, \i-facial 3 
Multi-edged, unworked faces 2 
Multi-edged slightly flaked faces 8 
Single-edged, bi-facial 6 
Single-edged, uni-facial 5 
ive | mw yrke taces 3 
Total 97 (31.7%) 
pe 
M lged, bi-facial +4 
Partially multi-edged, partially bi-facial 2( 
2 
oingic iged 5 
End side 13 
Total 104 (33.9%) 
per Plar 14 ( 4.5%) 
ppe 31 
8 ( 2.6%) 
2 ( 6%) 
ng or Crushing Stones 23 ( 7.5%) 
Metates, Manos and Pestles 
herd 18 ( 5.8%) 
‘ e Point 6 ( 19%) 
neou 3 ( 
Total 306 


m original area of examination 


COMPARATIVE DISCUSSION 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


The points from Atrisco sites fall into three 
groups, an apparently early type, an apparently 
later type (the Atrisco type) which appears to 
be characteristic of the Atrisco culture, and a 
small heterogeneous group of leftovers. 

The first type is known in this area only 
irom one large point lacking its tip, and two 
stems which match the stem of the semi- 
complete point (Fig. 71, bottom row, a, b, c). 
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The stems are long.in proportion to the body, 
as seen in specimen a, and are of lozenge- 
shaped cross section, and thinned basally. The 
flaking is very smooth, the surface much more 
even than in the other types of points. In 
original length a must have approximated 60 
mm., with a shoulder width of 34 mm. It is 
possible that the blades b and c may have been 
more slender and of the general shape of the 
Eden or Scottsbluff points, although this base 
is concave like that of a rather than straight 
like the bases of these other types. 
Comparison of point a with finds outside 
the area immediately places it with the stubby 
Clear Fork II, as illustrated in Roberts (1940, 
Fig. no. 6), except that the stem of the 
Atrisco specimen is slightly longer in propor- 


fy 


tion to the blade. As in the Texas specimens, 
this stem is beveled somewhat to the right. 
Roberts (1940, p. 75) equates Sayles’ (1935) 
Abilene phase with that of Ray’s Clear Fork 
types I and II points, roughly contemporaneous 
in time with the period of Folsom points which 
are not infrequently found with the Clear Fork 
types. A second comparison, and presumably 
accidental, is of specimen a and the early Palli 
Aike and Fell’s points illustrated in’ 
Roberts (1944, Pl. 12) except for the presence 
of two distinct 


Cave 


“ears” on the base of the latter. 
Specimen c generally appears to have belonged 
to one of the long slim Clear Fork II points 
pictured by Roberts (1944, Fig. 7, no. 5), al- 
though with somewhat wider base aid of less 
over-all length. 

The second or Atrisco type (Fig. 71, middle 
row) is a well shaped point, smaller and lighter 
than the first, but averaging large in compar- 
ison to Basketmaker-Pueblo specimens. The 
blade is triangular, the base expanding and 
slightly straight. Shoulders vary 
from sharp points to those which are some- 
what rounded. The eight examples found so 
far range from 15 to 25 mm. in width and 22 
to 45 mm. in length. (Length approximations 
are obtained on points with broken tips by 
projection of side lines.) The small point at 
the right end of the row is a white quartz chip, 
shaped and slightly beveled at the edges. 


convex ofr 


Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of 
the type (5 out of 8 specimens) is its tendency 
to show a definite rifling or beveling which 
would presumably insure whirling in flight. 

The Atrisco point duplicates the Ventana 
Cave-San Pedro point (Haury, 1950, Pl. 22) 
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except that the latter is longer in proportion 
than all—of the Atrisco 
specimens. In both points the stem expands 
with sharp oblique tangs and convex base. 
The San Pedro point of eastern Arizona, pic- 
tured by Sayles and Antevs (1941) has more 
of a concave than convex or straight base and 
is longer and slimmer than the average of the 
Atrisco points. Atrisco specimens d and e of 
this type, however, when laid upon the actual- 
size photographs of the dart points, formerly 
known as of “Amargosa Phase I” from the 
lower Colorado River Basin area of California 
1939, Pl. 16, Nos. 1, 2) match 
exactly in both size and shape. These points 
and the culture they represent now are desig- 
nated “Amargosa III’ (Haury, 1950, p. 193). 

Associated with the Amargosa III points 
(aptly characterized as approaching the equi- 
lateral triangle in proportions) Rogers found 
large numbers of blades about 242 times as 
long as the basal width and finished with bi- 
facial flaking (Rogers, 1939, p. 62) which often 
This de- 
scription and the photograph (Rogers, 1939, 
Plate 17, h) fits equally well the Atrisco blades 


most — but not 


( Rx wers, 


made them as thin as dart points. 
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(Fig. 71, top row). Most of these are triangular 
shaped with straight or convex base, although 
a few are of broad leaf shape and carefully 
finished with bi-face flaking covering the entire 
surface, or, occasionally, only the outer por- 
tions of a thin flake which has been shaped 
into a blade. In the Ventana midden leaf- 
shaped knives (or blades) were more common 
than any others. Haury points out that they 
show an extreme range in size, thickness, and 
workmanship (Haury 1950, p. 264), which are 
traits characteristic also of the Atrisco speci- 
mens. The smaller Atrisco blades approximate 
the larger points in size; the largest complete 
blade measures 95 mm. in length by 45 mm. in 
width, although fragments indicate much 
greater size than this in some cases. 

Of the blade subtypes described for Ventana 
Cave, that of the Convex Base, with maximum 
width near the base, occurred in largest num- 
bers and in greatest variation; these are repre- 
sented in the cruder specimens from Atrisco. 
But even more recognizable as relatives of the 
Atrisco fine blades are the Ventana straight- 
based blades (Haury 1950, pp. 269 and 273) 
which, with those of round base, are considered 


Fic. 73. Hearth 1, one meter below surface in arroyo bank. 
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to be a San Pedro stage component. It is pos- 
sible that some of the smaller blades in both 
areas may as projectile points 
(Fig. 71, top row). Those of triangular shape 
“burst into prominence shortly before the ar- 
rival of pottery and then persisted” (Haury, 
1950, p. 273). It is interesting to note that the 
equilateral triangle form with slightly convex 
base illustrated from Palli Aike and Fell’s 
caves (Roberts, 1944, Pl. 12) could be lost in 
the Atrisco series. 

Rogers points out that his first definite evi- 
dence of the hafted drill appears in his Amar- 
gosa III in five types, two of which are dupli- 
cated in the Atrisco material. His first 
(Rogers 1939, p. 63) is the spike-shaped form, 
illustrated in Figure 72, a and b, of Atrisco ma- 
terials; his second type swells to a spatulate 
end, similar to that of c and d. The reamers or 
borers shown as specimens e, f, g, were for 
hand use and occur in Rogers’ earlier periods 
and in the Ventana midden (Haury, 1950, p. 
302) for which the spike shape and the drill 
with expanding flange likewise are illustrated. 

One of the discouraging problems in charac- 
terizing a stone-work culture is the fact that 


have served 


d 


e 


after one has segregated the point and blade 
types which show some degree of consistency, 
a number of pieces of varying shapes and sizes 
are left over. For the Atrisco sites, this group 
is represented in Figure 72, middle and lower 
line. The first of the points in the middle line 
is somewhat crudely made of a chip, only 
partly worked on one side. The second is ex- 
ceedingly well worked with parallel oblique 
flakes; it is beveled. The four small dark 
points vary principally in basal shape. Counter- 
parts of each may be found in the Ventana 
cave collections but it is still possible that 
they may be Pueblo arrow points. Of special 
interest is the strongly serrate point with bifur- 
cated base, a duplicate of San Jose points 
found near Grants (Bryan and Toulouse, 1943, 
Pl. XIX) and equally of some of the ser- 
rated points illustrated from the Ventana 
midden (Haury, 1950, Fig. 62). The large 
broken obsidian point remains unidentified in 
time or culture. 

In the center of the lower line of Figure 72 is 
a small unbroken knife-like blade, excellently 
flaked from moss agate. It is not duplicated in 
the specimens pictured in the other reports 


€ 


Fic. 74. a, Chopper; b, chisel; c, scraper: multi-edge, bi-facial; d, scraper plane; e, keeled scraper; f, blade: 


multi-edge, slightly flaked both faces. Length of a: 8.8 cm. 
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here quoted, although reminiscent of the 
slightly larger “four-pointed objects” from the 
Ventana midden, presumably used for scarifi- 
cation or some other fine cutting. 

In summary, we may say that the Atrisco 
material appears to fall into two probable time 
The first is that of the old Clear 
Fork culture of Texas, concerning which we 
still know little in the Rio Grande area. The 
second, which we shall speak of as the Atrisco 
focus, closely resembles the Amargosa III and 
San Pedro Cochise complexes which have been 


categories. 


stated, respectively, to represent the last phase 
of prepottery culture in eastern California and 
in the southern Arizona and New 
Mexico. Their periods are thought to have 
been of about the same approximate dryness as 
at present, a situation which fits with the dis- 
covery of juniper charcoal fragments in Atrisco 


parts of 


hearth areas. Antevs suggested dates for the 
San Pedro BC 3000 to 500 
(Haury, 1950, p. 297) were subsequently sub- 
Arnold and Libbey’s (1950) 
date of 2463 + 310. Antev’s 
(personal communication) suggests this same 


stage at about 
stantiated by 
radio-carbon 


dating for Atrisco on the basis of geological 
manifestations. 

The similarities between the San Pedro and 
the Amargosa III marked; 
most distinct differentiation between the two 
the 


cultures are the 


appears fo be presence of metates and 


manos in the former and lack of grinding 
stones in the latter. In investigating possible 
linkage of the Atrisco material to either we 


duplication of Amargosa III in 
point shape and size, in similarities in shape of 
knives and blades and in their relative abun- 


note specific 


dance, in relative shortage of scrapers, and in 
specific similarity of dril!s. The primary differ- 
the of small 
manos and of whole and fragmentary grinding 
stones, either of volcanic material shaped with 


ence is presence one-handed 


slightly concave smooth surface or of boulders 
of exfoliated sandstone showing basin-shaped 
The Amargosa people apparently 
were hunters; those of Atrisco likewise were 


depressions. 


hunters but also gatherers and possibly even 
farmers, if we accept the dating for corn in Bat 
Cave, some 135 airline miles to the southwest, 
at 1000 B.C. or earlier. 

The San Pedro 


hunting and gathering, and possibly of farming. 


culture was one of both 


That more grinding implements were found in 


southern Arizona San Pedro sites than in 
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Atrisco sites may reflect the relative abundance 
of game animals in the Albuquerque area 
rather than preference in food. The 
points illustrated for eastern Arizona and for 
Ventana cave are similar to the typical Atrisco 
points except in averaging 
some of the Atrisco specimens are of 
Pedro proportions. The knives and blades, the 
scrapers of various types, planes, choppers, 


mere 


although 
San 


longer, 


drills, etc., and the manos and metates general- 
ly parallel those of the San Pedro sites. The 
large number of cutting implements indicates 
a considerable reliance on hunting, even though 
the number of points is small in relation t 
numbers of other implements. That the people 
would be less likely to lose points in camp- 
kitchen use probably explains why larger num- 
bers are not found. Except for the presence 
of metates and manos one might be inclined 


to classify the Atrisco material as of the 
Amargosa complex. The similarity of Atrise 
material to that described for the Conch 
complex (Wendorf and Tully, 1951) is 


marked, although grinding tools are rare in the 


latter. Since Atrisco appears to parallel equal- 
ly well (with the slight exception of point pro- 
portions) the San Pedro chipped and flaked 
stone work and has, in addition, the grinding 
implements so characteristic of San Pedro, it 
is felt that the more accurate classification 
would be indicated in listing it as the Atrisc 
focus of the San Pedro phase of the Cochise 
culture, differing slightly from other foci of the 
same phase but identifiable as the Middle Rio | 


Grande manifestation of the same basic cul- 


ture, 


Fic. 75. Metate and mano found together in blow 


site. Length of metate, 50 cm 
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A PALEO-ESKIMO CULTI 


JRE IN WEST GREENLAND 


JORGEN MELDGAARD* 


URING A TRIP TO GREENLAND in 

the summer of 1948 Hans Mosegaard, a 
well known amateur archaeologist, visited 
Sargaq in the Ritenbenk District of the north- 
ern part of Disko Bay. Directly west of the 
present settlement near the low cliff along the 
beach Mosegaard located remnants of an old 
midden layer, of which he excavated a surface 
area of 12 sq. m. with a culture stratum reach- 
ing a depth of 30 The find consists of 
182 artifacts; stone refuse is plentiful, but only 
a few bones, none worked, were preserved. No 
house ruins occur in connection with the cul- 
ture layer, and Mosegaard was unable to estab- 
lish any regular arrangement of the 
stones scattered at the area. 


cm. 


many 


Sarqaq can be added to the series of sites 
yielding collections of Eskimo stone artifacts 
in Disko Bay. The Disko Bay collections, made 
at the end of the 19th century, are large. In 
1907 the formed the Sol- 
berg’s (1907) postulation of a 


material basis for 


“stone age” in 
west Greenland. The absence of organic mate- 
rial however, been 
explained by Therkel Mathiassen as due to the 
fact that archaeologists have not worked at 
these places, and the middens probably often 
have been washed out by the sea; in classifying 
the Eskimo cultures of Greenland into periods, 
Mathiassen places this age” material 
in the Inugsuk culture and later periods, con- 
sidering part of the 
local developments (Mathiassen, 1934, p. 173). 
He realizes, however, the strange circumstance 
that the material from the large, systematical- 
ly excavated settlements from the Thule and 
Inugsuk cultures of west Greenland shows a 
remarkably poor representation of stone objects, 
despite their abundance in finds 
(Mathiassen, 1934, p. 175). Now considering 
the Sargqaq material—typical for these stone 
collections, and carefully excavated—this dis- 
proportion is further strengthened, if we in- 
clude the negative feature that a number of 
representative types of stone of the Thule, as 
well as the Inugsuk, cultures are lacking in 
Sargaq. The most important of these missing 


in these collections has, 


“stone 


essential types as 


Solberg’s 


ito Dr Larsen, for having read 


this paper in typescript, and for valuable criticism and 
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advice 


types are the drill point, ulo, triangular har- 
poon blade of slate, and hammer-stone. Con- 
versely, certain Sargag types are unknown or 
very rare in these latter cultures; such char- 
acteristic forms as rhombic-lanceolate weapon 
blades, slender side blade, narrow, concave 
based blade, micro-core and small oval lamps 
are not found at all. 

The position of this west Greenland group 
of finds is easier understood if we consider the 
fact that all of the types are demonstrable in 
the early Eskimo cultures in Alaska takeri as 
a whole, and several of them in the Dorset 
culture too. 


THE SARQAQ COLLECTION 


In the following description of the 182 
stone artifacts, the whole material has, for the 
sake of shortness, been classified only accord- 
ing to primary types, so that, for example, the 
raw material and the method of grinding or 
chipping will be specified under each of the 
groups. Where nothing to the 
stated, the raw material is the hard silicious 
slate of Disko Bay, in character considerably 
closer to flint than to actual slate. 


contrary 1s 


Slender, symmetrical blades. This numerically largest 


group consists of 58 points which have chipping 


marked slender form with a nar 
1-10). 
from 1.8 to 5.3 cm. One specimen has a distinct, taper- 


(1), 


points, 7 of 


both surfaces, and a 


row or pointed base (Fig. 76, The length varies 


ing tang but is not essentially different from 


which are flint; long narrow blades with 


faintly marked shoulders (8) or shorter specimens ap 


proaching rhomboids in shape (3-5). These in their 
turn show transitions to blades of a pointed-oval shape 
(9, 10), 


blades 


the dominating form among the symmetrica 


A number of this class have symmetrical ends 
the rest have a short, straight or rounded base. Finall 
to be included are a specimen of silicious slate with a 
(6) and 4 
with straight, parallel sides (7), all of them broken at 
base. A these 58 blades have 


flake surface preserved on the inner side. 


relatively wide, concave base larger points 


the origina 
While none 
of the flint blades are ground, half of those of silicic 


Finely serrated edges occur 


the few ot 


slate show signs of rubbing. 
(9). 


blade s A 


specimens are different from the preceding in that the 


Heavy, symmetrical smaller group of 14 


are considerably larger and more rudely worked. The 


only complete blade is lanceolate, 8.2 cm. long and 2. 


cm. wide; judging from the width, it is the smallest i 
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the group, the other fragments being up to 4.1 cm. 
across. All of them are of unground silicious slate. Cor- 
responding blades are depicted by Solberg and inter- 
preted as lance blades (Solberg, 1907, Pl. 11). 

Small, slender side-blades. There are two almost com- 
plete examples of small and thin, carefully worked 
ades, which were probably inserted in weapon heads 
(Fig. 76, 11, 12). 


dge, and both ends are pointed. No. 1] has an un- 


The type has a straight and a convex 
worked inner side, while 12 is double chipped; both are 
of flint. Double chipped are also 18 fragments—of 
which two are flint—which can rather safely be assigned 


» this class 
W ide heavy 


lades of silicious slate, 3.7 to 7.4 cm. long; most likely 


les. A smaller, partly ground specimen (Fig. 


ide-blades. To this category belong 5 


knife blac 
13) is represented by two specimens, the remaining 


hree are larger and unground. 


Burins. 26 specimens, 2.1 to 4.2 cm. long, are classi- 
fied as burins, a designation to be discussed below (Fig. 


8, 1-4). Five of these are of flint, the rest of hard 


ious slate. All of them are chipped on both sides, 


it a more or less distinct trace of grinding can be seen 


where the sides meet at the oblique, sharp or rounded 


mt edge. From this front edge one or more “burin- 


blows” are struck. On a few specimens the last blow 


has not been successful or splinters have been pressed 
ff along the oblique front edge and thus damaged the 
mplement. Most often, however, a very suitable, short 
transverse edge or a strong pointed corner, and the facet 


with the negative bulb of percussion, is preserved. 


Seventeen complete specimens can be described as 


blique angle-burins (Fig. 78, 1, 3,4). On one specimen 


3) burin-blows were struck from each end, and a 
louble-burin with two good edges resulted. A _ single 


can finally be described as an “ordinary” or 


hisel-burin (2). 


Figure 78, 5 shows one of two similarly formed sliver- 
ke spalls struck in resharpening the burin; both of 
flint. The corner, which functioned as working point 
efore being removed, has a break, as the result of use, 


which made the implement unusable, whereas the 


working point on the resharpened burin can be seen to 


ave Deen suitable 


’ There are 6 heavy, high-backed, concave 


le-scrapers such as those in Figure 76, 18, 19; all are 
lint. No. 18 is the mest common shape. Of convex 
nd-scrapers of flint there are 10 specimens (Fig. 76 


0-22), which can be divided into two main types: A 
thick hoof-shaped (20), found in two specimens, and a 


ner type with straight side edges and pointed cor- 


ners (21,22). Three of this shape are small and tri- 


Scale- haped piece of flint 


io cm 


A specimen measuring 2.1 
(Fig. 76, 15). Three edges have a split ap- 
pearance and the upper and lower surfaces are equally 


Vauite 


ed. Apparently it is the type known from Europe, 


for example in the Komsa culture at the Arctic shore 
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of Norway, and in northern Asia, from late Paleolithic 
to early Neolithic 


piéce écaillés, 


time; in French literature called 
a kind of knife or—as suggested by H. 
Breuil—small, used-up nuclei (Breuil, 1924, p. 528). 
Eighteen specimens of this type were found by the 
author in a house ruin from 14-15th century in north- 
eastern Greenland belonging to the Thule culture influ- 
enced by Dorset culture. (Full results of this research 
are not yet published.) 

Adze-blades 


cious slate. A 


Six adze-blades were found, all of sili- 

broad, two-sided specimen has flat, 
chipped sides with traces of grinding (Fig. 76, 16). The 
remaining five are narrow and chisel-shaped, 3.8 to 5.6 


cm. long, with only the faceted edge ground (Fig. 76, 17). 


Lamps. One-half of a small flat, approximately oval, 
soapstone lamp is 6.1 cm. across (Fig. 77). The length 
was evidently only 9-10 cm. From the sharp rim the 
low, sloping sides grade evenly into the bottom, and 
there is thus no distinct base to it. Two carved oval 
holes near the rim further suggest that this lightweight 
lamp of only 0.4 cm. thickness may have been sus- 
pended. That it was used solely for light is certain. 
From another soapstone lamp of the same flat, oval 
form a smaller fragment has been preserved. This lamp 
has been of the same diminutive size, but has thicker 
walls of 0.9 cm. 


Cooking pot. A 4.9 by 4.5 cm. large fragment of a 
soapstone container with thin, keen rim belongs to a 


straight sided jar at least 4.5 cm. high. 

Micro-core. A small core of milk-white quartz, 2.4 
cm. high, 2.3 cm. long and 1.0 cm. wide, has a keel- 
shaped back, fluting along one lateral edge and a strik- 
ing platform with preparatory flaking (Fig. 76, 14). No 


regular microlithic flakes were found. 


Refuse. In all, 304 bits of refuse are found in the 
collection. The raw materials are divided as follows: 
139 of silicious slate, 64 of flint (of which the main 
part are irregular chips, and only a few approach true 
flakes and microliths in form), 34 rough pieces of quartz 
and 67 of rock crystal. 


The rhomboid-lanceolate end-blade is a rare 
type in the Dorset culture; the form is known 
only from a few finds described by Wintem- 
berg (1939, p. 83) from Newfoundland. These 
sites date from as late as the 13-15th cen- 
tury. But all the Sarqag variations of the blade 
type are old, widely spread forms in North 
America and in Asia. And the 
lanceolate blade with or without the faintly 
marked shoulders are commonly found in the 
Ipiutak culture (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, PI. 
14), while the third variety is very close to the 
diamond-shaped blade in the Near-Ipiutak cul- 
ture, where the two other forms are also 
found (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, Pl. 80). The 


northern 


— 
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Fic. 76. Artifacts from Sargaq. Natural size 
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little narrow, concave-based blade is a typical, 
if somewhat short, example of this rather 
usual west Greenland form (Solberg, 1907, 
Pl. 12, 33-37). It falls within the range of 
variations of the triangular blade with con- 
cave base in the Dorset culture, but is very 
different from the typical form (Wintemberg, 
1939, Fig. 4, No. 2, 6, 9, and Holtved, 1944, 
Pl. 2, 1-4). On the other hand it has a closer 
parallel in Ipiutak’s arrow blade, type 2, and 
in Near-Ipiutak (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, Fig. 
20, a, and Pl. 80, 15-22). The double-pointed 
slender side blade for weapon-head is not 
known from the Dorset culture. But quite 
corresponding forms are seen in the Ipiutak 
complex (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, Pl. 2, and 
Pl. 80, 26-31), and in the Denbigh Flint com- 
plex (Giddings, 1951, Fig. 61, A, 8). 

As the scrapers, the convex end- 
scraper very wide distribution in the 
Eskimo area, but the little triangular type with 
in the oldest Eskimo 
strata, and the thick, hoof-shaped form is very 
similar to some specimens in the Ipiutak cul- 
ture (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, Pl. 18, 3). The 
concave side-scraper made of a thick flake is 
less frequent in our material than the end- 
scraper, but yet it occurs by the hundreds in 
Disko Bay. Relatively few side-scrapers are 
known from the Dorset culture (The Thule 
district, north Labrador and Newfoundland), 
and the specimens are chiefly made of thin 
chips, none of them are of distinct forms such 
as the chipped high-backed type from west 
Greenland. Much the side- 
scraper with completely worked outer surface 
in the Ipiutak culture, where it is one of the 
most important elements (Larsen and Rainey, 
1948, Fig. 24), and—especially—the type of 
the Old Bering Sea culture with straight grip- 
piece ollins, 1937, Pl. 41, 22). 

The microlithic core indicates the lamellar 
flaking characteristic of the Dorset culture. 
But at the same the type is of 
special interest. No cores from the Canadian 
Dorset are noted in the literature, but from 
Newfoundland Wintemberg (1939, p. 90) 
mentions microliths, which could have been 
struck from prepared cores. The Sarqaq spec- 
imen, with its diminutive and narrow 
spall-like form with fluting along one lateral 


regards 


has a 


sharp corners is prevailing 


more similar is 


time core 


size 


edge, and the striking platform and preparatory 
flaking is identical with the characteristic type 
described by Rainey (1939, p. 387) from the 
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old Campus site in Alaska, and consequently 
as well with the paralléls shown from Mongolia 
(Nelson, 1937, p. 270). The same type is also 
found in Verkholenskaja Gora in the Irkutsk 
region in an apparently late mesolithic context 
(Field, 1937, Fig. 1, 6, 7). The Sarqaq spec- 
imen is not isolated in west Greenland; Sol- 
berg (1907, Fig. 14) has pictured a conical 
but the above described form is the 
common one and is found in several examples 
in the collections from various sites in Disko 
Bay. A special mark of a number of these 
is the acute angle, 30°— 45°, which the fluted 
edge makes with the striking platform. Micro- 
lithic flakes are found by the hundreds in the 
same finds. 

The nicely done little flat, oval lamp of 
soapstone—the first one of this kind from 
west Greenland—which is represented by two 
fragments, is rather unusual, but resembles 
the commonest and probably oldest of the 
two main types of the Dorset culture. This flat 
type is found in sandstone from the Thule 
district (Holtved, 1944, Pl. 2, 34-36), and thin- 
walled, oval, but essentially deeper, lamps of 
soapstone are known from Melville Peninsula 
(Rowley, 1940, Fig. 1, a) and Button Point, 
Baffin Land (Mathiassen, 1927, Fig. 70). Also 
in Alaska this lamp type, however, is an old 
and widespread form. 


core, 


THE BURIN IN THE ESKIMO CULTURE 


Since the type of implement described above 
has not been previously taken for a true burin, 
it will be the object here of a more detailed 
discussion. Solberg (1907, Pl. 6) was the first 
who called attention to the type and described 
it as a special west Greenland form of drill 
point. He was, however, aware of the strange 
circumstance that—in spite of being one of 
the most common artifacts—it was of extreme- 
ly unappropriate form, in that all of the spec- 
imens had damaged points. Later Mathiassen 
(1931, p. 93) classed it with west Greenland 
Inugsuk, and succeeding cultures, and named 
it boot creaser, since he regarded the group 
as broken pieces which originally looked like 
another of Solberg’s types: the creasing stone 
(Solberg, 1907, Fig. 15-23). These, however, 
always occur unground in distinction to the 
majority of the “damaged type.” The Danish 
physician Pfaff, who for twenty years was an 
enthusiastic amateur archaeologist in Green- 
land, noted in an inventory of his collection, 
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that in all his years he had sought in vain 
type! His 
misfortune became, however, comprehensible 
to the author after examination of some Green- 
land specimens, which both in appearance and 
in their method of manufacture looked like 
the burin so well known in the Old World. 
That the type should have a function as a 
cutting instrument for harder materials, and 
could therefore be paralleled with the burin, 
has been proposed by de Laguna (1947, p. 193) 
on the Canadian specimens. Work 
in bone should then explain the “damage” of 
the edges, and Collins (1950, p. 25) 
this interpretation. 


for a complete specimen of this 


basis of 


joins in 


The Greenland examples of the type show 
that we are not only dealing with an instru- 


ment with the same function as the burin, 
but with a true burin, which in the most 
original form fulfills the conditions in the 


definition of the Old World’s burin. Even 
on the Sargaq specimens several of the facets 
and the two chipped-off spalls show respec- 
tively the negative and the positive “bulb of 
percussion.” This identity admits interesting 
perspectives with regard to the origin of the 
cultures in question, especially since burins of 
characteristic European forms have now been 
recognized by Giddings in Alaska in the Cape 
Denbigh Flint complex (Giddings, 1951, Fig. 
59-60). 

It can scarcely 


that the burin 


in west Greenland is a special element of the 


be doubted 


material dealt with here, where it comprises 
1/. of the Sarqaq find and an even greater 
percentage in the material from Kekertaq and 
Sermermiut. 


Thus only eight specimens occut 


Inugsuk 


finds belonging to the 


in all of the 


Natural size 


from Sarqaq 
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culture and later cultures in west Greenland. 
This small number seems striking, not the 
least considering that these eight are spread 
over five centuries, from the earliest Inugsuk 
culture until the 17th century, and in view 
of the fact that the type is unknown in the 
Thule culture it indeed even more 
reasonable to see it as a foreign element. 
Figure 78, 6-11 shows some different forms 
of the Greenland burin. Two characteristic 
flint burins of the chisel type from Disko Bay 
(9, 10) have traces of grinding near the front 


seems 


edge as all of the Sarqaq specimens, but several 
are completely without this light grinding, a 
character which, in comparison with European 
burins, certainly should not be weighted too 
heavily, since it is only an adoption of a rather 
common feature of the flint material in the 
early Eskimo cultures, particularly the Dorset. 
Figure 78, 11 is a little angle burin from a flint 
flake which is without reworking or grinding 
on the surfaces, only the front edge and one 
longitudinal edge having been retouched. A 
parallel to this west Greenland specimen is 6 
from Scoresby Sound, one of four unground 
flint burins from the same site, two of which 
resemble 6, whereas the fourth, pictured as 7, 
has the outer surface reworked and an espe- 
Finally 


8S is a double angle burin with the enclosed 


cially carefully made “working point.” 


edge trimmed; the specimen is of unground 
flint with the original flake surface preserved 
on the inner side except for a retouch at the 
front edge, and belongs to a find of unmistak- 
ably Dorset character from Pearyland (Knuth, 
1948, Fig. 7). 

The corresponding 
Canadian 


from the 
generally flat with the 
ground plane (described by Leech- 
mann, 1943, p. 371, and Collins, 1950, p. 25), 


burin type 
Dorset is 


surtaces 


a type which in Greenland, however, is rep- 
resented only by 
the Inugsuk 
tury 


one single specimen from 
dated to the 13-14th cen 
1930, Pl. 14, 8). On the 
other hand there are—to be distinguished from 
the rest of the 


find 
(Mathiassen, 


Canadian specimens—seven 
burins in the material of the Danish National 
Museum from the Dorset site Button Point, 
North Baffin Land (Mathiassen, 1927, p. 207), 
which are of unpolished flint and with the 
inner surface unworked. All are of 
diminutive size and similarly formed; two with 
the outer surface chipped (Fig. 78, 13) and the 


quite 


rest only with retouch along the front edge 
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16 17 


I-13: burins. 1-4, from Sarqaq; 5, resharpening spall from Sarqaq; 6-7, from Scoresbysound; 8, from 


9-11, from Disko Bay; 12-13, from Button Point, Baffin Land; 14-17, three-sided drill points from 
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of (Fig. 78, 12). 
From the Old Bering Sea culture are found 
some “implements with rubbed edges” of slate, 
very similar to the Canadian Dorset type (Col- 
lins, 1937, Pl. 39, 19-22), and probably the 
small ground instruments of silicious slate in 
the Ipiutak culture, called small chisels, are 
similar tools (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, Pl. 10, 
14, 15). 

In these forms—including the majority of 
those from Canada—we probably have the 
prototype of the iron blade in the typical 
splitting-knife of the Eskimos. In the Old 
Bering Sea culture stone and iron blades are 
used contemporaneously (judging by the blade 
grooves) in similarly formed composite knife 
handles (Collins, 1937, Pl. 38, 5-7); the dimen- 
sions of the groove for the stone blade cor- 


and parts the side edges 


respond closely to the above mentioned burin- 
Unfortunately 
no iron blades are preserved. But this short, 
strong form of knife handle has a longevity 
and wide distribution in the Eskimo cultures; 
among the western Eskimo, where the 
splitting technique by cutting was in use longer 
than farther east, examples showing the form 
of these found, viz. the 
splitting knife. The conformity with the orig- 
inal burin-like stone blades is striking: 
responding size and shape with a blunt, oblique 
front short, edge 
pointed corner. We often even find a parallel 
to the hollow of the facet on the true burin 
in a notch-shaped curve on the iron blade, a 
trait making the implement more effective 
(Hoffman, 1898, Pl. 19, 4, and Birket-Smith, 
1945, Fig. 174, a). In this connection we ought 
to mention a penetrating observation of Ras- 
mussen (1932, p. 101) from the Copper 
Eskimo concerning this type of knife: “. . . by 
continually passing the notch (of the blade) 
through the same the horn at 
length cut through. Common paleolithic in- 
strument; been used Denmark, 
where flint took the place of iron.” The rela- 
tion to this old type was even closer than could 


like specimens in the culture. 


and 


iron blades are in 


cor- 


edge and a transverse or 


groove was 


has also in 


be supposed by Rasmussen, and is also a re- 
markable example of the development right 
up to modern time of a specialized paleolithic 
tool. 

We have, however, already with most of the 
Canadian Dorset specimens got away from the 
classical burin, but the question of where the 
burin and burin-like should 


border between 
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be drawn has hardly any practical significance. 
The point is that the true burin occurs. And 
as such it is an important element to be added 
to the paleo-Eskimo culture, when connec- 
tions with the proto-Eskimo strata and the 
Old World are to be established. Thus is the 
type indeed to be seen in relation with the 
Eurasiatic burin forms of Cape Denbigh. The 
conformity here is evident. A common char- 
acteristic—contrasting to the Eurasiatic burin— 
is the chipping frequently covering most of 
the outer surface. There is also a close resem- 
blance between specimens like the chisel-type 
figured by Giddings (1951, Fig. 59, a, 3) and 
our Figure 78, 10 from west Greenland; the 
Denbigh double burin (Giddings, 1951, Fig. 
60, a, 2) and the Pearyland specimen in our 
Figure 78, 8; and finally the Denbigh angle 
burins (Fig. 60, a, 6, 7) and the burin from 
Scoresby Sound in Figure 78, 6. 

In connection with the burin in west Green- 
land we shall here briefly discuss what 
for this territory a special development of the 
type, which has a definite significance for the 
question of a contact between the culture dealt 
with here and the Thule culture in 
Greenland, and the relative chronology. It is 
concerned with the three-sided drill point of 
ground silicious slate, a characteristic, power- 
ful point, which is found in very large num- 
bers in several of Disko Bay’s middens a 
Kekertaq and Sermermiut (Solberg, 1907, P! 
5). The absence of drills is a characteristic 
which Sargag has in common with the Dorset 
culture, and to some extent with the [piutak 
culture (Larsen and Rainey, 1948, p. 105). The 
appearance of this special drill point type 
then, demands an explanation, and that mat 


west 


be found in the burins described above. That 
the type belongs to our west Greenland stone | 


material seems to be quite clear. The dril 
point of the Thule culture is different, viz. 
the type with a wide, flat tang, and a thinne 
point; in the Inugsuk culture it is also this 
type which is the most common, whereas the 
three-sided drill point is only known in tw 
examples from the west Greenland Inugsub 
culture, one of them from Disko Ba 
(Mathiassen, 1934, p. 154 and 1936, p. 75 
The chronological position of the type as com 
pared to the burin is indicated by the fact 
that it not And 

purely typological observation of the different 


does occur in Sarqaq. 


forms seems indeed to show a development 
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from burin to drill point, a development which 
does not exclude, however, the continued exist- 
ence of the burin. Mathiassen (1933, p. 89), 
aware of variations in the remarks 
point narrow, 
sometimes wider, indeed in some cases it is 
that doubt whether 
they really are drill bits, but as there is every 


type 
sometimes the is rather 


so wide one begins to 


kind of transitional form, and apparently they 


are the same implement in all cases, it is 


probable that they are drills.” Some forms 
of the drill point are illustrated in Fig. 78, 
14-17. No. 14, of which there are very few 


examples, distinguishes itself from the burin 
by its polished facet, the broad flat point is 
not very suitable for drilling, but protrusions 
and traces of smoothing resulting from wear 
show, however, that it has been used for this 
purpose. Nos. 15, 16, 17 indicate the develop- 
ment toward the thick drill with narrow point 
and almost equilateral cross-section; 16 is the 
most frequently occurring form. No. 15 is of 
flint, a material otherwise rarely used. 
The cause of this development can in all 
explained by a 
with the drilling-technique of the Thule cul- 


The lack of drill 


consequently places Sargqaq as an early, pre- 


probability only be contact 


ture. the three-sided point 


Thule, phase in the culture dealt with here. 


SUMMARIZING REMARKS 

In the analytical review of the Sarqaq types, 
these have continually been compared with 
the Dorset culture, with which many similari- 
ties turned up. But at the same time important 
differences were demonstrated; thus none of 
the types are restricted in distribution to the 
Dorset culture, yet one element, grinding of 
this culture. In 


flint, is a characteristic of 


ther words, the representative types of the 


Dorset are not found; especially striking is the 


absence of the typical wide, triangular blade 


with concave base, since this is not even 


known in a single specimen from the whole 
Add to this that 


Sargqaq types are unknown in the Dorset cul- 


or west Greenland. three 


ture—narrow side blade for weapon head, 
thomboid flint blade, and prepared core with 
lateral fluting. Two others are absent in the 
here occurring stable form—the relatively long, 
narrow point with concave or straight base, 


and the thick, chipped concave sidescraper. 
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Finally the dominating type in Sargaq, the 
lanceolate weapon blade, is only known from 
Newfoundland. 

In Alaska, on the other hand, all of the 
Sarqaq types are found again; this is true for 
the three cultures, Ipiutak, Near-Ipiutak, and 
the Cape Denbigh Flint complex, taken to- 
gether. The six types discussed are distributed 
in the following way: narrow side blade for 
weapon head, narrow point with concave or 
straight and the lanceolate blade are 
common to all three of them (in that the 
resemblance with Cape Denbigh is only valid 
for the form). The thick, chipped concave 
sidescaper is a well-known Ipiutak and Near- 
Ipiutak type; rhomboid flint blades are found 
in Near-Ipiutak; and the prepared core with 
lateral fluting is known from the Cape Den- 
bigh Flint complex. 


base, 


Probably the Sarqaq material can be inter- 
preted as evidence of an Eskimo culture, close- 
ly related to the earliest Eskimo cultures in 
Alaska, which appeared in west Greenland 
after wanderings without lengthy stops; i.e., 
without development of local types in the east- 
ern areas, contrary to what happened to the 
Dorset culture. And the source of this culture 
current seems to have been different from that 
of the Dorset culture. Consequently the west 
Greenland culture can scarcely be classified as 
Dorset culture, in spite of three Dorset types 
occurring in some of the collections from Disko 
Bay: the oblique, rounded knife blade, the end 
blade with notches, and the convex 
scraper with flaring edges (Solberg, 1907, Pl. 3 
and Pl. 1). The west Greenland culture was 
apparently after the Sarqaq phase to some ex- 
tent influenced by the Canadian Dorset. But 
that we are dealing with a paleo-Eskimo cul- 
ture is evident. I shall therefore suggest the 
term The West Greenland Paleo-Eskimo Cul- 
ture. 


side 


Even if it is not possible to advance an abso- 
lute date for the west Greenland paleo-Eskimo 
culture, it seems possible to clarify the relative 
position with regard to the Thule and Inugsuk 
cultures. The Greenland Paleo-Eskimo 
culture must have reached Greenland before 
the Thule culture. Thus the collection from 
Sargaq has no Thule, nor Thule-influenced 
types. 


west 


This is, analogous with the relation be- 
tween Dorset and Thule culture in the Thule 
District (Holtved, 1944, p. 61). But the Dorset 
culture in the Thule District expired before 
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the immigration of the Thule culture, whereas 
the west Greenland Paleo-Eskimo culture con- 
tinued to exist parallel with the Neo-Eskimo 
culture. In west Greenland, for example, we 
see among the burin-using Eskimo a develop- 
ment of the three-sided drill point under the 
influence of the drill technique of the neo- 
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Eskimo, and there are evidences of influence 
in the opposite direction. But nothing definite 
can be said about the nature of the interrela- 
tions as long as only the Thule and Inugsuk 
sites are excavated, nor of the length of this 
continued existence of the paleo-Eskimo in 


west Greenland. 
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uk HE VIRU VALLEY Project of 1946 was 

is undertaken as an intensive and integrated 

= study focusing the research of a number of 
anthropologists on the problems of a single, 
relatively small valley on the north coast of 
Peru. The ideal of the project was an analysis 
of the cultural history and prehistory of the 
Viru Valley from the time of earliest human 

_ occupation to the present. The final reports 


ff the participants are now beginning to appear 

(Ford and Willey, 1949; Ford, 1949; Bennett, 

1950) and these document the very substantial 
| success of the project. 

Special importance attaches to Ford’s report 
of his stimulating discussion of the 
of the problems involved in strati- 
ed graphic analysis and in surface surveys. Ford’s 
er statement of theory and method and his in- 
genious graphic of of 


general interest to archaeologists and can be 


| 
because 


nature 


presentation data are 
expected to influence students of prehistory 
working in fields other than Peru. The merits 
of this report have been discussed briefly by 
Evans, also a participant in the Viru project 
(Evans, 1951). 

Before 1946, the North Coast chronological 
framework was essentially a sequence of deco- 


rated pottery types based in part on 


u stratigraphy and in part on typological 


grave 
Serla- 
| tion. The Viru project concentrated much of 
its attention on habitation sites and refuse de- 
posits and secured stratigraphic sequences from 
times to the Inca period. This 
Viru work revealed certain errors in the older 
| chronological scheme; the important 
change resultant from the study was the shift- 
ing of the Gallinazo style from a post-Moche’ 
to a pre-Moche position. 
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Throughout this paper, the site name “Moche” will 
-d to designate the style called “Mochica” in the 
AY 

7 ject the Proto-Chimu or Early Chimu 
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> older 


reports, 

literature. This usage follows a suggestion 
made by (Ms.) 
Mocl 


hica has definite ethnographic 


Rowe who points out that the word 
if 


and linguistic yn- 
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which are undesirable in an archaeological 
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Detailed on the stratigraphic 
quences found in 1946 have not yet appeared. 
Ford summarizes the data, however, as a basis 
for his main project which is the dating of 
surface collections from the sites surveyed in 
the valley. Additional information on the 
Gallinazo style Bennett’s report. 
Enough information is already available to per- 


reports Se- 


is given in 
mit the definition of interesting problems and 
to raise some questions regarding the conclu- 
drawn by Ford and Bennett. It a 
compliment to the scholarship of both writers 


sions is 
that a reader of their reports can attempt a 
critical without the 
Viru collections. 


analysis even access to 


Since Ford’s report presents a summary of 
the whole Viru sequence, it will be convenient 
to base our analysis on it, referring to Ben- 
nett’s Gallinazo study and the preliminary re- 
ports of the other Viru project participants as 
We will 
start with a discussion of survey and classifica- 
tion methods and then 


they relate to Ford’s presentation. 


take up specific prob- 
lems of relative dating in their chronological 


order. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
“MEAN CULTURAL DATE” 


Ford and Willey? carried out a surface sur- 
vey of the whole Viru Valley, in order “to 
date, within as narrow limits as possible, a 
substantial number of the old occupation sites” 
(Ford, 1949, p. 31). The success achieved was 
such that Ford offers the study as “an exposi- 
tion of some techniques for measuring culture 
history and time change which are slightly 
different from, and in some details possibly 
are an improvement on, the current modes of 
handling chronological problems.” The surface 
survey carried on in 


excavation of selected sites. 


was conjunction with 
Sherds from the 
various stratigraphic levels were classified and 


the various types were graphed as percentages. 


For convenience, only Ford will be cited hereafter 
in this paper with reference to the surface survey and 
Viru classification. Strong, Evans, and Collier under- 


took the contemporaneous excavations, and the classifi- 


cation and much of the cultural analysis was a joint 


product of the various participants in the Viru project. 
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A master chart covering virtually the entire 
occupation of the Viru Valley by pottery mak- 
ing groups was set up from the excavated data, 
and ceramic periods were defined. At the 
same time, sherds were collected from a wide 
variety of surface sites, and also converted into 
graphs of type percentages, each surface col- 
lection being treated as equivalent to a single 
stratigraphic The surface site graphs 
were then compared with the stratigraphic 
chart, and the period in which the best match- 
ing occurred was considered to be the “mean 


lev el. 


cultural date” of the surface collection. By 


this seriational method Ford assigned approxi- 
mately 270 surface sites to ceramic periods 
(Ford, 1949, Appendix A). 

The casual reader may gain the impression 
that this ceramic period represents the average 
(longest) period of occupation of the site. It 
should therefore be emphasized that the im- 
prov ed techniques presented do not “date the 
but only The data 
given by Ford appear to substantiate the con- 


site,” the surface sherds. 
clusion that a representative collection of sur- 
face sherds does reflect a cultural unit in time. 
Both the check samples from excavation, and 
the rarity of discordant relationships between 
reduced and oxidized wares for the plotted 
surface sites, indicate that disturbed sherds 
from earlier levels are seldom present in suff- 
cient quantity to upset the percentage fre- 
quencies of the cultural unit represented by 
an adequate surface sample. 

More discussion of the significance of the 
“mean cultural date” is required. Ford (p. 51) 
concludes that this surface date does not re- 
flect the length of occupation, the date of set- 
One 


may question this conclusion, since available 


tlement, or the date of abandonment. 
evidence suggests that the surface collection 
usually does reflect the period of terminal oc- 
Ford checked the reliability of sur- 
face dates by test pitting all deep sites, and 


cupation. 


by collecting sherds from all parts of the site 
surface. “Generally it would not be expected 
stratum would be covered for 
(Ford, 1949, p. 35). Excava- 
tions were made in at least 28 sites (not count- 
ing those excavated by Bennett), but the dat- 


that an older 
its full extent” 


ings assigned to both the surface sherds and 
the excavated levels have been published for 
Ford 


from 10 of the 


only 9 of these used the data 


sites. 


obtained excavated sites to 


make the master chart of Viru ceramic de- 
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velopment, and 4 of these have both the sur- 
face and excavation dates given (Appendix A 
and Fig. 4). The terminal occupation is re- 
flected by 3 of these surface collections (sites 
V-108, 272, and 171). The last of these sites 
is especially important because the large sur- 
face sample (626 sherds) matched the exca- 
vated percentages for the Estero (Inca) period 
almost perfectly. However, excavation in vari- 
ous parts of the site revealed an occupation 
throughout the entire range of the Viru Valley 
chronology, from Estero to Guafiape. 

The surface sample from site V-167 is the 
only collection which does not agree with the 
terminal occupation date indicated by excava- 
tion. The surface sherds were placed iri late 
Gallinazo times (F-G Ford, Appendix A) but 
the fourteen levels from cut A at this site were 
compressed into 3 Tomaval (D-E) 
Figure 4. ceramic types and 
frequencies are completely different for Gal- 


lev ls in 
The diagnostic 


linazo and Tomaval, yet Ford places the sur- 
face sherds in an earlier period than _ those 
found in the stratigraphic levels. 

Ford gives surface and stratigraphic dates in 
Appendix A for 5 other excavated sites not 
included in his chart. The two dates are 
stated to agree for sites V-14, V-46, and V-127; 
V-39 has a Huancaco surface date, and a late 
Gallinazo stratigraphic date; sherds from all 
parts of V-89 indicated the Gallinazo period, 
though 47 
were placed in the Huancaco period. 

Bennett (1950, pp. 24-63) discusses 21 Gal- 
linazo sites but for only 5 sites have we both 


sherds from an excavated roon 


surface and excavation dates: all surface sam- 
ples are placed in a Gallinazo-Huancaco trans- 
ition period while all excavation dates are 
Gallinazo alone, with frequent extension int 
early Gallinazo. Five other sites have only 
surface dates given, and all are placed in the 
Again 


there is the suggestion that the surface dates 
than the 


Gallinazo-Huancaco transition period. 


are consistently later strata they 
cover. 

Of the 14 sites for which both surface and 
stratigraphic dates are given by Ford and Ben- 
nett, all but one suggest that the “mean cul- 
tural date” reflects the terminal occupation of 
the site. This possibility should be checked for 
all sites from which both surface and exca- 
vated sherds were collected. Special attention 
should be paid to the depth of the site and, 
if the site was occupied for multiple periods, 
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to the quantity of out-of-place sherds. Inso- 
far as the available information is representa- 
tive, it can be asserted that surface sherds 
from any deep deposit will not reflect the 
average period of occupation of the site. Con- 
trary to Ford’s assumption, site V-171 and 
most of Bennett’s sites indicate that earlier 
occupation deposits can be completely covered 
if the site is of any depth. Therefore, in using 
these surface dates in studies of settlement 
pattern and population growth, one must be 
careful not to overrate the significance of 
small, shallow sites (well represented in the 
survey) in relation to the concealed earlier 
occupation of large, deep sites. 


THE SIZE OF THE SHERD SAMPLE 


Another problem is the size of a surface 
sample to which a reliable date can be as- 
signed. Ford (p. 36) concludes “that the range 
of variation from the actual percentage of a 
type on a site to be expected in a collection 
of over about 200 sherds is probably not more 
than 10 per cent,” and the sites graphed in 
Figure 5 confirm this quantitative definition 
of reliability. However, in Appendix A Ford 
has dated collections which are too small to 
insure this approximation to actual type per- 
centages; more than 20 per cent of the sites 
are represented by collections of less than 50 
sherds. 

Temporal placement of the Viru surface col- 
lections in a specific ceramic period depends 
on sherd number with each ceramic type ex- 
Most of the diagnostic 
decorated types represent less than one per 
cent of the total number of sherds in any 
sample of over 200 specimens (the importance 
of decorated sherds will be discussed present- 
ly). Therefore, in collections of less than 200 


pressed as a per cent. 


specimens, single sherds are accorded excessive 
per cent ratings which are not comparable to 
the same per cent figure representing numerous 
decorated sherds in a large surface collection. 
For example, the 3 Puerto Moorin W/R sherds 
from site V-193 (Fig. 4, J, 103 sherds) repre- 
sent the maximum frequency of the type (3 
per cent) and these few sherds are therefore 
considered diagnostic of the period frequency 
(Fig. 8). The 6 to 9 Puerto Moorin W/R 
sherds from sites V-74 (743 sherds) and V-16 
(993 sherds) represent less than one per cent 
of the total surface sherds and so have no sig- 
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nificance in the temporal placement of these 
sites (Fig. 5, F-G, late Gallinazo). The place- 
nent of a number of sites (such as V-134, 138, 
215, 273, 298, 300) depends on the presence 
or, equally important, the absence of decorated 
yares, but too few sherds are available to en- 
sure a representative range of types, let alone 
a significant percentage frequency. A large 
number of site collections with less than 100 
sherds have been “dated” in Appendix A. 
Only 7 of the 51 post-Puerto Moorin sites rated 
as “poor” have over 200 sherds; it would ap- 
pear that most of the collections with dates to 
which Ford has assigned a “poor validity” rat- 
ing are not represented by a sufficient number 
of sherds to yield the original ceramic fre- 
quencies. 


QUANTITATIVE FIRING PERIODS AND 
QUALITATIVE CERAMIC PERIODS 
Repeated reference is made to the rarity of 

“obviously 

the already known ceramic chronology [of dec- 

orated wares] promised to be of little assist- 


decorated wares in midden refuse; 


ance in the dating of dwelling site refuse” 
(Ford, 1949, p. 41). The Viru classifiers there- 
fore concentrated full attention on the utility 
wares and propose a variety of types on the 
Ford (p. 31) 
offers the final result as a study in quantitative 
method. His procedure represents one of the 


basis of firing, finish, and size. 


foremost advances in American archaeology 
and the over-all success of the detailed analysis 
of plain wares is quite evident. However, the 
author seems to have overstated his reliance 
on quantity rather than quality. Insofar as 
Figures 4 and 5 are represented, the ceramic 
periods proposed by the Viru project are still 
defined by the presence or absence of diag- 
Many surface collec- 
tions have been dated by these fancy time- 
bearers rather than by the quantity of plain 
wares found, even though the domestic pottery 
should be the best indication of the occupation 
period. 


nostic decorated types. 


On the basis of a quantitative analysis of 
undecorated pottery, the history of the Viru 
Valley is represented by only three periods, 
characterized by differing firing techniques: un- 
controlled (Puerto 
Moorin, Gallinazo, Huancaco), and reduction 
(Tomaval, La Plata, Estero). These three 
stages will be referred to hereafter as firing 


(Guafiape); oxidization 
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allinazo times on, the finer 


ubdivisions are set up primarily on 


bsence of the rare decorated 
idden. This becomes clear 


strata cuts plotted in Ford’s Figure 4 


dependently; here it can be seen 


plain ware types maintain a 


nstant frequency at each site with- 


ng periods. Only one site, 


e whole period of reduced 


to Estero). The only signifi- 


change is the shift from the 
of Castillo-Valle Plain (oxi- 


aval-Viru Plain (reduced). This 


ted in the Tomaval period, 


period distinctions depend on the 


ice of the few Inca, Chimu, 
decorated sherds. Moche 
absence of negative painted 


iagnostic features which set 


period off from the Gallinazo 


1wcement of numerous sites in 

llustrates this reliance upon 

Site V-46 is placed in the 


because of one or two La Plata 


and the quantity of Viru 
the plain ware frequencies at 
compatible with the Toma- 
they match the expected fre- 


an those of site V-37, a site 
by Ford. Site V-247 is quan- 


but is placed in the Galli- 


suse of the decorated sherds 
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V-287 have equivalent plain 
but their different specific 


n the presence or absence 


corated sherds. On the basis 


quencies, there are grounds 
} from the Tomaval to the 
V-139 from Huancaco to 
rom middle to late Gallinazo, 
jallinazo to Huancaco. Ford’s 


sites as V-174, 300, 139, and 


frequencies of plain wares 
om 0 to 30 per cent from the 
in stratigraphic levels. The 


the basis of decorated sherds 


associated plain wares out of 
oh 


firing periods, and some- 


plain wares into a completely 
period. Therefore, at a signif- 


sites the claimed significance 
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THE TEMPORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SIZE 
VARIATIONS IN PLAIN WARES 


To Ford (p. 40) any “ ‘type’ is an artificial 
concept created by the classifier.” However, 
on page 67 he confuses his actual taxonomic 
procedure by stating that only certain of his 
typological divisions are “artificial distinctions” 
while others are “inherent in the material.” 
In defining a type the classifier must select 
diagnostic traits from a wide variety of differ- 
ences. He seeks to control this arbitrary choice 
by selecting those variations which have some 
value for predicting cultural associations in 
time or area. When dealing with quantities 
of sherds he must be careful not to overrate 
the significance of frequencies which can _ be 
unduly influenced by preservation, intended 
use, Or original vessel size. The importance 
which Ford has placed on size variations in 
plain wares needs clarification. The only dif- 
ference between Castillo Plain and Valle Plain 
is that of thickness, the division being between 
6 to 12 and 12 to 40 mm., respectively (Ford, 
pp. 74, 75). Just the mechanical task of train- 
ing the eye to judge this nonequal size varia- 
tion between the two types would produce an 
appreciable error, which is noted by Ford on 
page 47. Additional questions concerning the 
value of this size distinction arise from the 
plotted frequencies. The maximum average 
frequency of Valle Plain in the excavated cuts 
is 25 per cent, with a contemporaneous 65 per 
cent for Castillo Plain. Usually larger vessels 
make more sherds than smaller ones, but such 
is not true of the two types under discussion 
As drawn in Ford’s Figure 6, Valle vessels are 
approximately twice as large as Castillo vessels, 
yet there are less than one-half as many Valle 
sherds. Therefore, only a few Valle vessels 
need be represented by this small number of 
sherds, and there is the possibility that a single 
vessel, if relatively unscattered, could radically 
alter the frequency relationship between Valle 
and Castillo. In addition, the rim sherd fre- 
quencies, as plotted in Figure 6, suggest that 
the number of Valle and Castillo vessels was 
more nearly equal than the number of sherds 
or the average sizes would indicate. The size 
and shapes of rim sherds often provide a gen- 
eral indication of the number of vessels, and 
a discussion of the relative quantities of rim 
and body sherds of these two size variants 
would be useful in the final description of 


these ceramic types, if the size distinction 1s 
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It is also possible that rim, .neck, 
and shoulder portions of these plain vessels 


retained. 


were thickened for strengthening, while the 
remaining body of the pots was gradually 
thinned toward the bottom. Sherds from the 
same vessel could easily be placed in different 
types. 

Ford nonetheless feels that the typological 
distinction is justified because he finds “that 
Valle Plain came in later than Castillo Plain 
and reached a lower peak of popularity is 
shown by all cuts that cover the early part 
f the Gallinazo period” (Ford, p. 48). When 
the pertinent levels are plotted individually, 
the fluctuation between Valle and Castillo 
types does not support temporal significance. 
Both cut 1 and cut 2 of site V-51, and cut 
f site V-162 do show minimal percentages of 
Valle in the lower levels, but so does cut 1 of 
V-162 which is placed in mid-Gallinazo, at 
the peak of the Valle frequency in the other 
cuts! In addition, both cuts at V-51 show a 
double curve frequency of the Valle Plain type 
rather than the normal curve, with the fre- 
quency of the upper middle levels approxi- 
If the 
two ceramic types are valid, a rearrangement 


mating the original minimal frequency. 


f the contemporaneous placement of the four 
Gallinazo cuts is indicated. The placement of 
surface sites in Figure 5 has no demonstrable 
relationship with the frequency of Valle Plain. 
The purpose of dividing the Valle and Castillo 
types was to provide an additional temporal 
leterminant. This purpose has not been ful- 
filled because the 20 to 30 per cent fluctuation 
both Figure 4 and Figure 5 destroys any 


Valle 


sites with 1 per cent frequency are inter- 


iagnostic frequency of Plain—levels 
digitated side by side with those yielding 35 
per cent of these sherds. Sites with early Gal- 
linazo Valle frequency are placed in middle 
Gallinazo, and vice versa. The contrast be- 
tween the 11.5 per cent Valle frequency of 
Bennett’s (1950, p. 71) Gallinazo I and Ford’s 
3 per cent frequency of early Gallinazo pro- 
vides an additional reason for questioning the 
distinction made between Valle and Castillo 
Plain sherds as now defined. The uniformity 
needed for diagnostic temporal significance can 
be achieved by the combining of Valle and 
Castillo into one oxidized plain ware type, as 
shown in Figure 79, herein. 


The same problem is raised by the two re- 
duced plain ware types in the post-Gallinazo 
period, Tomaval and Viru Plain. A similar 
fluctuation in frequency as discussed for the 
oxidized plain wares is obvious in Figure 5. As 
drawn in Figure 6, the Viru Plain vessels are 
approximately three times as large as Tomaval 
vessels, yet the frequency of sherds is the re- 
verse, Tomaval being three times as plentiful 
as Viru sherds at the peak of popularity. As 
with the oxidized wares, this is not reflected 
in the rim sherd frequency plotted in Figure 6. 
Since the frequencies of Viru and Tomaval 
Plain show the same trend from late Gallinazo 
times on, there is little temporal significance 
to be gained by the division of the single ware. 


A SUGGESTED REVISION IN 
SURFACE DATINGS 
The quantitative changes of the commonest 
plain wares do become meaningful in a tem- 
poral sense if the size 
made. 


distinctions are not 
When the Viru and Tomaval Plain 
types are represented as a single reduced ware, 
and Valle and Castillo Plain are graphed as 
one oxidized ware, the post-Puerto Moorin sur- 
face sites in Ford’s Figure 5 can be arranged 
so as to reflect the gradual transition from one 
firing period to the other, as done in Figure 79. 
Only half of the Gallinazo and Huancaco sites 
given by Ford (Fig. 5) could be plotted as strip 
graphs in the space available, but the relative 
position of the remaining sites has been indi- 
cated by the site number. With one exception 
(V-179), 
basis of quantity and the theory of normal dis- 
tribution, with no 


all sites have been placed on the 
reference to decorated 
wares. In order to obtain a sufficient number 
of sites which could be plotted, the minimal 
number of sherds per sample was reduced to 


130; the 9 sites with fewer sherds were not 


used. Collections of less than 200 sherds pro- 
duce occasional irregularities in the frequency 
curves, but the greatest variability results from 
sherd samples with a large unclassified residue. 
Sites with such collections have been included 


When viewing the excessive uantities of Castillo 


Plain and the virtual absence of Rubia Plain in the post 
Gallinazo period as plotted in Figure 5, with the oppo 
site frequencies in the excavated cuts (Fig. 4), one won 
ders about the practicality of separating these two late 


oxidized plain wares 
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) parentheses in Figure 79. No attempt has 
been made to indicate the relative time dura- 
tion of the periods in Figure 79, herein. 

Of the 46 surface collections used, the 16 
underlined sites in Figure 79, have been placed 
in a different ceramic period from that assigned 


by Ford 


as excellent fits by 


Many of these newly placed sites are 
rated Ford, so the dating 
ff many nongraphed collections given in Ap- 
pendix A is also open to question. 

the 
placement of sites between Ford’s Figure 5 and 


To some, this 35 per cent difference in 


Figure 79, herein, may seem a slight margin of 


error in terms of the over-all project of surface 


dating. However, the rearrangement does sat- 
isfy the theoretical principle of quantitative 
analysis better than Ford’s seriation. Certain 


other problems are clarified by the rearrange- 
V-251 meter 
levels and strip graphs were made for the small 
number of 


ment. ote was excavated in 
Ford seriated these 
[Fig. 5, V-25]1 
(676), G-H | below the second level | Fig. 5, 
V-251 (648), F-G]. Such reversed stratigraphy 


would be unusual, and one may question the 


sherds found. 
so as fo place the top level 


acement of the levels even if no typological 


change is made. When the plain wares are 
combined, both levels occur together (Fig. 79, 
E-F*), Another problem is the rarity of collec- 
the La Plata 


periods. Urbanization is the main explanatory 


tions representing and Estero 
factor suggested by Ford, but is inadequate to 
account for the drop from approximately 66 
Tomaval sites to 18 La Plata and 6 Estero sites. 
In the rearrangement suggested in Figure 79, 
herein, the number of La Plata sites has been 
loubled, and it seems likely that if domestic 
pottery is given preference over the few decor- 
ated sherds a greater number of the Tomaval 
Appendix A 
placed in the later periods. 


collections in should also be 
As the sites are arranged in Ford’s Figure 5, 
the Estero 
period is completely out of proportion to the 


When 


plain ware types are combined, and the sites 


the quantity of oxidized ware in 


expected frequency. the four major 


arranged on a purely quantitative basis, as 


lone in Figure 79, there is the suggestion that 


the Viru Valley pottery makers were again 
The site is one of a group which quantitatively is 
Huanca hough no Moche decorated sherds are rep 
This problem will be discussed later in con 

the Moche influence in Viru 
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shifting to oxidized firing. The only indication 
of this in the excavated sites is the decreasing 
frequency of the The typo- 
the two late oxi- 
dized wares, Castillo and Rubia Plain, may be 
a complicating factor and should be defined 
more fully. Two Inca sites, V-179 and V-112, 
exemplify the problem, and indicate the im- 
portance of valid ceramic types. 


reduced wares. 


logical distinction between 


If the typo- 
logical size distinction does have temporal sig- 
nificance, as proposed by Ford, site V-179 does 
yield sherd frequencies which are diagnostic of 
the Estero period (though the Viru type is 
still excessive), and no shift to oxidized firing 
would be Howev er, the collection 
from site V-112 then would quantitatively typ- 
ify the Tomaval period, and the site may have 
been reoccupied for a short time in the Estero 
period. If 


indicated. 


variants are 
combined, site V-112 becomes a typical Inca 
site, but site V-179 would have La Plata Plain 
ware frequencies. 


Ford (p. 52 


the plain ware size 


) suggests that the out-of-place 
late like San Nicolas 
in Gallinazo surface sites is due to 


occurrence of 
Moulded 


disturbed cemeteries. 


types 


However, many of these 
site collections have excessive reduced plain 
ware frequencies (sites V-114, 131, 219, 247, 
294) and 
placed in 


on a quantitative basis should be 
a redefined Huancaco period. 


REVIEW OF PERIODS 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 
GUANAPI 

Numerous other problems exist with regard 
to certain ceramic periods defined by strati- 
graphic excavations, and can best be discussed 
Ford, by his use of 
early, middle, and late divisions of the Gua- 


in chronological order. 
Mape period, implies a. single culture divided 
into three approximately equal temporal divi- 
sions. Actually, as pointed out by Rowe (1950, 
p. 171), early Guafape ceramics as now de- 
fined are quite different from those of middle 
and late Guafiape, corresponding rather to the 
first Early Farmer pottery described by Bird 
(p. 26; also Bennett and Bird, p. 121), and 
deserve cultural recognition. The time period 
M-N in Figure 4 should be extended upward 
to include the end of the two ribbed types. 
L-M Guafiape (“middle”) would then be 
marked by the introduction of the bottle ves- 
sel, stirrup spout, and a variety of decorated 


—| 
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types, all of which are supposedly comparable 
to the Cupisnique culture of the Chicama Val- 
ley. This change is quite as significant as the 
appearance of Huancaco sherds, and in both 
situations it should be noted that plain ware 
frequencies are not materially affected. 

The use of Ancon as a type name for Viru 
sherds implies an identity, but one not readily 
discernible, between the descriptions given by 
Ford (pp. 77-78) and the early Ancon type 
collection in the University of California Mu- 
seum of Anthropology (Strong, 1925, pp. 152- 
156). The distinctive quality of the common- 
est Guanfiape decorated type, “Ancon Fine Line 
Incised,” is the lack of polish. The available 
description is inadequate to identify the type 
in Ancon sherds in the University of Cali- 
fornia Museum of Anthropology, a character- 
istic of which is their high polish and groove 
The stirrup spouted vessel is a char- 
f “Ancon Polished Black.” No 


evidence of the stirrup spout is to be found at 


incising. 


acteristic form « 
Ancon in the Uhle surface collections or the 


5). Strong and Willey (1943, p. 16) refer to 
only one fragment from the single stratigraphic 


grave wares illustrated by Carrion (1945, pl. 
, 


test pit made in the Ancon site. The “Ancon 
Zoned Punctate” 
sions, and differs from the dull punctate of 


consists of angular depres- 


early Ancon. Three Cupisnique pots are illus- 
trated by Ford in Figure 9 which lack Guafiape 
counterparts in Figure 4 or in the type descrip- 
tions: Applique Nodes, modeled vessel, and 


“Ancon Zoned Red.” 


PUERTO MOORIN 


Perhaps the most serious problem is the 
Puerto Moorin period; its existence is doubtful. 


Available 


current definition of <¢ 


information not support the 
culture dominated by 
white-on-red ceramics isolated in time between 
the Guafiape and Gallinazo periods because: 

1. No white-on-red ceramic period was iso- 
lated stratigraphically in the Viru Valley. All 
pertinent excavations yielded transitional levels 
in which Guafiape sherds were mixed with 
Gallinazo sherds, with no evidence of white- 


on-red ceramics. 


Surface collections assigned to this period 
lack adequate sherd samples, do not fulfill the 
expected type frequencies, and often contain 


sherds of later ceramic periods. 
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3. The period is represented stratigraphi- 
cally by a single ceramic type, Huacapongo 
Polished Plain. This type appears to be an 
artificial creation containing both a_ polished 
and a plain ware. 


Puerto 

Moorin rests on one excavation, at site V-27?, 

cut B (Ford, 1949, p. 46, Fig. 4). This cut 


had 8 levels. In the top 2, Gallinazo and 


The stratigraphic placement of 


Guafiape sherds were mixed, and these levels 
were not used in the stratigraphic analysis. 
The lower 6 are stated to be “unmixed” (p. 
46), meaning that Gallinazo sherds were not 
present in quantity. Unstated in the text, but 
illustrated in Figure 4, is the fact that Guafape 
sherds are mixed throughout cut B with Hua- 
capongo Polished Plain, the diagnostic Puerto 
Moorin ceramic type. Only the 2 lowest levels 
of this cut lack any Gallinazo sherds. 

In addition to site V-272, one other site had 
Guaniape sherds mixed with Gallinazo sherds: 
site V-171, cut C (pp. 45-46). Of the 12 
levels, the lowest 7 had some Guafiape Red 
sherds 


preponderant Gallinazo 


sherds, and since “inclusion of these levels in 


mixed with 


the master graph would give a misleading idea 
of the relation of these types” the 7 levels were 
ignored. The same selection is suggested for 
site V-302, cut A (p. 47): time span from 
Moche to Guafiape, but thrown out because 
of “mixing of older and later types in the 
same levels.” 

Bennett (1950, p. 73), working independent- 
ly but accepting the Viru framework without 
question, mentions a similar situation in which 
4 Guafiape types were found in the lowest 
level of an unstated number of Gallinazo sites. 

There is no argument with the interpreta- 
tion of levels as mixed when the ceramic types 
found together in these sites occur in different 
However, it is quite 
a different procedure to disregard the only 


strata in deep deposits. 


available stratigraphic data and construct a 
hypothetical stage to fit preconceived theories, 
in this case the suggested existence of a dis- 
tinct time period dominated by white-on-red 

The only interpretation possible at 
the 


ceramics. 
present excavations is that late 
Guafiape and Puerto Moorin plain wares were 
contemporaneous in the Viru Valley, both 
plain wares dying out in the Gallinazo period. 

The only stratigraphic occurrence of the 
only other Puerto Moorin ceramic type, Puerto 


Mox rin 


White-on-red, is a rare continuous 
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distribution throughout the Gallinazo period, 
at 2 sites (Bennett, 1950, p. 84, found the few 
sherds of this type only in Gallinazo I). The 
type does not occur at site V-272, the only 
excavated Puerto Moorin site with published 
data. It is therefore a pure construct to asso- 
ciate this decorated ware with the Puerto 
Moorin period—stratigraphically it is a Gal- 
linazo ware, contemporaneous with negative 
painting. The frequency of this type has been 
misrepresented in the text. The maximum fre- 
quency of 3 per cent (Ford, 1949, p. 59) is 
found only at one surface site, V-193 (Fig. 4), 
and this percentage amounts to approximately 
3 of the 103 sherds collected. Doubt has al- 
ready been expressed as to whether 100 sherds 
is an adequate sample for surface dating. Of 
the 26 other Puerto Moorin sites graphed in 
Figures 4 and 5, only 3 yielded one or two 
White-on-red sherds (3 late Gallinazo surface 
sites also yielded W/R sherds; Fig. 79). Strati- 
graphically, in the Gallinazo period, the type 
frequency of Puerto Moorin W/R never ex- 
ceeds one per cent of the sherd sample. 

Presumably the stratigraphic evidence avail- 
able on the Viru sequence was disregarded 
because of certain mortuary wares (to be dis- 
cussed presently) and because of the large 
number of surface sites yielding little else but 
Huacapongo Polished Plain pottery. In order 
to block in the Puerto Moorin period graphi- 
cally, Ford, in his Figure 4, interdigitated 18 of 
the sixty-odd possible J-K surface collections 
listed in Appendix A. In contrast, only 7 sur- 
face collections fitted the conception of late 
Puerto Moorin, and none of them provided 
the proper percentages needed to fill in the 
LJ gap in Figure 4. Less than half of these 
surface collections represent more than 100 
sherds; many of the houses yielded less than 
20 sherds. All but 11 of the sixty-odd Puerto 
Moorin sites yielded sherds of post-Gallinazo 
ceramic periods, and, in view of the small 
number of sherds, it is possible that the “split 
occupation” of these sites (Ford, 1949, p. 50) 
is a typological construction. Such use of sur- 
face material is extremely hazardous without 
stratigraphic support, and the whole period 
becomes dependent on the validity of the 
Huacapongo ceramic type. 

Again, it is doubtful whether Huacapongo 
Polished Plain is a valid type. In addition to 
being “harder than other Viru pottery,” the 
“distinguishing traits of Huacapongo are the 
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scraped interior surface and the scraped and 
polished exterior” (Ford, 1949, p. 76, italics 
mine). Yet on the same page it is stated that 
the type Guafiape Red Plain is “ancestral to 
Huacapongo Polished Plain. The division be- 
tween these two types is purely arbitrary. For 
pottery made during the period of ‘transition,’ 
the assignment of sherds to one type or the 
other is difficult” (italics mine). Since the 
period of “transition” is represented by the 
entire depth of site V-272, and by half of the 
18 surface sites used in Figure 4, the distinc- 
tion between the Guafiape and Huacapongo 
wares is slight indeed. 

Since Castillo Plain develops out of Huaca- 
pongo Polished (p. 63), one can assume the 
same difficulty in typing sherds is involved in 
transitional Puerto Moorin-Gallinazo wares. As 
graphed, Castillo Plain reaches its constant 
maximum popularity before the end of the 
Puerto Moorin period, and the whole of late 
Puerto Moorin can be considered the period 
of transition in which the distinction between 
Castillo Plain and Huacapongo Polished is 
purely arbitrary. This situation clearly both- 
ered the Viru classifiers because it serves as 
the type example in the discussion of their 
theory of typology: “One type concept might 
have been established on the basis of this 
border material that now appears to be be- 
tween Guafiape and Huacapongo, and another 
on the present border material between Huaca- 
pongo and Castillo Plain. If that had been 
done, then the material that is now considered 
typical Huacapongo would be on the border 
between the two new types” (p. 41). Again, 
on page 67 one reads: “The transition from 
type Castillo Plain to Tomaval Plain is not 
comparable with that from Huacapongo Pol- 
ished Plain to Castillo, or from Guaftape Plain 
to Huacapongo. In the latter cases, the divi- 
sion was clearly made by the classifier, and 
the artificial distinction between the types re- 
quired considerable care to achieve consist- 
ency. The divisions between Castillo Plain- 
Tomaval Plain . are much sharper and are 
inherent in the material” (italics mine). In 
the distinction between the wares under dis- 
cussion the very specific technique of polishing 
is “inherent ‘in the material” also, and it is 
therefore difficult to understand why there 
should be such difficulty in classifying plain 
versus polished sherds. 
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Bennett (1950, p. 73) notes a few fragments 
of four types of Guafiape sherds in the lowest 
levels of his Gallinazo sites; Puerto Moorin was 
not represented stratigraphically. The maxi- 
mum percentage of Huacapongo Polished Plain 
was 1.8 per cent, and the type was restricted 
to Gallinazo I. This is in sharp contrast to the 
12 per cent Huacapongo frequency of Ford for 
early Gallinazo. Has Bennett, working on the 
assumption that only the Gallinazo period was 
represented, provided the actual frequency of 
Huacapongo Polished Plain in the transition 
between Guaftape and Gallinazo? 

There is again the suggestion that the desire 
for a specific white-on-red period has influ- 
enced the classifiers, and that the present 
Huacapongo type is actually a composite of 
polished and plain wares. It may be noted 
that in all earlier and later Viru periods the 
polished wares are in a definite minority in 
comparison to the plain wares. Puerto Moorin 
would be a unique period and culture in that 
all pottery made was of a single polished type. 
Ford (p. 48) calls attention to the abnormally 
fast rate of change indicated for Huacapongo 
as plotted in Figure 4, though he suggests that 
not enough time has been allowed for the 
period. An alternative suggestion, supported 
by the rarity of surface sites which fulfill the 
expected late Puerto 
quency, might be that the period is a typo- 


Moorin ceramic fre- 


logical construction, since stratigraphic evi- 
dence from at least two unplotted sites indi- 
cates the direct transition from Guafiape to 
Perhaps more likely is a_ short 


period characterized by polished red decorated 


Gallinazo. 


pottery during which the plain ware develop- 
ment was not affected. The Huancaco period 
is a later example of this situation. The publi- 
cation of the so-called “mixed” levels in the 
discarded cuts, with reclassified ceramic types, 
would probably provide the actual percentages 
demonstrating the cultural change which fol- 
lowed the Guafiape period. 


PueRTO Moorin RELATIONSHIPS 


It would appear that the main factor re- 
sponsible for the creation of the Puerto Moorin 
period is the Salinar culture defined by Larco 
(1944, 1945a), currently placed between Cu- 
pisnique and Moche I in the Chicama Valley. 
Unfortunately, in the series of publications by 
Larco on the north coast of Peru, the Salinar 
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and Viru cultures have become confused. In 
1941, Viru Valley vessels were labeled “Viru- 
Cupisnicoid” (Larco, 1941, Figs. 43, 80). In 
later publications Larco (1944, p. 1; 1946b, 
p. 155) refers to one “Salinar” cemetery and 
one “Salinar-Cupisnique” cemetery inthe Viru 
Valley. Strong (1948, p. 99) identifies the 
typical Salinar cemetery as site V-66, “the best 
evidences for an isolated Salinar period.” Larco 
has assumed an exact synonymy with the Chi- 
cama culture, and none of the vessels are 
identified as to provenience. Those Viru ves- 
sels which Larco illustrated in 1941 provide 
several distinct types which can be segregated 
from Chicama vessels. The modeled specimens 
represent poorly executed humans atop a 
larger vessel body, connected to a spout and 
bridge (Larco, 1941, Fig. 43, Nos. 1, 2; Fig. 80). 
Similar “Salinar” specimens are shown by 
Larco (1944, p. 4 bottom, all of p. 5, p. 9 bot- 
tom; 1946b, Pl. 66d), and Strong (1947, Pl. 
VII, bottom). The spout and bridge type is 
characteristic of the Viru Valley in the Gal- 
linazo, Huancaco, and Tomaval periods, and 
was never frequent in the Chicama Valley. 
In contrast, the Chicama Valley specimens 
illustrated by Larco as Salinar (1941, Fig. 328) 
are typical of a different style of modeling 
which includes better proportions, larger size, 
an emphasis on whole figures, and handled- 
“Fito- 
spout and bridge vessels are another 
Viru-Cupisnicoid form (Larco, 1941, Fig. 80, 
left column, 2nd down) later illustrated as 
“Salinar” (Larco, 1944, p. 11, top). Multi- 
bodied vessels (Larco, 1941, Fig. 43, right, and 
Fig. 80) also may be a Viru specialty lumped 
with the Chicama Salinar (Larco, 1948, p. 21, 
No. 4). Multibodied vessels are characteristic 
of the Gallinazo culture in the Viru Valley. 
The problem is still further confused | 

Larco’s latest publication (1948, pp. 20, 22) in 
which there is no mention of the Salinar cul- 
ture in the Viru Valley, but the contempor- 


“Viru cul- 


bottle, or stirrup spout vessel forms. 
morphic” 


aneity of Salinar with the negative 
ture” is proposed, and the superposition 
these negative graves over Cupisnique graves 
in the Chicama Valley is referred to (Larco, 
1948, p. 22). Strong (1948, p. 99) states that 
Bird has also found ceramics similar to those 
of Gallinazo in the northern valley. 

The possible contemporaneity of the white- 
on-red and negative horizon styles is also sug- 
gested in the Chancay Valley. Willey’s (1951, 
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pp. 113, 114) defense of a pre-Interlocking 
existence of the white-on-red style at Cerro de 
Trinidad justified. 
negative occurrence of this decorative tech- 
nique is purely a matter of interpretation. The 
negative horizon is represented at this site by 
only six sherds (Willey, 1943, Tables 7, 8). Of 
these, four sherds occur in pit IV, in level 9 
of pre-Interlocking levels 8 to 11; in pit VII 


seems However, a _ pre- 


yne sherd occurred in level 13, and one in 
level 19 of levels 9 to 20. Ford (1949, Fig. 8) 
emphasizes the four sherds and considers the 
the Chancay W/R period to be pre-negative. 
With so few sherds no definite conclusion is 
possible, but it is just as logical to emphasize 
the distribution of these sherds, and claim a 
contemporaneity of 


wh 


painting with 
Valley. Ford 


(pp. 60, 63) postulates that the idea of white- 


negative 
ite-on-red in the Chancay 
on-red decoration came to Viru from this 
entral valley, and, as the Puerto Moorin W/R 
type, replaced the Guafiape incised complex. 
There is no stratigraphic support for this postu- 
lation in the Viru Valley. Chancay White 
Decorated (similar to Puerto Moorin W/R), 
Chancay White Slipped (similar to the Gal- 
linazo Sarraque W/R), and the mammiform 
form) are all 
contemporaneous in the Chancay Valley. Both 
Sarraque W/R and the mammiform jar appear 
for the first time in the Viru Valley in the 
Gallinazo period, and there is no evidence at 
the present time for the prior appearance of 
Puerto Moorin W/R. Bennett (1950, p. 106) 
W/R 
period “presumably corresponds closely in time 
to Gallinazo II.” 


ar (a characteristic Chancay 


ictually proposes that the Chancay 


GALLINAZO 


The ceramic chronology presented by Ford 
in Figure 4 has been proposed as a master 
graph which can be used to establish the tem- 
poral position not only of the artifacts re- 
covered from excavation, but of any adequate 
urface sherd sample from the Viru Valley. 
It has been so used by Bennett (1950) and 
by Ford (1949, Appendix A, condensed in Fig. 
5). It is offered as a foundation for the study 
f the prehistoric settlement pattern of the val- 
ley to be made by Willey. It is therefore essen- 
tial that such an important graph be checked as 
carefully as possible to insure its correctness 
before too many studies become dependent 
on it. 


Bennett seems to have accepted the master 
chart without attempting to check the Gal- 
linazo percentages. His Figure 17 is an “adap- 
tation” of Ford’s Figure 4, but is of uncertain 
value because of definite variations stated in 
the text. The following tabulation provides 
examples of the different frequencies obtained 
by Bennett (1950, text, p. 71) and Ford (1949, 
graph, Fig. 4): 


GALLINAZO I GALLINAZO Ill 


Bennett Ford Bennett Ford 
Castillo Plain 60 7 41 58 
Valle Plain 11.5 3 31 26 
Tomaval Plai 6.5 5.9 
Gloria Polished l 5 11 + 
Sarrac Crean 4.5 5 4.5 l 


The most extreme variant is Huacapongo 
Polished, with Bennett (1950, p. 73) finding 
the type only in Gallinazo I with a maximum 
of 1.8 per cent; Ford (Fig. 4) found the type 
equalled 12 per cent of the total sherds in aver- 
age early Gallinazo levels with a gradual de- 
crease to disappearance in late Gallinazo. 

The variation is such that the best fit of 
the percentages recorded by Bennett for Gal- 
linazo I is the middle Gallinazo (G-H) of 
Ford’s Figure 4. 
analysis and the association of Guafiape sherds 
suggests that Bennett did obtain early Gal- 
linazo. 


However, the construction 


Most of Bennett’s samples were from floor 
levels and rooms and so are not directly com- 
parable with the equal stratigraphic levels 
plotted by Ford. Therefore, a detailed study 
of Figure 4 itself was attempted. Each strati- 
graphic cut was traced separately as a uni- 
lateral graph, and the levels were matched 
independently. The frequency fluctuation in 
many of the ceramic types suggests that specific 
percentages are not as significant as the trends 
indicated and the variety of types present. A 
variant arrangement of the four Gallinazo cuts 
which seems to have as much validity as that 
80.° 
Since the actual number of sherds recovered 
from each level is not available, Figure 80 


published by Ford is shown in Figure 


In general, only alternate levels could be shown in 


the space available. Level 225 of site V-162, cut 1, has 
less than 80 per cent of the sherds represented in Figure 
4, and level 250 was therefore substituted. It was nec- 
essary to enlarge slightly percentages of one per cent or 
less in Figure 80, herein, because of the size reduction 


of the graph. 
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BENNYHOFF | THE VIRU VALLE) 
represents only an approximation, and is of- 
fered only to show that the master chart pre- 
sented by Ford needs additional checking. 

Using the evidence available in Ford’s Figure 
4. the following defense of the new arrange- 
ment is presented: 


1. The major quantitative change in Viru 
ceramic history is the alternation between 
firing techniques, expressed most clearly in the 
plain wares. Until information to the contrary 
is presented, the bulk of the stratigraphic evi- 
dence indicates a transition directly from the 
Guafiape plain wares (uncontrolled firing) to 
those of the Gallinazo (oxidized) period. The 
relatively cent of Valle-Castillo 
and the Tomaval Plain (actually 
some sherds may represent Guafiape Black 
Plain) of the first levels of cut 2, site V-51, 
are more in agreement in the new chart, rep- 
resenting the transition in firing techniques. 
For the lower levels of cut 1, site V-51, the 


smaller per 


excessive 


Castillo frequency is excessive for late Puerto 
Moorin and there is no Tomaval, conditions 
which are meaningful if the 
position of the two cuts is reversed. 


2. As 
Valle and 
because of 


more relative 
noted before, the relation between 
Castillo Plain has little meaning 
the fluctuation in fre- 
quency between adjacent levels and the two 
types have been combined in Figure 80. Valle 
Plain seems to have been the main determi- 
nant in Ford’s placement of cut 2, site V-162, 
but his arrangement of throws the 
Huacapongo, Gloria, and Sarraque frequencies 
out of relationship to the other V-162 cut, and 
also to site V-51. 


excessive 


levels 


3. The Huacapongo frequency cannot be 
analyzed because of the probable confused 
identity of the type with Castillo Plain. In 
Figure 4 the placement of cut 2, site V-162, 
is completely discordant. Virtually no Huaca- 
pongo is present, while the Gloria Polished 
frequency is at its maximum—the reverse of 
the conditions found in the lower levels of 
site V-51. The V-162 conditions are similar in 
both cuts of that site, and the rearrangement 
of levels in Figure 80 produces a more satis- 
factory alignment. The new arrangement indi- 
cates the increasing frequency of Gloria Pol- 
ished as the Huacapongo Polished type dimin- 
ishes. This replacement is not definite within 
any single cut and the possibility that these 
two types are actually one should be investi- 
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gated. It is odd that Bennett (1950, p. 100) 
states that Polished Red ware is first intro- 
duced in Gallinazo II (Figure 80, herein, would 
be in agreement as regards height of popu- 
larity), while on page 71 he indicates that 
the Gallinazo I frequency of Gloria Polished 
Plain is 11 per cent! 


4. Sarraque W/R represents the same situ- 
ation in which Ford has destroyed the uni- 
formity of site 
climax of the 


V-162, and seeks an early 
type when a middle climax 
places more of the types in better alignment. 
Again the influence of the concept of an 
earlier white-on-red horizon is probably repre- 
sented by the placement of this type in Ford’s 
Figure 4. Bennett (1950, p. 71) found the 
maximum frequency of this type, as given by 
Ford, present in all periods. 


The other types are too rare to have any 
definite temporal significance within the Gal- 
linazo period. It may be noted that Bennett 
(1950, p. 84) found Carmelo Negative only 
in Gallinazo III levels while Ford, by his place- 
ment of cuts, extends the occurrence of this 
type almost into Gallinazo I. The new arrange- 
ment of cuts presented herein unifies the type 
in late Gallinazo II and III. The late emphasis 
on Gallinazo Negative agrees with Bennett’s 
findings but Castillo W/R/O sherds were scat- 
tered through the middle levels of only one 
cut, and remain centered in middle Gallinazo. 
The Huancaco Decorated type is unified in 
Figure 80, herein, while Ford’s arrangement 
of cuts introduces a break in this uniform type 
in late Gallinazo. 

The trisection of the Gallinazo period has 
little significance at present. Few surface col- 
lections can be found which fulfill the defini- 
tion of early and middle Gallinazo. The fine 


construction analysis presented by Bennett 
(1950, pp. 64-69) would allow a fourfold 
division, since Gallinazo III has two adobe 


types, “cane and plain adobes, the latter con- 
sistently more recent” in 7 The 
ceramic analyses presented to date leave much 


excavations. 
to be desired. Ford presents a very uniform 
period in which the only significant changes 
are in frequency, and some of these have been 
questioned. From his burial analysis, Bennett 
proposes a number of differences definitive of 
“initial” and “terminal” Gallinazo III which 
seem reliable because of the 
construction remains. 


association of 
There is thus a defin- 


| 
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able basis in both architecture and ceramics 
for splitting Gallinazo III into two subperiods 
having diagnostic differences. On the other 
hand, Gallinazo II ceramics can be recognized 
only through strip matching (Bennett, 1950, 
p. 88). The grave lot information would have 
been much more useful if the undecorated 
pottery had been identified as to type of ware. 
Most of Bennett’s conclusions about the earlier 
Gallinazo burials depend on the assumption 
that all graves from a site represent a single 
unit (Bennett, 1950, p. 97), an assumption 
which would not be valid at some Peruvian 
sites. 

There is little evidence to support the Gal- 
linazo I placement of the graves from. sites 
V-154 and V-265. The seated flexed burial 
position is characteristic of Gallinazo III (Ben- 
nett, 1950, p. 108), and the Tiahuanacoid 
“Decadent Viru” (Larco, 1945b, p. 28; 1946a, 
p. 222). The face collar jar is considered a 
Moche introduction in Gallinazo III (Ben- 
nett, 1950, p. 117), though this origin is open 
to question, and the form is found in Gallinazo 
Il. The open bowl with annular base (Ben- 
nett, 1950, Pl. 7G), among those cultures hav- 
ing possible relationships, is found only in the 
Recuay culture, and “becomes popular in 
periods following Gallinazo” (Bennett, 1950, 
p. 109). In assigning a Gallinazo I date to site 
V-265, Bennett seems to have favored the asso- 
ciation of the Puerto Moorin W/R vessel. Ford 
found this decorated type throughout the Gal- 
linazo period. Thus there is more evidence for 
a Gallinazo III placement of these graves than 
for Gallinazo I. 

Bennett (1950, p. 100) proposes the intro- 

“nolished red ware” in Gallinazo II 
times, though substantial quantities of Gloria 
Polished Plain are found in Gallinazo I mid- 


duction of 


dens (Ibid., p. 71); Ford places the maximum 


occurrence of this type in early Gallinazo. Ben- 
nett (1950, pp. 117, 118) states that Gallinazo 


III witnessed the introduction of the face collar 


jar, double jar with little modeled heads under 
roofs, and a greater emphasis on modeling. 
However, all of these traits are found at the 
Gallinazo II type site, V-164. Bennett (1950 


icTs polished black Ware fo be a 


p. 100) consi 
new introduction in “terminal” Gallinazo III, 
though the type occurs in slight quantities in 
the middens throughout the Gallinazo period. 
Until the stratigraphic evidence is clarified, it 


will be extremely difficult to place Gallinazo 
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graves having only a few vessels within the 
threefold division now proposed. As illus- 
trated, the major ceramic differences are be- 
tween individual graves within the Gallinazo 
subperiods rather than between these sub- 
periods. The possibility of social class differ- 
ences rather than temporal significance is sug- 
gested at present. 

Bennett (1950, p. 118) suggests that Larco’s 
Viru Auge is equivalent to terminal Gallinaz 
[II, a time when “the Gallinazo culture center: 
seems to have shifted to the upper part of the 
valley.” It is impossible to evaluate the “Viru 
culture” properly from the summary descrip- 
tions available, but Larco (1945b, p. 1; 1948, 
pp. 20, 22) implies a synonymy of the terms 
“Viru” and “Viru Auge,” 
poraneity of Viru with Salinar in both the 
Viru and Chicama valleys until Moche I, and 
implies the continuance of the Viru pattern 
in the Viru Valley until conquest by Moche 
IV (Larco, 1948, p. 33). There is no indication 
that Larco seeks to limit Viru Auge to the 


¢ laims a contem- 


Tomaval site; 13 cemeteries were excavated, in 
all parts of the valley (Larco, 1945b, p. 3; 
1946a, p. 209), and an adequate sample of th 
whole Gallinazo period was probably obtained. 
If all vessels from site V-164 (Bennett, 1950, 
Pls. 8, 9) are correctly assigned to Gallinazo I], 
there is no reason why certain specimens illus- 
trated by Larco cannot be placed in this mid- 
dle Gallinazo period (e.g., Larco, 1945b, p. 5, 
upper left; all of p. 8; p. 18, upper left). Other 
of Larco’s vessels could be placed in both Ben- 
nett’s initial and terminal Gallinazo III, but 
grave lots and site provenience are needed t 


make such assignments meaningful. 


GALLINAZO AND CALLEJON RELATIONSHIPS 


Crucial problems in any analysis of Galli- 
nazo culture are the foreign influences which 
apparently had a marked effect on the Viru 
Valley development. At present two mail 
centers are indicated, one to the south in the 
Highland Callejon area, and another to the 
north in the Chicama and Moche valleys. 
Bennett (1950, p. 115) suggests a possible origin 
for Gallinazo in the Callejon, but emphasizes 
marked Recuay influence only in Gallinazo IIL. 
Stratigraphically (Ford, Fig. 4), the Callejon 
Unclassified type is found only at one site, 
V-51, where rare sherds were scattered fron 
early to late Gallinazo, with a concentratio 


in middle Gallinazo. Bennett (1939, p. (3 
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1950, pp. 108-12, 118) and Kroeber (1944, p. 
63) note some sixteen traits which are shared 
between the Callejon area and Gallinazo I, 
Il and/or III. The number and the temporal 
distribution of these similarities implies just 
such a long, continuous contact with the south- 
ern center as is suggested by the midden de- 
posit. The middle Gallinazo concentration of 
Callejon sherds could support the Gallinazo II 
placement of the relatively elaborate ceramics 
of site V-164. The greater frequency of con- 
tact suggested by the specific Gallinazo III 
traits is not adequately represented in the 
middens. Despite the proximity of the Chi- 
cama center, specific influences from the north 
were later and restricted primarily to a unified 
time period. Quite possibly the Gallinazo cul- 
ture served as the agent for the introduction 
of Callejon elements, such as the “Recuay cat” 
and stone lined tomb into the Moche culture. 


GALLINAZO AND HuANcaco Periops 


These suggested Gallinazo influences on 
Moche do not agree with the Viru-Chicama 
relationships proposed by Ford (p. 66), who 
suggests the contemporaneous dev elopment of 
Larco 
(1948) has since divided the Moche develop- 
ment into five subperiods, which have been 


the Gallinazo and Moche cultures. 


corroborated by Rowe (Ms.) in his study of 
Uhle’s grave lots from site F in the Moche 
Valley. No specimens identifiable as Moche V 
were present in the University of California 
Museum of Anthropology collections, but the 
other subperiods could be isolated in indivi- 
dual graves. Burials transitional between two 
successive stages contained vessels of both 
periods. 

Ford’s statement on Viru-Chicama relation- 
ships now would imply the contemporaneity 
f Gallinazo I, II, and III with Moche I, II, 
and III, respectively, with the Huancaco period 
representing Moche IV dominance of the Viru 
Valley. A number of factors suggest other- 
wise. There are the “Viru” remains in the 
Chicama Valley which Larco (1948, p. 22) 
places as coexistent with the Salinar culture. 
No vessels are illustrated to demenstrate the 
equivalence of these Chicama artifacts with 
the Gallinazo culture, but negative decoration 
is a diagnostic element. “Viru” burials have 
been found above, and intrusive into, Cupis- 
nique burials (Larco, 1945b, p. 17). The only 
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stratigraphic information on Salinar is the 
same post-Cupisnique and pre-Moche position. 
Moche ceramics display influences derived 
from both Salinar and “Viru,” yet only Moche 
I grave lots contain any specific association 
with negative painting. These Moche I asso- 
ciations are so distinctive that Larco has de- 
fined a specific culture, “Viru de Chicama” 
(Larco, 1948, pp. 26, 27), characterized by rare 
negative painting and typical black-on-white 
positive painting of negative designs. The lack 
of later “Viru” influence in Moche pottery 


6 


does not support the contemporaneous exist- 
ence of the negative art in the Viru Valley. 
In addition, all the Moche ceramics are con- 
centrated at the end of the Gallinazo develop- 
ment in the Viru Valley. Despite the closeness 
of the Chicama-Moche center, the Huancaco 
sherds are not scattered throughout the Gal- 
linazo levels as would be expected of contem- 
poraneous cultures, and as is true of the Calle- 
jon sherds. Further, the Moche remains in the 
Viru Valley include not only Moche IV, but 
all earlier periods as well. The only Moche 
stirrup-spouted vessel published which has full 
data associated with it is a Moche I specimen 
from burial G-5a, site V-59 (Bennett, 1939, 
Fig. 15, b). Bennett (1950, p. 97) states that 
the grave is intrusive through a terminal Gal- 
linazo III floor, and therefore could be terminal 
Gallinazo III or post-Gallinazo. The latter now 
seems indicated. Although Bennett (1939, p. 
74) was once inclined to see Chavin affiliations 
for this incised and polished black vessel, the 
spout and rayfish design are diagnostic traits 
of Moche I (Larco, 1948, p. 28). “A similar 
stirrup-spout container with an incised ‘Recuay 
cat’ design” was noted by Bennett (1939, p. 
74) in the Larco collection. Other Moche I 
occurrences of the Recuay cat are shown in 
Larco (1948, p. 28, vessel 2) and Wassermann- 
San Blas (Figs. 64, 65). Bennett (1950, p. 118) 
considers this design element to be one of the 
specific Recuay influences appearing in Gal- 
linazo III. The body position of the site V-59 
burial was seated flexure, common in Gallinazo 
III and later; Larco (1945b, p. 24, left) illus- 


trates this burial position, associated with 


Str 48, p. 99), in discussing the Gallinazo 
period, reports that Bird found an “almost identical cul- 
the Chicama Valley, though Ford (p. 66) im- 

plies that th pecial “Viru de Chicama”’ is represented 
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Mox he 


mains 


(III?) 


were 


collar Perishable _re- 
with Bennett’s Viru 
burial, a condition which is not typical of the 
(Bennett, 1950, p. 97; 
An associated tapestry 


face jars. 


assoc iated 


pre-Huancaco period 
1947, p. 466). 
was decorated with Recuay cats and Moche | 
The bulk ot 


support the 


Strong, 


therefore 
the 
Huancaco date. 


grave is representative, a 


rayfish. the evidence 


would contemporaneity of 


grave contents, and an early 


Insofar as this single 
coexistence of Moche I with terminal Gallinazo 
II] would be indicated. 

Larco (1945b, p. 2) reports Moche IV over 
“Viru Auge” 


in the Tomaval site, and burials 


in the upper levels of site V-162 are also 
Moche IV (Strong, 1947, Huaca de la Cruz, 
p. 479). At the latter site, Strong (1947, p. 


466) 


with remnants of 


refers to a deep grave of Chicama type 
pottery 
of earlier Mochica sites in the Chicama Valley 
than of the later Viru Valley Mochica.” 

The Moche Viru 
which have been illustrated lack specific asso- 
ciations but are pre-Moche IV. Grave lots are 


“more characteristic 


remaining vessels from 


needed to identify the vessels with certainty 
but Moche I is probably represented by Larco, 
(1945b, page 9, upper right). Moche II is indi- 
cated by two vessels (Bennett, 1950, Pl. 12, 
H, K), and Moche III by one likely specimen 
on Pl. 12, B. This 
trated by may represent the 
II-III All other 
spouted vessels illustrated for the Viru Valley 
(Bennett, 1950, Pl. 10; 1939, Figs. 13, 15c; 
Larco, 1945b, 2, 3, 7) have the crude shaping 
characteristic of | 


hether 


Guanape, 


illus- 
Moc he 


stirrup- 


group of pots 
Bennett 


transition period. 


Gallinazo manufacture. 


this spout form is derived from a 
Salinar, or Moche source has yet to 
be determined; it is most similar to the Salinar 
form. 

Three spout-and-bridge vessels illustrated by 
Larco (1945b, p. 5, lower left; p. 6, upper right; 
p. 7, upper) probably represent strong Moche 
Viru The realism 
in the modeling is in sharp contrast to the con- 

Gallinazo art, yet 
standards. Bennett 


influence on local potters. 
ventionalization typicel of 


Moche 


, G) illustrates a Viru spout and 


does not equal 


(1950, Pl. 12 
bridge vessel with a Moche I design. 

Thus all Moche subperiods but the last ap- 
pear to be represented by Viru Valley graves 
and the only associations are terminal or post- 
Il. 


Huancaco sherds at 


The stratigraphic occurrence of 
site V-162 the 


Gallinazo 
indicates 
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same relative position for Moche influence. 
The contemporaneity of the early Gallinazo 


and Moche developments, as well as the domi- 
nance of the Viru Valley by Chicama-Moche 
groups in Moche IV times only, therefore need 
additional support. 

The unity and limited temporal occurrence 
of the Huancaco ceramic broken by 
the terminal the Gallinazo 
which Ford He makes the division at 


the height of Huancaco 


type is 
limits of period 
uses. 
the Decorated fre- 
quency, and the distinction between late Gal- 
linazo and Huancaco can only be determined 
by strip matching. Since these period bounda- 
ries are created by the classifier, a far more 
useful concept of the Huancaco period can be 
made by expanding the period to include the 
first of the 
sherds in quantity, i.e., by placing the top 4 t 
7 levels of site V-162 in the Moche period as 
done in Figure 80 
a definitive ware, Huancaco Decorated, such 


appearance Huancaco Decorated 


In addition to providing 


a division would also provide an increased 
emphasis on the reduction fired Tomaval-Viru 
The slight persistence of Galli- 
nazo decorated sherds could be explained by 
mixed levels or, just as likely, as the terminal 
expression of the negative style. 

More attention should be given to the extent 
of the Moche Viru. If the 
postulated physical expansion from the north 
did not occur until Moche IV, the Moche I to 


plain wares. 


domination of 


III vessels found in Viru probably represent 
trade pieces, and the Gallinazo culture would 
then have continued to function beyond the 
terminal Gallinazo III of Bennett. This inter- 
pretation is supported by those vessels which 
are Gallinazo in form, but reflect Moche influ- 
ence in modeling or design. The large number 
of Huancaco sites given in Appendix A implies 
a more extended contact than the single Moche 
IV period. Larco (1945b, pp. 14, 23) suggests 
the survival of a definable Gallinazo complex 
into Tiahuanaco times (“Decadent Viru”). In 
addition, there surface collections 


are some 


which by strip matching on a quantitative 


basis should be placed in the Huancaco period, 


The variation between the two cuts at this site 
such that the specific quantity of sherds is needed t 
interdigitate the levels properly. Simple alternation has 
been followed in Figure 80. The Moche subperiod types 
represented by the Huancaco sherds should also be 


valuable guide 
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except that no Huancaco sherds were found. 
Ford does place one of these (V-39) in this 
period of Moche influence. Four other sites 
(V-114, 219, 294, and 131) have such types 
as Viru, Estero, Tomaval, San Nicolas, and 
San Juan which definitely conflict with their 
present late Gallinazo placement. All the sites 
have adequate sherd samples (286 to 608 
sherds). This group of debatable sites can be 
enlarged if smaller sherd samples are consid- 
ered adequate (V-30, 43, 231, 251, and 293). 
All these sites are plotted in Figure 79 on the 
basis of the reduced and oxidized ware fre- 
quencies. It should be noted that the unity 
of the Huancaco Decorated type is broken up 
when this group of sites having Huancaco 
period plain ware frequencies, but no Huan- 
caco Decorated sherds, is interdigitated with 
the sites which do yield the Moche-influenced 
ware. This irregularity can be eliminated if 
the two groups are plotted separately, on the 
assumption that the Moche complex became 
established only at certain sites, while a modi- 
fied Gallinazo tradition was carried on at other 
sites during the Huancaco period. 


SUMMARY 


As a participant in the Viru Valley Project, 
Ford undertook the analysis of the sherd col- 
lections from a large number of surface sites. 
His contention that a representative sample of 
surface sherds usually forms a related unit 
comparable to a stratigraphic level in an exca- 
vated site is supported by the evidence avail- 
able. Ford has assigned a “mean cultural date” 
to each sherd collection, and implies that this 
date represents the period of average or longest 
occupation of the site. However, the few check 
samples which have been published for exca- 
vated sites suggest that the surface sherd unit 
usually reflects the terminal occupation of the 
site rather than a “mean cultural date.” 

Ford offers the Viru study as an example 


quantitative method. In actuality, however, 
he has frequently relied on quality rather than 
quantity. In addition, Ford has assigned dates 

a considerable number of sites which lack 
an adequate number of sherds to ensure a 
representative range and accurate frequencies 
of the ceramics used at the site. More proof 
is needed to support the temporal significance 
of the size variations used to distinguish be- 


tween both Castillo and Valle Plain, and 


247 
Tomaval and Viru Plain. When these size 
variants are combined, the plain wares do pro- 
vide a consistent quantitative guide for the 
dating of surface collections. 

The preliminary descriptions available imply 
that early Guafiape pottery actually represents 
an incipient ceramic stage, the decorated wares 
of which are not comparable with the de- 
veloped art style represented by Cupisnique 
artifacts. A similar pre-Cupisnique stage is 
found at Huaca Prieta in the Chicama Valley, 
and present evidence suggests that a distinct 
ceramic period should be defined. 

The conceptual scheme of a uniform suc- 
cession of horizon styles which is presented by 
the Viru Valley participants is much too sim- 
plistic even for the north coast of Peru. The 
pre-Moche styles of the Viru and Chicama 
valleys have numerous specializations indica- 
tive of local development. At the present time 
problems of contemporaneity and inter-valley 
relationships are only confused by the applica- 
tion of such terms as “Cupisnique,” “Salinar,” 
or “Ancon” to Viru Valley ceramic styles. 
Larco has presented evidence for a series of 
distinct ceramic units which he places in se- 
quential order in the Chicama Valley: Cupis- 
nique, Transitional 


Cupisnique, Santa Ana 
Cupisnique, and Salinar. Nothing approaching 
the complexity of Cupisnique or Transitional 
Cupisnique has yet 
Viru Valley. 


Viru is presented as equivalent to the Salinar 


been published for the 
The Puerto Moorin period in 


period of Chicama and as additional proof of 


How- 


ever, the occurrence of white-on-red ceramics 


a distinct white-on-red horizon period. 


as an isolated style in Viru has yet to be 
demonstrated. The stratigraphic, areal, typo- 
logical, and mortuary evidence available in 
print is insufficient to support the present con- 
cept of the Puerto Moorin period. 

Speculation is fruitless until a redefinition 
of this period appears, but the following sug- 
gestions can be stated briefly: Site V-272 
should be included with late Guafiape. “Typ- 
ical” Huacapongo Polished pottery should be 
separated from its present plain ware matrix. 
If this type is clearly distinct from Gloria 
Polished Plain, a Guafiape subperiod may be 
represented, comparable to Santa Ana Cupis- 
nique. Guafiape decorated types are found in 
all levels of site V-272 
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Although Puerto 
nazo Negative are 
site V-51, 


decoration in the 


Moorin W Galli- 
fully contemporaneous at 
concentration of W/R 


R and 


there is a 
lower levels, witl negative 
painting more frequent in the upper levels. 
The Castillo Modeled and Incised types, als 
diagnostic of the Gallinazo period, remain con- 
stant throughout, however. Whether this early 
called Puerto Moorin 
or early Gallinazo will depend on the quantity 
of W/R ceramics which can be isolated from 


More 


ssibility of the con- 


time segment should be 


Gallinazo decorated types. ittention 


should be given to the p 
temporaneous diffusion of W 


different 


R and negative 


painting from centers. The persist- 


ence of both of these decorative techniques 


into later periods is manifest. The association 
of Chavinoid 


hrome 


negative and poly 


motifs with 


painting at Paracas Cavernas and 
Ocucaje, as well as the stylistic similarities to 
Chavin found in Moche and Nazca art becom« 


less puzzling if the intermediate W/R horizon 
is eliminated or condensed. All available in- 
formation suggests that the basic problem 
involved is a fluctuation in decorative tech- 
nique during which the plain ware develop- 


latively 


ance oft the 


ment was ri unaffected. 


The signifi 


Gallinazo sub- 
periods should be clarified. The 


three 
quantitative 
variation during this period Is too ( 
emphasize in 


satisfactory definition of early Gallinazo is | 
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slight to 


classifying sherd collections. No 


sible at present. Middle Gallinazo grave wares 
are defined in contradictory terms, and Ford’s 
arrangement of levels does not support the 
Gallinazo III which 


have been claimed by Bennett. At present the 


diagnostic differences of 
changes in architecture furnish the best means 
of subdividing the Gallinazo period, and since 
Gallinazo III 
architecture and 


an “initial” and a “terminal” 
terms of 


fourfold 


can be defined in 


probably pottery, a division of this 


negative period may be indicated. In addition, 
there may be reason to define a still later 
phase of Gallinazo to represent those sites 


which have Huancaco period plain ware fre- 
quencies but which lack Huancaco Decorated 
sherds. 

On a 
meaningful to begin the Huancaco period with 
the shift to 


quantitative basis it would be more 


reduced firing, expressed most 


clearly by the increasing percentage of Toma- 
val-Viru Plain. Such a 


include the increased frequency of the Huan- 


division would als 


caco Decorated sherds. This expansion of the 


pe riod of Mox he 


with the 


influence is more consistent 
varied Moche types found in Viru, 
and provides more time for the diffusion of 
Avail- 


claimed 


this influence as far south as Nieveria. 


able 
contemporaneity of Moche I with Gallinazo I. 


evidence does not support the 


The quantitative revision made herein in- 
creases the number of La Plata collections, and 


back to 


at the time of the 


that a shift oxidized firing 


uggests 
have been in process 
This 


pendent on the validity of the late plain ware 


may 


Spanish conquest. interpretation is de- 


types. 
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FACTS AND 


VALLEY SEQUENCE: 
REVIEW” 


REPLY TO “THE VIRU 


A CRITICAI 


Mr. Bennyhoff was kind enough to allow me and 
other members of the Viru project to read his article 
(p. 231 ff.) after he had sent it to the editor of Ameri- 


can Antiquity. Drs. Bennett, Strong, Evans, Collier, and 


[I each sent detailed comments to Bennyhoff in the 


hope that the already muddled literature on Peruvian 


archaeology would be spared additional confusion 


These suggestions were declined, so a published reply 


becomes necessary 
reply 


present here the detailed 


Probably the 


impossible to 


Bennyhoff 


It is 


submitted to majority of read 


ers are not interested to that extent. A few selected 
and summarized ymments, however, do seem worth 
while 


1. Despite the kind words in Bennyhoff’s opening 


paragraphs, For paper is in no sense a complete 


\ iru 


criticisms for not 


on the work of the and is hardly 


open to scattered 


report project, 


having given data 


which will be presented in the f Strong and 


Evans, Willey, and Collier (Ford, p. 44) 


reports 


2 As to the 


reflect 


question of whether surface collections 


usually mean dates” for sites, his laborious dem- 


onstration is invalidated by the fact that the evidence 


ised was selected—rather carefully selected—by the 
Viru workers. There are relatively few deep midden 
deposits in the valley, and most of those discovered are 
represented in the excavations of Strong, Evans, Collier, 


Bennett, and Ford. That surface collections give term- 


inal dates for some of these sites has no bearing on 
their significan for the great majority of shallow sites 
that I tried to date by this means. A somewhat more 
detailed discussion of this problem, in a similar situa 
tion, will be found in a recent publication (Phillips, 
Philip, James A. Ford, and James B. Griffin. Archaeo- 
logical Survey in the Lower Mississippi Alluvial Valley 


Papers Peabody \ Archaeology and Ethnology, 


Harvard University, vol pp. 231-6) 


3. In discussing size of sherd sample, Bennyhoff 


assumes that sherds are necessary for “adequacy, 
and ignores the statement that | intend to use collec- 
tions as small as 50 for quantitative comparisons (Ford, 
p. 36). The evidence or experience which entitles 


Bennyhoff to express an opinion on this very uncertain 


question is not apparent. He misunderstands the signifi- 


cance of the loose dating given for small unreliable 


collections which I explained (p. 51), and his discussion 


of the overemphasis of small frequencies in graphing 
is far from clear 

4. Bennyhoff’s 
I-K Puerto Moorin period are primarily based upon his 
Viru Valley 


setting up the type Huaca- 


arguments for the elimination of the 


conclusions that the classifiers of pottery 
have made a serious error in 


Polished 


the material 


Everyone who has worked with 


conving ed 


pongo Plain 


that this is a distinctive and 


COMMENTS 


l zabl a he B hoff 
easily recognizable category, and perhaps Bennyhof 


would be less willing to press this point if he had seer 
samples of Viru ceramics. The evidence for the occur- 
Moorin White-on-Red in the Puert 


Moorin period will be presented in the report of 


rence of Puerto 


and Evans, now in press 

5. The 
based upon the assumption that the seriation of s 
Bennyhoff 


several of the types, reflects cultural history more accur 


rearrangement of the dating of late sites 


riace 


collections which has made after merging 


ately than does the stratigraphic excavation I used. A 


number of such seriations of surface data were made 


in Peru before the stratigraphic data became available 


and although they have a more handsome appearan 


were discarded in favor of the 


cuts (Ford, p. 44). 
6. The 


Polished Plain, Valle Plain, Viru Plain, and the criticisn 


information trom strata 


discussion of the typology of Huacapong 


of the naming of Ancon Fine Line Incised reveal a cer- 
tain lack of understanding of the methods and purpose 


of our classification of ceramics 


considerable work 


Mr. 


this 


Bennyhoff has expended 


critique and raised a number of questions that 


need further attention. It is regrettable that errors ar 
misleading statements, pointed out to him by Bennett 
Ford, 


before publication, and that he did not 


Strong, Collier, Evans, and were not < 


take 
ollier 


in letters and will publish in a few weeks. It 


yrrected 
advantag 
which Strong, Evans, and briefed 


of the data 


seems t 
me that the way in which this paper has been presente 
does not conform to the trend that has been developing 
in archaeology for the free exchange of information and 
ideas before publication, but rather belongs to a patter 
of competitive scholarship which our study has almost 
outgrown. 
JaMes A. Forp 

American Museum of Natural Hist 
New York 


October, 1951 


RADIOCARBON CONTAMINATION 


Before rushing into a revision of archaeological chror 
based 


Memoir 8 of the 


ologies upon the dates recently published 


Society for American Archaeology 


the possibilities for the contamination of carbon shou 


be considered. The dates given so far are from spe 
mens found in widely divergent deposits and 


they 


lake beds, deep deposits, shallow deposits, wet deposits 


ments; come from caves, bogs, Egyptian tombs 


dry deposits, exposed deposits, and excavations 


material carefully removed and from other materia 


which 


The recognition of this diversity alone should produce 


may have been molding in storage for years 


LI 
caution in accepting radiocarbon dates as unassailable 


Contamination of samples for dating can occur at 4 


variety of times. It could happen prior to discovery ot 


250 


} 
— 
| 
at 
| 


teria 
years 


yaduce 


lab 
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during excavation and removal, or in the archaeological 


laboratory, or even in the laboratory where the dating 
is done. 

The sorption properties of charcoal that make it valu- 
able as a commercial water and gas purifier are the 


that 


the mixing of recent carbon 


very properties readily invite contamination, or 


14 atoms with older atoms 


deposited by nature in an organic sul Carbon 


shell, 


substances have varying 


stance. 


and carbon compounds included in charcoal, 


bone, wood, and other organic 


sorption properties which must be considered as a 


means for the contamination of the organic specimens 


sed for radiocarbon dating. Purification of the samples 


n the nuclear laboratory does not insure the removal 
f the contaminating carbon lodged within the speci- 
men. There it remains with its radioactive carbon 
atoms present to cause inaccuracies in the dating of 


the specimen. 
Several agencies may produce contamination prior to 


the time 


when the specimens are removed from their 


matrix: 1. Chemical contamination. Numerous carbon 


ompounds occur in nature, primarily the hydrocarbon- 


ates, which may be carried in 


water as solutions, as 


illoids, or as emulsions. These may be carbohydrates 


such as sugars, starches, fats, and alcohols. The carbon 


may be in protoplasm, or in carbonic or other organic 
acids. These compounds in water passing over charcoal 
may be removed by sorption, passing into the charcoal 


to become an integral part of it. 2. Water contamination 
In addition to water being a carrier of chemical carbon 

ympounds it is also a carrier of micro-organisms which 
These 


for dating would contaminate it. 3. 


thrive within it. deposited upon an organic 


sample Plant con- 
tamination. Root systems penetrating to a deposit form 


The 


roots growing in and around the 


a source for contamination. contamination may 


primary with the 
specimen or secondary when the root holes permit the 
ntrance of water bearing contaminating carbon or the 
entrance of bacteria and molds which form carbon com- 
pounds. 4. Bacteria and mold contamination. Bacteria 
with 


5. Animal con- 


Burrowing animals may cause depositional 


and molds within the earth can grow in contact 
the specimen or be carried to it later. 


tamination 


listurbances, they may transport organic substances 


lown their burrows, or they may die within the burrows, 


all factors producing a potentional contamination of a 


sample 


The burrows may permit the entrance of water, 
bacteria and molds, and plant roots. 6. Mechanical con- 


tamination 


Mechanical disturbances may be caused 


primarily by water, wind, or gravity which cause disturb- 


ances or redeposition of, or within, the deposits. 


As the rate of decay of isotopes is given as ten to 


the tenth power it may readily be seen that a small 


amount of contamination by recently formed carbon 14 


atoms will have a profound effect upon old carbon 
samples. Thus, there are two factors to be considered 


Nn contamination, (1) the time of 
(2) the amount of contamination. 


contamination, and 


A small amount of 


contamination from a recent organism could have the 
same effect 


period nearer the time the sample was deposited. 


as a large amount of contamination at a 


Controls should be established to determine the types 
of specimens and deposits which may be used to pro- 
duce accurate dating results. Bogs, swamps, muskegs, 
lake beds, marine silts, and similar types of deposits 
where 


water was and/or is furnish ideal 


ditions for contamination. From deposits where satura- 


present con- 
tion was heavy there is a gradation to deposits that 
received little or no water which may have contaminated 
the charcoal or them. 
Regardless of the care with which a sample is handled, 
the contamination 


other organic substances in 


prior to its removal is beyond the 
control of the archaeologist. Tests should be established 
for determining the amounts of Two 
same material of the same age might 


contamination. 
samples of the 
be taken from different parts of the same deposit. For 


example, a sample from a dry part of a cave tested 


against one from the wet part; or a piece from a log 
above the 


frost line of a muskeg and a part of the 


line. Both 
samples might be contaminated but tests might show 


same log buried deeply below the frost 
the difference in contamination of these samples which 
are of the same age. Numerous other field and labora- 
tory tests could be made. 

After 


for contamination the 


considering the many factors and possibilities 
that many 


of the published dates cannot be considered as valid. 


writer is convinced 
Furthermore, no attempt should be made to re-evaluate 
indisciminantly the archaeological chronology using the 
radiocarbon dates, until the possible factors for con- 


tamination Due 


to the rate of decay of the carbon isotope and the factors 


have been 


eliminated or minimized. 


which may cause contamination, the great majority of the 
real dates of contaminated specimens will probably be 


older than indicated by the radiocarbon analysis. 


Westey L. 
University of Arizona 


October 1951 
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AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH IN THE TEACHING 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


Archaeologists, by and large, have been too much en- 
grossed with the problems of their own specialty to give 
much thought to pedagogy. So long as archaeological 
teaching remained largely in the graduate schools, where 
the training of would-be specialists is supplemented by 
museum projects and apprenticeships in the field, the 
situation did not greatly matter. The spreading popular- 
ity of anthropology has led to the establishment of 
undergraduate programs in anthropology, with the fre- 
quent inclusion of one or more survey courses in arch- 
aeology. In the light of this development it seems advis- 
able to take stock of current methods of teaching the 
subject and give thought to the possibility of making 


our methods more effective. 


ne | 
| 
| 
} 
sit 
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t it to 
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Every effort 
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themselves 


Thule culture al 


an intermediate 


between ( Dorset and 


Punuk oc: 


Bering 


ences ape 


that 


Old 


upies 
Sea and modern 


students, not on the ex 


but 


orize, keenness of their power t 
tion and induction. They could be et iraged 1 
velop. their wn schemes of historical 
aided by the instructor only to the extent of f 
any available data which they themselves might req 
Only after this operation should they be permitted 
examine the arguments of the specialist whereuy 
they might wish to modify their own interpretat 

Such a program is admittedly difficult + 
largely because ir materials are not organiz to tl 
end \ few ears ago at Hunter College f tl ( 

f New York, | made m first faltering xper 
attempt t arry it, aS part of al ndergraduate 

surse n Amer an ar haeok a program 
kind The same pportur ater presented it f 
course on the archaeology of Middle and South An 

a, wherein the mphas falls naturall tr nig 

tures 

Ar the ver tset each member f the ass ws 
given alr reading assignment vering son 
topic in South American archaeology to be report 


luring the latter half of the 


course 


entirely at variance with the method | am advocat 


was made for two reasons tted class tir 
n a one-semester, three-hour course would t beg 
to satisfy the demands of the newer method, if it w 
to be applied to all of the vast subject matter t 
overed; second, it seemed prudent to mak n 
t irrent academic practice (there 1 t 
home work) it the Mexican field, tt a A 
pecificall quest t read absolute v 
rder to avoid any premature nel 
It is istoma | believ f 
beg with ad sior f American India 
problen f antig f a n Ame 1, a I 
t where and WwW iture th N 
hewa Artent t directed t lef t area t 
egiona manifestat f what Vailla 1 ft 
Middle Cultures are d ribed, and an atter a 
tra tura t throug! r Cla a 
a l i ne La \ th tne t ] f a T a 
a ft tat I the abdorig a ] 
ne un tne eye the spa st Tt a 
ence the proces eds to be re 
\ rdingly we began with a des t 
tioning Axzté t t g the stud ‘ 
their job as archae gists ft find t wi 
and what preceded it. We looked int 
what the Axzt themsel had t a t 
then turned r att tk t archae gical f 
preiiminar r we handled a n a 
lection of figurines, the students s y 


liscovered that there are fundamental differ 


We could then grad 
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traits as dress and ornament might provide. Next we illusion that he (or in this instance, she) is “doing” 
studied photographic collections of prehistoric Mexican archaeology. As already intimated, there are two chief 
art, such as Theodor Danzel’s Mexiko (Volume Il), reasons for these shortcomings. 

Walter Lehmann’s Arte Messicana Antica, and Medioni There is, first, the great obstacle of insufficient time 
and Pinto’s Art in Ancient Mexico. These enabled us allotted to the course. This could be overcome by the 


) associate certain styles with particular areas and sites 
The books 


the 


mentioned possess a special advantage in 


labeled To learn the 


provenience of the objects shown the 


that illustrations are not 


novice must con 


sult a special index or table, but the alert student who 


has gone through one of these collections slowly, jotting 


lown pertinent observations and learning from the 


structor the source of each specimen, will do a goo 


b at guessing the sources of the specimens he 


the next collection 


We are now ready to consider specific archaeological 
activitic We learned how the cyclical dumps of the 
s have enabled archaeologists to recover almost 


three centuries of Aztec history with something like an 
absolute chronology. We followed the work of Linn¢ 
at Teotihuacan and of Vaillant at the Middle Culture 


Valley of 


bit of the class session to the drawings and photographs 


sites of the Mexico, always devoting a good 


to be found in the corresponding papers and mono- 
graphs. Gradually the story unfolded 

By the time we were ready to talk about Monte 
Alban, I did not have to lecture about the diagnostic 


traits of the five periods, while the class scribbled fran- 


tically to get each precious word down in their note- 


books. Fortunately I possess about 500 drawings of the 
Monte Alban material. These were laid out on tables, 
arranged according to period. The class had only to 
nspect the drawings and take note of similarities and 


lifferences between periods. They had no difficulty in 


liscovering tor 


Monte 


themselves the Teotihuacan 


Alban III. My 
explaining the basis of the stratigraphy and supply- 
ng the 


Lack of 


traits of 


contribution was limited largely 


ethnological setting 


time has hampered us in the attempt to 


extend these procedures to the Maya area. Here again, 


nevertheless, we have concentrated on the plates in 


, 
the monographs, noting salient features and making 


ymparisons between materials from different sites. We 


have probed the workings of the Maya calendar 


and 
each student has been required to check a Long Count 
late and correlate it with the Christian calendar. In 
1 wn student days I sat through several courses in 


Maya calendar was explained, but only once 


ler Caso) was | required to make such a computa- 


The exercise probably should be a routine require- 


nent, for no other classroom experience can create a 
nor 1) the spot” feeling for Maya archaeology 

would be the first to acknowledge that I have fallen 
nsiderably short of the goal which I| set for myself in 


s teaching enterprise. | have not been able to impart 


the same quantity of information as I might have dis 
pensed by more conventional methods, nor have | 
altogether succeeded in creating for the student the 


logical expedient of doubling or tripling class-session 


time without increasing the academic credit, in accord- 
ance with established practice with regard to laboratory 
sessions in physical and biological science. Then, just 
as students of biology sketch the anatomical parts of a 


grasshopper, students of archaeology would copy glyphs 


and make drawings of pottery vessels, projectile points, 


figurines, et Problems in classification, stylistic devel- 


opment, and cross-cultural 


The 


rganized 


inferences could follow. 
lack of 


Representative collections of arch- 


second obstacle is the appropriately 
material 
aeological specimens, if made available by museums for 


loan or rental, would be invaluable in this connection. 


More 


greatly 


comprehensive slide and film-strip libraries are 


needed. Most of all, in my opinion, we need 


large wall charts illustrating typical finds from import- 


ant sites arranged in their proper stratigraphic order. 
Such charts would necessarily constitute oversimplifica- 
tions of field conditions, but, if hung side by side where 
the student could inspect them at his leisure, they 
would encourage and facilitate comparative studies. 
Other charts might represent completely unorganized 
ollections of objects whose designation and classifica- 
tion would become the exercise of the student. In lieu 
of the latter, sets of cards, each illustrating a specimen, 


but bearing no label except a numeral the key to which 


would be held by the instructor, might be placed in 
the hands of the student for identification. 
I would further venture to suggest, in line with these 


methods, 
books that 
found in the 


textbooks 


we need a new type of texthook—text- 


will problems whose solution may be 


the book 


mathematics)—rather 


pose 
(as in our time-honored 


books 


back of 
than which 


do all the thinking for the student. 


I do not mean to imply, of course, that archaeology 


should be reduced to typology, a mere study of arti- 
facts, any more than that biology can be learned merely 
by dissecting representative specimens of plant and 
animal species. We must still rely upon lectures and 
outside reading for matters of theory and method in 


archaeology, climatic and other ecological factors bear- 


ing upo archs logical proble 1 ett log 
ng upon a laeological pre ems, and etnnological in 


sights—to mention but a few of the topics essential to 


a well-rounded and meaningful presentation of the sub- 

ject. What I do contend, however, is that something 

in the nature of an archaeological laboratory should be 

regarded as an indispensable auxiliary to the teaching 
f archae 


C. W. Weiant 
Hunter College 
New York 
May, 1951 
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TRAVERTINE VASE IN THE GUATEMALA 
NATIONAL MUSEUM 


In the superb Dieseldorff collection, located in the 
National 


unpublished which is thought worthy of description and 


Guatemala Museum is an effigy vase hitherto 


comment. 


This vase, Museum number 5923, represents a kneel- 
ing monkey; most probably a spider monkey (Fig. 81, 
a, b). The pear-shaped vase represents the body. The 
head and arm projects in full relief from the wall of 


the vessel, while the legs and a part of the tail are in 


somewhat lower relief. The monkey is clasping his 


long, curled tail by both hands above his head. Part of 


arm, and part of the tail are broken 


b.)* 


the rim, the left 


off (see Fig. 82, a Minor details such as fingers, 


eyes, and mouth were made by incising and grooving 


The height of the vase is 14 cm. It unknown 


is of 


provenience but is thought to have been found near San 


Pedro Carcha (Alta Verapaz) by the late E. P. Diesel- 
lorff 

*The drawing for tl article were made by Don Oscar 
Gonzales Goyr 


ANTIQUITY [ 3, 1952 
The vase, a yellowish-white in color, was as 
being made of alabaster. In a letter of March 20, 195] 
Dr. W. F. Foshag, Head Curator of the Department 
Geology of United States National Museum inforn 
me, after he had examined a small sample, that th 
material in question is not alabaster but is calcit 
(CaCO,) of the type known as travertine Travertine 
is a form of calcite deposited about springs and may | 
porus as the so-called “Roman Travertine” or mpa 
like the “Mexican Stone.” Frequently, as is tl as 


with the specimen of this paper, it is laid d 


distinct layers so that it resembles onyx 


is then sometimes called “Mexican Ony This tern 
is, however, somewhat confusing since a number | 
sons have interpreted this to mean a true form of 
which is not the case. True onyx is a compact 

quartz, or a banded variety of calcedony and is minera- 


logically closely related to flint. The name “alabaster 


or “white, translucent marble” has crept into the litera- 


ture and thus many travertine vases (such as the t 


vases) have been erroneously labeled in publicat 


and in museum files. 
Alabaster is a form of gypsum (CaSO,). An eas 

way to eliminate such erroneous labeling, and of d 

between the two 


guishing minerals, is by appl 


the Guatemalan 


Trave rtine 


Vase 


National Museum 


(Museum Number 5923). Height, 14 cn 


a, front view; b, three-quarters view 
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te hydrochloric acid with a glass rod or collection of Robert Woods Bliss (Bliss, 1947, Fig. 96, 
the surface of the mineral question. If pp. 21). It is described as an alabaster vase. The vessel 
I t will effervesce briskly. If it is alabaster represents a squatting monkey, encircled by his long tail 


visible 


ravertine vase 


1 
a, 


owever, 
h as was used s the ancient 
has 1 bee f Mesoamerica 
Foshag. It seems, therefore, that a thor- 
both of the literature and of museum 
M in ©O sa leal medium am 
WI t smooth and soft and some- 
ans warn Its adapt 
etails mad a natural ch e tor objet 
N he as f its rtues was its relative 
( block labs from quarries it was 
ar quickl bably virtuall ym the 
gure 83 (s« Saville, 1900) 
te that two pear-shaped effixy 
ral Mexico have been found which are 
al with the one in the Guatemala National 
ur ilarly when we recall that the known 
f travertine ancient Mesoamerica 
i f Puebla and Oaxaca in Mexi wher 
g mined. The epresent monkeys in a 
On f these vessels is on exhibit in 
il Gallet f Art and belongs to the privat 


which he holds by both hands over his head. Toes and 


fingers are represented by incisions. The effigy vessel in 
the Dieseldorff collection differs from the one in the 
Bliss collection in size (Bliss specimen, 32 cm.), in the 
position of the left knee which is kneeling rather than 
squatting, and in the upcurled rather than downcurled 
tip of the prehensile tail. The exact provenience of the 
Bliss specimen is unknown but it is said to come from 
central Mexico 

The other monkey effigy vase depicts the animal in 
precisely the same half-kneeling, half-squatting posture 
as the specimen in the Guatemala National Museum. 
He also holds his tail high above his head. The ma- 
terial here, however, is highly polished obsidian rather 
than travertine. This specimen (illustrated by Bernal, 
1950) is located in the Mexico National Museum of 
Anthropology, Mexico City, and is believed to come 
from the Lake Texcoco region. 

It is quite obvious that these pear-shaped monkey 
vases, although of different materials, are similar in 
concept and in craftsmanship. This suggests manufac- 
ture during the same period and in the same area, most 


likely in central or southern Mexico. 


section drawing; b, restoration drawing. 
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According to Thompson (1941, p. 44), the spider 
monkey with its long prehensile tail curled at the end, 
was a tremendously popular subject during the Holmul 
V, Tepeu 2-3 periods and during the fine-orange, plum 
bate and Nicoya-effigy-polychrome horizons. Further- 
more, he and Kidder (1947, p. 37), on the basis of 
stratigraphic evidence, are undoubtedly correct in be 
lieving that the tecali vases and in particular monkey 
effigy vases with pear-shaped bodies are of post-Classix 
date and probably traveled together with plumbate an 
fine-orange wares as well as copper objects 

Monkey effigy vessels could mean a Pipil or Mexican 


occupation as suggested by Thompsot 


hand, there is little doubt that attractive art objects 


such as these travertine vases, must have been highly 


favored by traders and therefore distributed widely 
throughout Mesoamerica irrespective of political, ethni 
and religious pressures. In my opinion, the travertin 
monkey effigy vessel in the Dieseldorff collection repr 
sents just i h a trade piece Morex ver, it nterestil 
to note that Chama (Alta Verapaz), not t far fron 
San Pedro Carcha, during an excavation by Mar sutler 
(1940, Pl. LX, Fig. o) a cylindrical traverti: va il 
sequently labeled as alabaster, was found in a ation 
with fine-orange and effigy-plumbate and ot! 

from travert Vase (¢ hipal 2, Alta Verapa | 

Ill, Earl ( 1 Th la | Mat tra 
tine Vase gz tl j 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON SIMPLE-STAMPED 
SHELL-TEMPERED POTTERY* 


Harrington has called attention (American Antiquity, 


Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 251-52, 1948) to pottery from Roa- 


ke Island having shell temper and a simple-stamped 
irface, presumably a heretofore unknown combination. 
may consequently be of some interest to note further 

irrence of such a type from a mixed Colonial 


id Indian midden at what 


is thought to have been the 
a Colonial trading post at Kecoughtan, near 


on, Virginia (Joseph B. and Alvin W 


Britting- 


am, Sr., The First Trading Post at Kicotan [Kecough- 
an], Hampton, Virginia, Hampton, 1947). In 1945 this 
te, threatened by rapidly expanding housing develop- 
the area, was partially excavated by the Brit- 

shams, aided by a grant from the Mariner’s Museum, 
Newport News, Virginia. The material recovered from 


site has since been donated to the United States 


\ few months after this material was donated, Asa 
ay Phelps of Hilton Village loaned to Clifford Evans 

the National Museum a series of potsherds which 


from the same site in an area adjacent 


ad recovere 


at in which the Brittinghams had worked. Evans 


kindly made these sherds available to me for study, 
the type description which follows is based on both 
Phelps and Brittingham collections. 


Simple-stamped pottery studied from the site consists 
about half of one vessel, 13 rims, and 190 body 


ls. The name Roanoke Simple Stamped is sug- 


n the basis of Harrington's earlier noting of the 


The type description follows 
ROANOKE SIMPLE STAMPED 

OF MANUFACTURI Coiling 
Temper: Generous amounts of coarsely crushed shell 
(species identified in one instance as Volsella 
lemissa Dillwyn by R. Tucker Abbott, United States 
National Museum), frequently considerably leached 
Texture Cross-sections irregular, contorted; shell 


fragments oriented in all directions; smali ochrous 


lules present in paste 


Hardne 2.0 to 2.5; usually scratched by fingernail. 
SURFACE Finis: Exteriors simple stamped; crossings fre- 
and characteristically oblique (about 45°). 
Rarely, brushing seems to have preceded the applica- 


f the simple stamp. Lip may bear transverse 
near markings (simple stamp). Interiors smoothed, 
f finger striations; surfaces uneven because of 


arse temper and indifferently smoothed coils. 


JECORATION None 


permission of the Secretary, Smithsonian Insti 


Form: 
Rim: Direct to very slightly flaring 
Lip: Thin and rounded; may be slightly flattened by 
simple stamp. 
Body: Elongated 
Base: Rounded. 


Size: Small to medium-sized vessels indicated. Average 
thickness, 6.5 mm.; range, 5-10 mm. (rim and basal 


extremes) 


DiaGNostic Features: Simple stamping, shell temper, 


simple elongated form. See Figure 84. 


Although so far not known in quantity from any site, 
the geographic distribution of this type appears to be 
less limited than was originally supposed. Harrington 
mentions a shell midden on Cape Hatteras which pro- 
duced a few sherds of this pottery. 

Sherds of this type occur in the collection of Jerome 
K. Knowles, of Newport News. 


by Knowles a number of years ago from a site now 


I hese were recov ered 


destroyed, which was located between present Pier 5 
and the ferry slip at Newport News Point. He reports 
that the level producing this pottery was immediately 
overlain by one producing hundreds of white kaolinite 
pipe fragments to the practical exclusion of any other 
cultural remains. This large trade pipe collection, is 
notable, incidentally, for the variety of forms as well as 


maker’s marks and other designs which it contains 


Fic, 84. 
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The 


other 


of Roanoke Simple Stamped at three 
indicated by the National 
(NM 380175) 


T. Dale Stewart on the York River 


presence 
localities is Museum 


collections. Of six potsherds from an 


ossuary excavated by 


West 


Academy of Sciences, 


Washington 
1940), 


Three others 


Virginia (Journal of the 
Vol. 30, No. 8, 


prove upon examination to be of this type 


near Point, 


three 
are shell-tempered, but their surfaces are too weathered 
identification. Two sherds, clearly of this 
collected by W. H. 


and 


to permit full 
(NM-136038), Holmes 
locality of Bay, 


An entire pot (NM 230176), said to have been 


type were 


from the Long Creek Lynnhaven 
Virginia 
found in the Chickahominy River of Virginia, and pre- 


ented to the Museum in 1904 by Chief Adkins of the 


Chickahominy tribe, is typical in every way, except for 
broad (5-7 mm.) vertical scraping marks on the interior 
and a lesser degree of definition in the surface stamp- 


ing. The surface appearance of this pot is exactly dupli- 


cated by one of the York River sherds; possibly both 


should be considered a variant of the type 


The presence of simple stamping on a shell-tempered 


paste, althor possibly only recently recognized, seems 


hardly surprising when we consider the numerous and 
I 


widespread urrences in later horizons in the eastern 


United States of practically all other known types of 
surface treatment on shell-tempered wares. Cord-marked 
shell-tempered types are legion; twined fabric impres- 


omplicated stamping, and check 
All these 


cur on shell-tempered pastes 
like simple stamping, begin in early, 


sion, net impression, 
stamping als« 
surface treatments, 


if not the earliest pottery levels, and in these horizons 


are on grit or sand tempere 1 wares It seems reasonable 


to suppose even to expect a certain amount of per- 


sistence of these surface treatments to later periods 


when the use of shell tempering was prevalent 


Maroaret C. BLAKER 
United States National 
Washington, 

May, 1951 
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ZAPOTES PRE-CLASSI¢ 
CERAMIC 
When in the past | 


tihe reports 


have listened to writers of scien- 


bewailing the fact that their writings have 


been misunderstood or misinterpeted, I have been in- 
clined to pass severe judgment: An author should be 
able to express what he thinks in a clear manner—no 
reader can be expected to read with the report in one 
hand and a crystal ball zeroed in on the author’s mind 
in the other. Consequently when, on re-reading Wau- 
chope’s recent (1950) stimulating attempt at coordinat- 
ing the welter of data on Mesoamerican ceramics, I find 
myself in the unhappy situation of having been mis- 
inderstood, I cannot but feel embarrassed. Wauchope 
obviously cannot be blamed for not being able to guess 


what I had been thinking while writing on the stratig- 
raphy of Tres Zapotes pottery. It seems important to 
clarify the matter in order to avoid perpetuation of 


my error 


ANTIQUITY [ 3, 1952 


It so happens that there are two reports on ceramics 
(Drucker, 1943) and 


Both happened to be published in the 


from Tres Zapotes extant, mine 
Weiant’s (1943). 


same year (even the “Letters of Transmittal” bear the 


same date), although Weiant’s paper was based on ma 


terials collected a earlier than mine (he worked 


at Tres Zapotes in 1939, and I in 1940), 


Basically the two are 


year 
and his report 
was completed before my own. 
His field work 


naissance approach and his interests lay in c 


quite different was essentially a recon 


mparing 


particular specimens with types from known centers 


elsewhere in Mesoamerica to search for influences and 


relationships. In fairness, there is nothing wrong wit! 


such an approach or interest, at least so long as the 


latter does not involve an a priori assumption that the 


culture of the site being investigated could not hav 


been an integrated manifestation in its own right b 


was simply a hodgepodge of traits from the knowr 


My approach differed: It was to adhere to the 


centers. 
likewise dif 


rules of stratigraphic method. My interests 


fered, since they were first of all to try to work 
sequences of culture-growth within the site, and 
secondarily, if the evidence of itself suggested it might 


be profitable, to follow trails of external influences. It is 


expectable that we might have arrived at not altogether 


similar conclusions, but in point of fact, our final « 


clusions differed widely. 
After completing his fieldwork, Weiant departed fron 


his comparative approach to the extent of trying t 


work out sequences within the site. He believed that 


he could define three sequential members in the 


ture-column. At first, as I recall, he designated then 


Upper, Middle, and Lower (or perhaps it was “Early 
Middle, and Late”). By the time he submitted his r 
port, I had defined a “Lower” horizon which was 
obviously not included in his material. (We wer 


neither of us very original about our terminologies 


Matthew Stirling, Chief, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


to whom both Weiant’s and my report were submitted 


saw the over-all problem and the inevitable confusior 


f 


that would result from our using the same names 


different horizons in two monographs in the same serie 


He urged that we work out a compromise. | preferred 


to stick with something like “Upper, 


Lower” because of the connotation of the 


between parts of a whole; | was already beginning 


see the Tres Zapotes ceramics as the manifestatior 


single pottery tradition, which in the course of time at 


in response to internal and external stimuli had d 
veloped the latest patterns out of the earliest styles ar 
techniques. (The intrusive Soncautla complex is 


course quite separate and distinct.) Finally it wa 
Weiant who undertook to revise his terminology, ev 
though this meant going through the final smooth draf 
of his report to do so. His “Lower” (or “Early”) 

made into “Middle A.” “Middle” became in his fina 


version “Middle B 
the two reports terminologically. 
“Middle B 


equivalent of my single “Middle 


This, in a rough manner, equate 
Weiant’s “Middle A 


and combined were supposed to be t 


phase, although act 


| 
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wel 
wa 
na 
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ally they are not. Likewise our two “Upper” complexes 
were supposed to compare roughly, except that Weiant 
was unable to sort out the Soncautla materials that I 
ould show were unconformally intrusive into the site. 

The difficulty that Wauchope had to contend with in 
ncluding the Tres Zapotes materials in his synthesis is 
that my Middle materials showed no sign of a break 
that would warrant dividing the horizon into two seg- 
ments. Rather, they indicated gradually changing prefer- 


ences for certain of the wares, as indicated by the vary- 


ng percentages of sherds of all types from the Middle 
stratigraphic levels which, if plotted, would result in 
smooth regular curves. In other words, an unbroken 
ntinuum of ceramic patterns, rather than a succession 
f phases, was indicated. I considered my methodology 

more accurate, and the more sensitive to culture 
hange, because the materials were collected and studied 
the basis of well-kept levels, whereas Weiant did 
segregate his materials 


tt dig by levels, nor did he 


stematically (he kept records of depths of burial 
materials, but failed to distinguish between grave-lots 
and materials accidently 


Middle 


ries of all the sherds recovered in the three trenches 


included in the pitfall). In 


addition, my phase materials were complete 


where the phase was encountered (a total of 12,725 


pecimens identifiable as to ware), while Weiant saved 


nly rims, sherds with appendages (spouts, handles, 


gs, supports, etc.), and decorated ones, which, had he 
ig stratigraphically, should have given him a picture 
the trends and/or sequences in those traits, but not 


When it is 


Weiant’s collections came principally 


an accurate one of the wares themselves. 
also noted that 

ym cuts into mound-fill which are very likely to con- 
ain mixtures of the wares of previous periods as well 
ws ceramic patterns contemporaneous with the mound 


nstruction, W hereas my stratigraphic sections were 


m occupation areas with an accumulation of pottery 
and occupational debris, the different values of the rwo 
ts of materials for minute analysis seem obvious. I 
t therefore that the weight of the evidence (Drucker, 
443. See especially Tables 1 to 8, and Appendix A, 


which give vertical distributions of wares and sub- 
s) when evaluated in terms of the respective field 
ethods used (my methodology was briefly but specifi- 
ally described, for this reason), was so patently opposed 


a division of the Middle phase into two segments, 
hat there was no need to belabor the point. I suppose 
was diffident about it because I was a member of the 
ame organization Weiant had been with, and was con- 


ng his work, and moreover I was a tyro in Meso- 


archaeology. Besides I had already borne 


american 
vn hard on his “Upper” phase to show that it really 


Hence | 


as loathe to mount an all-out attack on his “Middle’ 


nsisted of two non-conformable segments. 


rizons. My failure to do this has contributed to the 


confusion. I should have stated forthrightly 


the evidence from the second season’s work was in 
harp disagreement with his conclusions as to the divi- 


% the Middle phase into two parts, and that 


Weiant’s definition of the culture horizons was, from 
my evidence, wrong. Had I done so, I wouldn’t have 
to say it now. 

If we analyze the features of Weiant’s “Middle A” 
horizon which he claims are unique to that member 
of his series and therefore set it off from the succeeding 
“Middle B,” the distinctiveness of the level vanishes. 
He states (Weiant, 1943, pp. 122-3) “the pottery of this 
level (i.e., “Middle A”) includes four wares not found 
in other levels: Brown, Polished Gray, Red-and-White 


Incised, and Striated with white slip.” His “Brown 


ware,” as comparison with his ware descriptions shows, 
is a selected sample of the Coarse Paste Brown wares 
which actually occur throughout the occupation of the 
site, and is not a distinct ceramic type at all. This is of 
course a pitfall which the technique of culling materials 
in the field without adequate study of ranges and varia- 


With a siz- 


able sample containing normal ware frequency from any 


tions of the real types can so easily lead. 


level of the site, one can lay out series of sherds which 


will grade by well-nigh imperceptible degrees in slip 


Weiant 


describes by names referring to one or another brownish 


color from one to another of all the “wares” 


or reddish-brown color in which the paste contains 


aplastic materials. The significant thing that unites 


these into a single class, 


n addition to the wide range 
of brownish slip tones, is the paste-type, which is coarse, 
considerable 


with from 


amounts of aplastic, usually 
poorly to moderately well-fired, and, apparently because 
of the type of clay used and firing technique, did not 
ordinarily lend itself to thin-walled construction. There 
is no evidence that this particular variant of the Coarse 
Paste Brown wares that he designates “Brown ware” is 
any more abundant in the lower layers of Middle period 
remains. Much the same applies to Weiant’s “Striated 
with white slip This is a variant of the category I 
designated 


Unslipped ollas,” in which, during the en- 


tire Tres Zapotes occupation, a small proportion of 


vessels were given a thin wash, varying in color from 
(Drucker, 1943, pp. 73-74). 


There is actually no indication that there was any pro- 


near-white to tan or buff 


nounced trend toward higher frequency of whitish 


washes in any level. Vessel form, in this ware, particu- 
larly variations in type of neck, and use of lugs, handles, 
etc., is more diagnostic temporally than any color varia- 
tion; certain forms and attachments are restricted to 
Upper Tres Zapotes horizons. The “Polished Gray ware” 
to which Weiant refers | am unable to identify from 
his description. I suspect it is actually Black ware from 
which the slip has eroded. Weiant and I have both 
noted the fact that some examples of Black ware are 
made of a hard gritty paste (Weiant compares its tex- 
ture to that of pumice) of gray color. The case is 
slightly differerit as regards the “Red-and-white Incised 
1940—there 


were 7 all told, 3 from trench 1, and 4 from trench 13— 


ware.” The few examples recovered in 


did come from the lower halves of the Middle phase 


| 
are | 
paring 
S al 
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at 
| 
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wa 
wer 
ad 
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leposit of th trenches. Weiant does not state how 

many herd f this variety he collected, but he defi- 

ly did a many (the “Dichromes” which he 

ts a mprising an estimated 2% of the general 

chit tior are quite different and do not in- 

le th ‘ and-white), as comparison with his table 

f mbinations shows (Weiant, 1943, pp. 56-57) 

| regarded tl Red-and-white sherd-type as a cultural 

port—a rt of premature interest in color that failed 

ay tl magination of the potters of that day 

I tha herds out of a lot over 12,000 from 

the Middle phase are insufficient for the definition of a 
parat 

Veiar Mid B” phase elements similarly do not 

fir tl atigrapl evidence too well, for it may be 

t that th lude “effigy handles” (the same ap 

penday ‘ h I applied the awkward name “vert- 


al n | | gs ), Xipe heads,” “figurines of Teoti- 


I ca ty ’ limbs of jointed dolls, all of which 

an be demonstrated to have been consistently restricted 
Upy apote 

| I to bring evidence from a related site 

to bear uy his point of the basic unity of the Middle 


was brought out in a brief pre- 


iminary pa (Drucker, 1947), La Venta was intimate- 


(and in art and presumably its 
Moreover, La Venta is 


demon- 


Zapote 


a one-hor t and that horizon can be 


rated ot rar grounds to have been the equivalent 


(there are reasons for assuming 


Tres Zapotes lasted slightly 


onger at La Venta that is, 


patterns 


there was a definite lag 


before vas aft 1 by the cultural influences produc- 
ng the list tiv haracteristics of the | pper phase 
This hows affect the present problem) 
Study of tl ratigraphic materials from La Venta re- 
aled at f any break or abrupt change in 
tter var that would justify subdividing 

he pl Mid Tres Zapotes-La Venta was a single 
t whicl thing broke interrupted the con 

a evelopment of its ceramic patterns 

Th ff 1s a flat statement; proof is to be 
1 I tailed report on La Venta, the ms. of 

vi ack i t n the 1943 excavations that 
ha ajole Wedel into writing since | 
et Nava e in 1948. I perhaps should 
add that | I worked over the La Venta collec- 
| ha e with Mesoamerican ceram- 

1 a novice, but not so much of 

Is W | worked on Tres Zapotes. (It seems worth 
adding that another point of disagreement between 
Weian nine, that relating to the ceramic 
omposit the Upper phase, was checked in 1940 
at al te, the small but rich site of 
San Mar ar Tres Zapotes. Collections made from 
sting th illow deposits there check item for item 
vith my Upy phase inventory from the Tres Zapotes 
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trenches, and do not include one scrap of Sonca 


material, thus corroborating the separatens 
complexes.) 

the evidence, when critical . 
ws 


development a1 ha 


Weiant 


In short, all 


indicates that 


continuum, with gradual 
ceramics, but no break whatsoever 
and “B 


What 


synthesis, is simply that the 


it into “A 
means, in terms of Wa 


Tres Zapot (and the I 


the facts this 


Venta) region—the Olmec area, as | prefer 

was culturally isolated during this time, f r 
own trends in ceramics in response to interna 

only. The Proto-Classic patterns never rea 

that in effect, the culture jumped from a | y 
Urban Formative into a full-blown Classic patt 
pointed out in the Tres Zapotes report, 
appearance of a host of the new elements that dist 


guish the Upper phase very forcibly s } | 
opening up of new lines of cultural influer , aft 


period of isolation 


On re-reading these paragraphs, 
sharply critical of Weiant’s work. | 
My opinion is that Weiar 


clusions as to phases and sequences at 


to be harsh or unfair 


Zay a 
in error; I further believe that his errors stem fr 
methodological mistake of attempt t ur ana 
sis of his materials beyond the limits imp 
field-methods. He excavated and kept his 

a reconnaissance-type approach, not a stratigray 

He could not, therefore, derive conclusions as t trat 


raphy from his materials. The danger of the perpet 
tions of errors made in this 


Wauchope’s study 


the matter 


This note is 


Tres Zapotes sequences, a 


strated ir 


clarify f the 


offer my apologies for not having cleared t 
in my original rey 
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FIND IN THE CHUKCHI 
PENINSULA 


NEOLITHIC 


In the summer of 1947, Levoshin (1950) found a 
roup of objects on a terrace of the Yakitikiveem River 
the central part of the Chukchi (Chukotski) Penin 


sula (approximately 66° N., 175° W.), which forms the 


Asiatic shore of Bering Strait. These objects are as 
nteresting for their typology as for their geographic 


ation. The announcement of the find had been fore- 


hadowed by Beregovaya (1948), where reference was 
nade to an oral report by Okladnikov. In this report, 


Okladnikov had referred to a Neolithic station in the 


1 the Amguema River in the Chukchi Peninsula. 
snimkin (1949), In a recent review of Soviet anthro- 

gy, has made note of the discussion to that point 
Now, the brief mmunication by Levoshin, and a fur 


mment by Okladnikov (1950) himself help to 


the information on these finds up to date It is 
Amguema Valle 


same as the Yakitikiveem 


} almost certain that the reference is 


River site reference. Yet, 


vhile existing maps show the Amguema River as emp- 
j g the Arctic Ocean in the Chukchi Peninsula, 
Yakitikiveem River is not reported on any known 
af char 

Th find ] t rfe f terre 
it nds were located or he surface of a terrace 
| above the river; unfortunately the height of the terrace 
al the river was not given. The finds consist of 

ne implements (Fig. 85). In association with 
m was an accumulation of decomposed bone. Ac- 


rding to Levoshin, one of the bones, possibly belong- 
gt a not very large animal or t man had 
ts original shape. But it was destroyed on 
tht contact, before it was photographed or sketched 


The following is Levoshin’s desciption of the objects 


Fragment of knife-like blade, 3.8 cm. long, 1.3 


m. maximum width, 0.6 maximum thickness; 


both edges sharpened 


2. Spear point, 6.7 cm. long, 2.3 cm. maximum 


width, 0.7 cm. maximum thickness; lower part 
broken off 
Fragment of flint with traces of working, 3.6 cm 


ng, 3.0 cm. wide 
4. Same as no. 3, with sharpened edge, 4.5 cm 
long, 3.2 cm. wide, 2.0 cm. maximum thickness 


ent of flake for an arrow head, 2.3 cm 


long, 1.3 cm. wide at lower end, 1.0 cm. wide in 


middl. 

6. Fragment of bone, not preserved. (Not shown in 
ngure.) 
Flake, 4.0 cm. long, 2.2 cm. wide, 2.0 cm. maxi 


mum thickness; one surface has longitudinal flut 
ng 0.3 to 0.8 cm. long, four in number 


ment of an arrow head, 1.6 cm. long, 0.9 cm 


maximum width, 0.15 cm. thick; longitudinal flut 


ng on one surface, 0.4 cm. long 
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9. Fragment of a large arrow head (7), 2.9 cm. long, 
1.3 cm. maximum width, 0.5 cm. maximum thick- 


ness. 


10. Fragment of a spear point, 2.5 cm. long, 1.1 cm. 


maximum width, 0.5 cm. maximum thickness. 


M 


Fic. 85. 
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2 
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The flint in all cases is of a light-grey color, but some OktAvnikov, A. P 
also have colored layers, of bluish, yellow, or buff tints. 1950. Pervyi Neoliticheskii Pamyatnik Chukotskogo | tr 7 
"irst Neol d he Chukct Penir port 
The rock is not indigenous to the region. en 
Kratkie Soobshcheniya Instituta Istorii Mate k 
Okladnikov adds further typological details in his cary Imeni N. Ya. veo. 31. cp. 196-4 
accompanying comment: The projectile points (2, 5, 8, | 


Rupenko. S. I rail 
and 9) comprise one group. No. 9 is a fragment of a 


1948. Kul’tura Doistoricheskogo Naseleniya Kamchath ( attré 


large elongated point, with both edges convex, and 
ture of a Pre-historic Population of Kamchatk { 


lenticular in section. Both surfaces show signs of re- Ma. on: 
ouch, with narrow facets of careful workmanship that 


Sum«in, D. B 
appear to continue around the working edge to the 


opposite surface, the working edge thus being sawlike logy Th 
in form. Nos. 2 and 10 are similar; no. 10 is the upper 

end of a broader point than no. 5; no. 2 is a large LAWRENCE KRADER . 
point, almond-shaped, with a pointed tip. No. 1 may Russian Research Center ar 
have been worked for hafting, with both surfaces re Peabody Muss 

touched. He further states that similar knife-like blades, Harvard Universit = 
together with nuclei, have been found on the Kolyma July, 1951 

River (67.3 N. and 158.30° E.). He also compares 


no. 5, an arrow head, to a find by M. G. Levin on Ol \ FLUTED POINT FROM CENTRAL BAIA 
d great 

Island near Magadan (59.34° N. and 151° E.). In gen- d 
CALIFORNIA an | 
eral, Okladnikov has postulated the existence of a no 
madic Neolithic hunting population along the Lena and In November, 1949, a fluted point was found 


Kolyma River Che Levoshin find is the earliest trace session of a family at San Joaquin in Baja Calif 


of man on the Chukchi Peninsula, and the first find in [t was not possible to procure the point or photograp! 


the interior of the peninsula. In Okladnikov’s opinion, it, but a drawing was made. The drawing accurat 

the Neolithic on the Chukchi Peninsula cannot go far- to scale, form, and extent of fluting. The individual flak 

ther back in time than the last five centuries B.C. He scars are illustrative rather than an attempt a a 

is presumably arguing on typological grounds resentation. The point seemed to be made of v f 7 
I should like to turn now to some broader implica grained, almost glassy, basalt and the flak ars a 

tions of this fi Typologically, the implements ar: considerably worn (Fig. 86) : 

part of a north Eurasian Neolithic complex, especially San Joaquin is located about ten mil sh af Se : 

as regards the workmanship of the blades and points Ignacio in latitude 27° 12’, close to the 

This comple believed to date at the earliest to 206 peninsula, but in the lowlands which drain towa 

1500 B.C (Foss, 1947, 1948) in North Russia, and to west coast. It is in a small arroyo with a perma TI 

be somewhat later in Kamchatka (Rudenko, 1948). The spring capable of irrigating gardens some thirty a 

techniques also have a generalized resemblance to Ipiu extent. The place appears to have beet 

tak blades and points (Larson and Rainey, 1948). It Cochimi rancieria at the time of first | pea 

may be possible to speak of a circumpolar Neolithic, as early in the 18th century, and a pueb ‘ 

a result. In any case | should like to throw these que the Mission San Ignacio was establist 

tions open t liscussior 
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M8. Drevneishie Kul’tury Alyaski i Vopros o Zaselenii Amerik 
(The Oldest Culeure f Alaska and the Questior f the 
Peoplir f America wetskaya Etnografiya, N 41 | 
F M. | 
1947. Neolitichesk Kul'tury Severa Evropeisk Chasti USSR 
Neolith Culeur f the North-European Part of the 
LISSR Arkhe Vol. 9, pp. 28-46 (Eng 
lish summary, pp. 45-5 
48. Kul’ cur Svy Severa Vostochnoy Evropy  v ll 
Tysyachilet lo Nashey Ery (Culeural Connection t 
Northeastern Europe in the 2nd. Millennium B.C.). Sovet 
I Jo. 4, pp. 23-35 
Lagsen, H F. 
1948. Ipiucak \nthrope il Papers of the Amer Mu 
( 
um of Natu History, Vol. 42 New York 
LevOSHIN 
at 


1950. Drevnyaya Stoyanka v. Verkhov’yakh r. Yakitikiveema 
(Ancient Site on the Upper Yakitikiveem River). Kratki« 
Soobshcheniya Instituta Istorii Material’ noy Kul'tury Imer 


N. Ya. Mars vyp. 31, pp. 193-5 Fic. 86 


be 
| | | | 


the reaiter 


FACTS 


A population comparable to the 


nity 


pres- 


which is about persons, has occupied a 


the area around the spring throughout his- 
me The presence of a permanent supply of 
wate nha region where the average annual 
less than four inches constitutes a strong 


for human settlement. As long as the climate 


ntral part of the peninsula has resembled the 


ne, this locality is likely to have been occupied 
least part of the year, by members of any pop 
ng in the general area 
nt was reported to have been found a few 
by a k resi on a sandy terrace in th 
tom just a few yards north of the spring, and 
7 te the present settlement. This sandy ter- 
ards long and averages 30 yards wide. It is 


the floods which may occur 


the 


2 ears. Some of minor mission 
were constructed on this terrace; there is a 
f worked stone in the sand; some hearths 
fied and there are some manos and pieces 
The terrace may well have been the favor 
ampsite. Worked stone of material similar 
i t present as well as chips of obsidian 
i All the types of rock exist in the 
a few mile » the east, though no Indian 
t entified. Complete point f types 
entral Baja California have been 
he terrace by the al people from time t 
i f the period flooding and tl fact 
bject t movement by the 
mprobable that any stratigrapl an be 
f the terrace, though it unquestionabl 
pied for a long time 
lose resembles one from Dent, Colorado, 
Wi ngt (1949, Plate 9, right) This 
know! irrence of fluted points int 
vy area. The closest finds of fluted points 
r are from Lake Mojave in easterr 
S 1947) and at the Chiricahua site 
\ a (Sayles and Antevs, 1941) The 
at la is accessible only from south 
i he Colorad lelta, and remote 
’ f Me the locality of the onl 
" reported from Mexico (De Terra 
4 | 1). In terms of the situation in 
as found, the point could have been found 
naker, washed down from farther up 
ight to the San Joaquin campsite by 
t j t pants. There is no record 
either of persons or trade goods for dis 
than a few score miles among the Baja 
i ’ and it seems unlikely that this point 
arried as a trade piece over the more 
parating its occurrence from that of 
at man ocalities in central 
i ‘ w there is not likely to be an 
part of the year. Their presence suggests 
ance of the area at times when different 
ted 
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In other localities where it has been possible to asso- 
ciate fluted points with mammal bones, the association 
The 


inhabitants of central Baja California and most 


has been with bones of large grazing animals. 


historic 
of their predecessors, on the basis of the sites they occu- 


pied and their stone work, appear to have been con- 


with vegetable and littoral 


flora of 


cerned primarily 
The 


to support 


resources. 


present the region is entirely incompetent 


large grazing animals, though remains of 


bison, camels and horses have been collected from what 


appears to have been a Pleistocene marsh near the 


mouth of the Arroyo Comondu, about 100 miles south 


of San Joaquin (Massey, 1947). 
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\ FLUTED POINT FROM LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Although fluted points are not very numerous in New 
York, it 


listinct type 


was there that they were first recognized as a 


“Seneca River Points” 
21, Fig. 13, 14). 
New York finds 

the state and along the shores of 


Lake 


correspondence 


under the name of 
(Beauchamp, 1897, p 

The 
the 


Lake 


literature, 


majority of the have been in 


central section of 


Champlain and George. A search of the 


and with both professional 


and amateur archaeologists, has revealed no known 


finds of fluted points closer to the coastal area than one 
Albany County, New York. 
(Ritchie, 1951, personal 


Therefore the finding of a fluted point in eastern 


at Colonie in This was of 


an exotic quartz communica- 
tion) 
Long Island extends the known range of the type. 

The 1923 by 
Roy Latham of Orient, Long Island, on the Wickham 


farm, Pipes Neck 


point illustrated (Fig. 87) was found in 


Creek, Greenport, L.I. It is still in 
It is 59 mm. long, 29 mm. across 
thick. The 


towards the tip are heavily ground. Above 


the Latham collection 


the base, and 9 mm base and the edges 


for 20 mm 
the grinding the edges are thin and sharp with a very 
The flute on the numbered face is double, 


fine retouch 


. 

age 
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Fic. 87 
this being particularly noticeable at the base, and 


tends only half way to the tip. On the other face the 
channeling was done by a single flake extending two- c. 88 
I 


thirds of the way to the tip. The material is exotic on 


Long Island; it is a chert, mottled bright chestnut on a , , 
The specimen bears a number, but the data 
cream white ground 
; : hable +1 accompany it are minimal. The collection catalog 
(seograpnical features make it most probable that th . 
Objects from the Pacific Coast [of Costa Rica 
early unter! wh made these fluted oints, first 
hed | Island * Velasco collection obtained in San Jos \ 
reached ng island at its western end should 
2435 43. Arrowhead [length] 5.9 cn 
have left trac f their progress eastward to Greenport ‘ , ' ' 
2995 Was purchased Dy Hartman in Sa } 
The author would appreciate learning of any other find 


from Padre José Maria Velasco The 


taining this specimen appears to have beer 


of fluted points on the island 
BIBLIOGRAPHY twice since it was received at the museum 1904 
about 1915 when the specimens were numbered 


Beaucuame, M 
Mr. Jones, assistant in archaeology, and sex 
1897 Aboriginal Chipped Stor Implement f New York . , 
New York State Museum, Bulletin 16, Albany, N.Y late 1930's when the present curator checked the 


tents of the box. Since this particular point 


ARTHUR GEORGE SMITI . 
trated either in the catalog or in any of Hartman's 


65 North Foster St 
Norwalk, 
March, 1951 


lications there may be some reasonable doubt as 
absolute association with the Costa Rican material 

q estion, however, wie uld scarcely arise wer tr 

of a type previously reported from Central Ame 

4 FLUTED POINT FROM COSTA RICA 

In 1903 C. V. Hartman evcavated archaeological ma 
terials in Costa Rica for Carnegie Museum and als 
purchased several local collections. In June 1950 the 
unpacking of a portion of the collection not reported 
by Hartman (1907), disclosed a fluted projectile point 
of dull black flint (Figs. 88, 89) with these measure- 
ments: length, A to B, 58 mm.; width, C to D, 32 mm.; 
maximum thickness, 5 mm. The point was made from 
a curved flake s hat one face exhibits the fluting while 
the other retains the smooth, unworked original surface 
The sides of both faces exhibit carefully controlled 
secondary chipping. The basal edge and the edges from 
C and D toward the base have been smoothed, either 


by intentional iding or by the wear of successive 


rehaftings. Basal thinning is pronounced on both faces 


The removal of a thin channel flake resulted in a slight 


hinge fracture which can be seen betweeen C and D Fic. 89 
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OLO CAL SITES ON OPPOSITI SHORES 
OF THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA 
( pul a | a 
I 2 | as Reg > a 
\ ? ? ~ SE 
[ publis ew 
4 dat prep I 
N Baja Calif a, a S 
na Tl ‘ me 
2 S S a. They were 
a a he sé ast 
Pp shells and potsh 
rate } lar type, both of Moun 
I es as scribed by A. E. Treganza ir 
1 “An Archaeological Reconnaissance 
Baja California and Southeastern Calli- 
Ar ty, Vol. 8 158, 1942) 
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t " pply of potable surface water, 

P 1 as to how people lived on these 

he abundance of molluscan remains sug- 

a ftairi lumerous popt tion or a scant 

ipying tl tes over a long period. Our 

pil s that wells were dug, as is done today behind 


and as the Cali- 
Cahuilla of 
W Gifford, 


Bull. 97, p. 9 


the 
The 
193] 


and 


(I 


Indians, 


n Archaeology and 


Cahuilla 


Erk vlog 31. 1908) 
Strengthet y r theory that dug wells were the 
! wat wa I fir ng of living examples of 
Olive nidate the beach sands of San Felipe Bay 
and gl Ensenada Blanca This species was 
sed for bea Cahuilla territory in prehistoric times 
and eyes | he Gulf Coast or trade with In 
lians who ha AC CE the vast. Contact which 
brought al the transmiss f the shells to the 
an t inhabitants of Cahuilla territory may likewise 
have sulted lissemination of the knowledge of well 
ligging. I t words, [ mplicat well digging 
proba preva \ a siderably wider low-lying 
lesert reg na na far | port 1 ir ethno 
rrapnic a 
On tl a I S artifa f shell or bone 
ver sec ot Nat IS€ ror eak neg the shells 
f Pi ist vere mmot Some showed 
aces of f and fragments of wha 
possit ta es both being 
ad s tiess s al beach cob 
bles. O an al several of jasper 
V¢ N Pp S we vt serve | P< > 
b he at S W en-] 1 arrows as or 
ve ad R 
One species of barnacle (Tetraclita squamosa) and 
f wing s] sks, largel luplicating 
wse t a | nasc¢ gZ were observed, 
Tte n ne Kit het m dde is ) 
San | g Acanthina ange 1, Arca pacifica 
Cardita forn liu elatun Cardium 
Ul Chama frondosa mexicanc 
Chione fluctifrag Crucibulum imbricatum, Dosinia 
p i ( Ol incrassata, Os- 
nge Ostrea | la, Paphia grata, Phyllonotus 
nigritu Polinice ecluziant Pteria peruviana, Sole- 
n gelu liforianu Te gula mariana, 
Tegu rug Turbo fluctuosus, Volsella capax. We 
2 lebted t Dr. Leo G. Hertlein for the above 
ar nv dentifications 


W. 


Twentynine Palms, California 


EGBert SCHENCK 


E. W. Girrorp 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


March, 1951 
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tne asta and dune at San Felipe, 
) fornian Kamia of Imperial Valley Hi 
Salton Sea reg former! lid @ 
Kamia of Imy rial Valley, B. A. | | 
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INCISED SLATE FIGURINES FROM 
KODIAK ISLAND, ALASKA 


In a brief article on the Cape Alitak petroglyphs of 
Kodiak Island (Heizer, 1947), two incised slate tablets 
were shown and analyzed with the intent to suggest a 
relationship in the treatment of the face on the slate 
pieces and the pecked petroglyphs. The two flat incised 
slate pieces referred to above came from the Uyak Bay 
A. Hrdlicka in 1931-1938. 


specimens had been published, and so far as could be 


site excavated by No similar 


determined, they were unique examples of incised art. 
Donald Clark of Kodiak kindly 
sent to me for inspection a series of 25 closely similar 
They 


variable 


Recently Mr. City 


slate pieces, of which 17 are shown in Fig. 90. 


range in thickness from 2 to 6 mm., and are 
in outline. Some are incised on both surfaces, but the 
majority have the lightly incised lines only on one face. 
They are made of natural flat slate beach pebbles which 


can be found all over the island. The pieces shown 


here are from the vicinity of Kodiak City. 
(1948, p. 


call attention to similarities in the treatment of the face 


Larsen and Rainey 122, and Figs, 29, 38a) 


and its features between the Kodiak Island petroglyphs 
They 


a relationship between the petroglyphs of Cape Alitak, 


and certain Ipiutak engravings. rightly argue for 


Kodiak, and those from southeastern Alaska and British 


Columbia, a which 


point I have made independently 


ANTIQUITY 


[3, 1952 


(Heizer, 1947). 


matic engraved faces, the Kodiak Island incised slate tab- 


If, as seems possible, the Ipiutak sche- 


lets and pecked petroglyphs, and southeastern Alaska— 
British Columbia petroglyphs are three links of a chain, 
I would still argue that the Kodiak evidence indicates 
this connection as later in time than Larsen and Rainey 
(1948, Table 2) 


Kodiak petroglyphs seem late, as do the incised slate 


assign to the Ipiutak culture. The 
pieces which come from the upper levels of stratified 
sites or from known recent sites. 


At this 


which portray humans, appear to be a distinctive fea- 


moment, the unusual incised slate tablets 


ture of the later prehistoric Kodiak Island culture 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Babocomari Village Site on the Babocomari River, 
Southeastern Arizona. CHarLes C. DiPeso. Amerind 
Foundation Publication No. 5, Dragoon, Arizona, 1951. 


xii+248 pages; 76 plates, 49 figs. 


This is the seventh publication based on the Amerind 
Foundation’s excavations in southeastern Arizona, and 
it continues the descriptions of the culture of that marg- 
inal Hohokam-Chihuahua-Mogo!lon Area begun by this 
institution. This is a well organized, well illustrated 
and completely documented report on the results of 
two seasons’ excavations by the author. The information 
n this report should satisfy any student of Southwest- 
ern archaeology who may desire to compare the ma- 
terial culture of another area with that of southeastern 
(1200-1500 A.D. and possibly 


later). The use of pen and ink drawings as well as 


Arizona at this period 


photographs of parts, and of entire houses, coupled with 
the complete documentation of each house, is most 
welcome and a system which could well be followed 
by other workers in the field. 

In describing the artifacts found at Babocomari vil- 
age, DiPeso divided the descriptions into four cate- 


gories: 1. Use; Manufacture; 3. Classification; 4. Dis- 


tribution. This method, which, if longer than some 
ther methods, does have the advantage of clearness 
and will be of aid to others who may want to compare 
their findings with DiPeso’s. The actual descriptions 
are in outline form and easily found. This holds true 
for his chapters on architecture, as well as on the arts 
and crafts. 

The descriptions of the material found during the 
excavations are amply and clearly done. One has the 
feeling that the excavations as well as the analysis were 
made with care. The material uncovered at Babocomari 
s of interest to the student of the southern section of 
the Southwest and northern Mexico, for there is at this 
site a combination of traits from neighboring regions 
nto a culture that cannot be described as typical of any 
me of the other areas 

In the comparison of each trait found at the Babo- 
omari village with similar traits from the other culture 
areas found in the Southwest at this time level (1200- 


1500), the majority are most closely related to the 


Hohokam area—and these traits are often the important 


and diagnostic ones, such as burial practices and 


methods of manufacture of the pottery, etc. 
found at Babocomari 


The houses village — which 


DiPeso has divided into three types (a) secular, (b) 
eremonial, and (c) women’s house, are puzzling. The 
early Papagos in Arizona had three different types of 
houses which can be divided into the same three cate- 
gories. However, the houses differ in 


Papago many 


respects. The Babocomari village houses resemble some- 
what those to be found to the southeast in Chihuahua 
and are like the houses found to the north and west 
at the Tanque Verde village near Tucson. DiPeso says: 


it is the author’s belief that the Babocomari Village 


represents either the northwestern margin of the Chi- 
huahua Culture, or an early variant of the Pima Proper, 
i.e. Lower Pimas, rather than a late Salado site.” 

DiPeso is probably correct in saying that the village 
does not represent a late Salado site, for the weight of 
the evidence from Babocomari certainly proves that the 
Salado people had not entered that area, but rather 
suggests that the closest relationships were with the 
Hohokam area to the northwest. The culture shows less 
connections with the culture of the Chihuahua area 
than with any other, in the opinion of the reviewer. 
Therefore, it would seem likely that the architecture 
and village lay-out may well be a variant of the Lower 
Pimas (Late Hohokam?), showing the expectable con- 
nections with the adjoining area, rather than an idea 
borrowed from, or brought into the area by a group of 
people whose connections were with Chihuahua. 

The reviewer does not agree with DiPeso when he 
says the houses are basically similar to the Chihuahua 
houses. If one studies the reconstructions of the three 
major types of houses found at Babocomari village, one 
sees that the walls are not the main support for the 
roof. The roof is supported primarily by the posts and 
the walls are built to enclose the sides. These houses 
are merely enclosed ramadas; enclosed in type (a) by 
puddled adobe walls and in type (b) by reed matting. 
Typical of Pueblo and Salado construction is the use 
of the wall as the support for the roof beams. This is 
a fundamental difference in the manner of building and 
may prove to be one of the differences between Hoho- 
kam and Pueblo type houses. 

The two major types of houses found at Babocomari 
are built in the Hohokam manner. The use of puddled 
adobe walls in type (a) may be an idea adopted from 
the Salado, or it could be something that developed 
independently 


n this area. The former is probably the 
true answer, for certainly other Salado ideas were enter- 
ing the desert area at this time. That these are two 
basic methods of building, with (1) a post supported 
roof being the Hohokam method and (2) a wall sup- 
ported roof being the late Pueblo and Salado method 
is an hypothesis being proposed by the reviewer in a 
forthcoming paper. 

Turning to the Chihuahua area, Sayles (An Archae- 
Medallion Pa- 
pers, No. XXII, Gila Pueblo, Arizona. 1936) shows many 
pictures of roof beams in the walls of cliff houses, and 


ological Survey of Chihuahua Mexico. 


Kidder in the Pendleton Ruin report makes no mention 
of wall posts, merely saying that an occasional post hole 
was found and suggesting that these were used to sup- 
port sagging roofs. Chihuahua buildings seem to have 
been built in the Pueblo and Salado style, rather than 
in the Hohokam manner found at the Babocomari site. 

When considering the pottery, DiPeso says that “the 
Baboco- 


Further on in Di- 


Chihuahua area: ceramically influenced the 
marite potters in design elements.” 
Peso’s description of Babocomari Polychrome, he says, 


“There was very little trade pottery coming in from 
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erned with the Mohave, and 


Yuman tribes on the Gila River, principally the Mari- 
pa 


Yuma, and Cocopa, 


The significance of differences in farming methods is 


brought out. Irrigation among the Pimans (adopted in 
recent times by the Maricopa) on the Gila River per- 


control 


ed and two crops a year; while the lower 
Colorado River groups and early Maricopa on the Gila 
epended on spring floods for their one crop per year, 
ften endangered by lack of a spring flood or by an 
ccessive flood over which they had little control. Ac- 

turation with the entry of Anglo-Americans after 
850, according to their findings, affected the native 

nomy of those associated with the newcomers to a 
great degree 

Aboriginal Yuman agricultural implements are de- 
ribed as being more or less the same on both rivers 


original cultivated crops (maize, tepary, pumpkin, 


by 


similar in both areas, with vary- 


gourd, cotton), as well as those introduced Euro- 


are found to be 
ng degrees 


Cotton, however, 


of dominance and acceptance among groups. 
by 


and cultivation of 


seems to have been rarely grown 


he Colorado River Yuman groups, 


nflower 


description of 


re s was found to be restricted to the Mohave 


if a narvesting, 


seed and 


torage techniques, in which the women played a prom- 


ection, 


nent part, it was observed that the Yuman groups did 


t store food in as great quantities as the Pima and 


was no apparent storage for emergency. 


vund out the picture of subsistence, two chapters 
levoted to the semicultivation of seed plants, which 
a unique trait of the River Yumans, and to the wild 


ant and animal products on which these people great- 
lepend d 

One chapter is concerned with the ritualism pertain- 

ng to River Yuman subsistence. The simple ceremon 

alism of these groups, the importance of the shaman 
1 involuntary dreaming which created a supernatural 


ok that was individual rather than formalized, the 


ack of legends pertaining to their crops plants, and the 

ack of ceremonialism directed toward rain are con- 

rasted with the more complex Pueblo rites. 
summarizing their data, the authors agree with 


pier that the Pima, Papago, Maricopa, and lower Colo- 


River Yumans compose a single cultural province, 


ng out also that other authorities are not all in 


greement. Yet they conclude that the difference be- 


Yumans and the Gila Pima in subsistence 


attributable mainly 


to cultural factors. A_ sizable 

bliography, which indicates the scope of this study, 
a fairly complete index are included in the report 

s publication brings under one cover a great amount 


, 
lata pertaining to River Yuman subsistence, and con- 


ites a reference which students of the Yuman groups 


without 


Apert H. 


SCHROEDER 
National Park Service 


Boulder City, Nevada 
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Here They Once Stood. Marx F. Boyp, Hate G. Smirn, 
AND Joun W. GariFFin. University of Florida Press, 


Gainesville, 1951. 189 pp., 12 


plates. $3. 


A welcome addition to the too-slowly growing bibli 


ography of reports on excavations at historic sites, and 


an important contribution to the history of the Spanish 


period in America! Because of the similarity of subject 


(Franciscan missions), it is inevitable that this report 
will be compared with the incomparable report on 


Franciscan Awatovi, which places the present work in 


an unfortunate, and probably unfair, position. 


Here They Once 


Stood is the work of three authors, 
each contributing most competently to his particular 


section, but the book would have profited by a “senior” 


author to have pulled the three parts together in the 


] 


conclusions, 


way of a general introduction and broad 


rather than having each of the authors provide his own. 
After all, one of the real contributions of such a col- 


of 


detailed, more comprehensive, 


laborative enterprise is the possibility it 


possesses 


coming up with a more 


and more correct “cultural context.’ 


The first section is Dr. Boyd’s translation of original 


documents dealing with Spanish Franciscan missions in 


northern Florida. Dr. Boyd, although a malariologist by 
profession, is most convincing in his role of historian 
and translator of Spanish documents. The translated 


documents are introduced by an adequate and readable 


introduction—adequate for 


his section of the book, but 


not for the book as a whole. 


It must be left to Spanish 
scholars to appraise the translating, but to me this con- 
of Dr. Boyd’s is 


Smith and Griffin each 


tribution an outstanding ac hievement. 


lescribe (and much too brief- 


ly) the archaeological exploration of a mission site. They 
are the first two sites of this kind excavated in that area, 


and provide typical archaeological data for rounding out 


the documented history. Descriptions of ceramic wares, 


both Spanish and aboriginal, are included in the Ap- 


pendix, followed by a tabulated trait list. There are 
also the other requisites of a good report—bibliography, 


index, and illustrations 
The book throws much new light on the final, critical 
years of the “Mission 


of 


Era” of northern Florida. In view 
the extensive bibliography compiled by the authors, 


t is surprising how little actually was known, prior to 


this study, about the missions of the Apalachee region. 
Excavation of two typical sites fills in a most interesting 
and important aspect of this story; namely the difficult 
life led by the Franciscans who established their simple, 
crude outposts among a most inhospitable people. The 


whole picture of the missionary’s life—his simple mis- 


sion buildings and the paucity and crudeness of his 
material blessings—are brought out by these studies. 
How different a picture than the one so many of us 


have of the Spanish missionary following in the wake of 


conquering armies 


| 
| 
— - 
— 
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this book, 


I at- 


valuable material in 


difficult 


world of 


There 
but | 


is a 


found it somewhat to read, which 


tribute to organization rather than to the writing abilities 
of the authors. If I could have read Smith’s and 
Griffin's introductory sections and Griffin’s conclusions 
at the very outset, | would have found Boyd’s docu- 
ments more appetizing. This is probably because I am 


an archaeologist, but, in any event, the book would have 


profited by an over-all introduction, incorporating the 


type of general synthesis and statement of problems 
contained, or touched upon too briefly, in the two 
archaeological sections 

Another criticism I have of the book is that the 
authors leave too much interpretation for the reader 


The interpret what there is of it, is excellent, but 


ation, 


there could well have been much more of the sort of 
nterpretation found in Ross Montgomery’s sectic of 
the Awatovi report 


As one interested in European artifacts of the Am 
can colonial period, I would have appreciated m 
illustrations, particularly the sort of drawings that Ket 
neth Kidd did so effectively for his Ste. Marie | report 


Here They Once Stood, of course, is not an archa 
logical report, although an important part of it describe 
the result f two archaeological projects, and its real 
ntribut probat lies in providing the t 4 
lited documents, and in pointing the way for further 
and mor nprehensive collaborative studies in this 
field. Eve h th book might have gone mucl 
further in onstruction of a cultural context,” in giving 
a full picture t demonstrates quite convincingly that 
lose silat rat hi torian and archaeok 
sesses potentialities for a fuller history than either might 
a omp!l h alone, and it gives us some f that fuller 
histor which we did not have before 
J. C. HarrincTon 
National Park Service 
Richmond, Vir; 

The Table Rock Basin in Barry County, Missouri. Let 

M. ADAM femoir of The Missouri Archaeological 


Society, N« 1, Columbis 1950. 63 pp., 1 map, 28 

figures 

The Miss Archaeological Society is to be ngrat 
ulated on the introduction of a Memoir series, which 
will enable the Society to present a more detailed analy 
sis of the important areas of the state. The first issu 
contains excavations and survey work in Barry County, 
Missouri, over a ten-year period. Adams has worked 
along the White River as it winds through the Ozark 
plateau north from Arkansas into Missouri. Of some 
120 Indian sites so located, five were excavated. This 
report covers the survey work and four of the excavated 
sites; the other site has been reported in the Missouri 


Archaeologist Vol No. 1941. As this area is well 


in the region of the Ozark Bluff cultures, published 
data on controlled excavations is greatly needed. The 
first half of the Memoir deals with a description of the 


ANTIQUITY 


geological and 
material in the cour 
Adams that the cu 


completely on the « 


ty 


haps this system has its merits. 


many projectile type classifications proposed, and 
never used except by their authors, that this 
description of each type seems adequate. The tyr 
well illustrated so they can be used for compar 
purposes. From this information a qualitativ 
quantitative comparison can be made. Type | 
a number of forms of points that are associated 
the pre-ceramic horizon in the Ozarks. These ear 
are shown again in type 2. Type 3 consists of tl 
unusual forms. This type is not common and is 
found in a fragmentary condition. The 
this type has antiquity does not seem wel 
Type 4 is the small triangular or triangular 
point of the upper or middle Mississipy ilt 
appear late in the Ozark region 

The treatment of the rock shelters is mor: 
with maps and cross-sections of excavated area 


st 


it is stated that none of the shelters wer tra 
Again the material found is well illustrated and 
to bear out the conclusions given The inte 
feature of the Ozark shelters seems to be thi 
tion of middle Woodland flint forms into a later 
period. All but one of the shelters contained shell 
pered sherds of the Mississippi period. One sl 
Natural Bridge, contained decorated sherds of O 
ype. This pottery has been identified by Chapmz 
yre-contact Osage 

On a whole the Memoir is excellent I 
llustrations both on the cover and in the articl 
in the handling of the material. Fuller descript 


tk 


clusions, this is not a serious criticisnm 
Lynn E. How 
Universit f Arka 
Fayetteville, Arka 
Proceedings of the Fifth Plains Conference { \ 
ology Assembled by Joun L. CHAMP! Lab 
of Anthropology, The University of 
book No. 1, Lincoln, 1949. x+-136 pp., 7 plates 
Proceedings of the Sixth Plains Archaeol ( 
ence. 1948. Edited by Jesse D. JENNIN Anth 
logical Papers, No. 11, Department of Anthrop 
University of Utah, University of Utah Press, 
Lake City, 1950, viiit-161 pp., 5 plates, 8 f 
$1.62 
After a lapse of seven years the Plains Archae 
Conferences were resumed in the fall of 1947 
Thanksgiving week-end of that year the Fifth 


The chipped ston 


pe criteria were 


ratigraphi 


rock 


but 


geographical attributes an 


size, 
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Archaeology met at the University of 


Nebraska in Lincoln, and accepted an invitation to meet 


annually thereafter. To date the sixth, seventh, 


and eighth Plains Conferences have so met. 
conferences have resulted from the normal re- 
ewed activity in Plains archaeology following the some- 


vhat dormant war years, and from the abnormal ir 


work in Plains archaeology resulting 


fication of 


the vast River Basin Surveys program. They were 
lesigned to bring together a large number of worker 
all phases of Plains archaeology and related fields 
ra nformal annual discussion and critique of 
thods, techniques, laboratory analysis and tentative 
sults and conclusions The tenor of the meetings 
ghout has been one of informal open discussion, 
S tiv riticism, and cooperative attacks on the 
aried problems of Plains archaeology. The meetings 
ave attracted excellent attendance, both in quality and 
Jar 
If tl onferences have been of value to those work- 


published transactions of 
The 


Sixth conferences have appeared 


the Plains area, the 


se conferences are even more valuable. Proceed- 


of the Fifth and 


years after the respective meeting dates 


of two full years before publication is under- 


n consideration of the difficulty of recording, 


assembling, financing and publishing. However, it is 

the s regrettable. The publications would be of 

mendot increased value to those working in the 
lousl 1 I I king th 

area, and to the profession in general, if they could 


ited within a few months of the conference 


The Pr 


gs. The 


are almost as informal as the meet- 


ceeding 


published papers are simply progress reports 


mposia discussing tentative theories and 


ap- 


cases they are not written before- 


indeed a 


effec- 


clothed in formal verbiage. It is 


a series of publications which so 


interwoven network of ideas; a work- 


esents an 
will, concerning a given subject at a given 


[he editors are to be congratulated upon the 


task of publishing these satisfactorily, and of 


atching the informal “workshop” tenor of the meet- 


Mechanically, the two publications are very much 


he format and printing in each Is attractive 


hosen, though occasional unfortunate 


typo- 


graphical errors are noted, particularly in the earlier 


ures in the text of the Sixth Proceeding 


helpful. None appear in the Fifth 
volumes, 


could 


general map or two accompanying 


plates are good in both 


clarity in the later one. One 


locating sites, general areas discussed and 


The organization of the material follows that of the 


neetings themselves insofar as good continuity permits 


ference in the two is the recording of the 
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meetings. In 1947, no stenographic nor mechanical re- 


cording was used and the proceedings consist of only 


the reports given, with the accompanying discussion 
being summarized in introductory statements by the 
several symposia chairmen. In 1948, both stenographic 


and mechanical recording were used, and the proceed- 
ings present the reports plus the actual floor discussion. 


This is not a new procedure, but it is rare in archae- 


ological meetings. It is very effective and may well 


deserve careful consideration for other archaeological 


meetings. 


Each conference revolved about a central theme, and 


while the organization of the material is similar in each 


volume, the subject matter is quite different. Each vol- 


ume is divided into four parts. In both, the first part 


is a series of reports of progress of field work. In the 


Sixth Proceedings this section also contains a brief sym- 


posium on nomenclature and terminology. The sound- 


ness of the effort to establish more uniformity in archae- 


ological terminology was agreed upon. The application 


of type names to projectile points, particularly of the 


paleo-Indian series, is discussed and another step for- 
ward is taken in at least partial, implied agreement that 


type names are not only useful but necessary for lithic 


artifacts. The naming of types is far more difficult and 
dangerous with lithic artifacts than with pottery, but is 
The work of Kelley and others in 


none the less useful 


Texas has ably demonstrated both the hazard involved 
and the usefulness of projectile point type names, and 
the necessity for full description of types and ranges of 
variation within the type 


Parts Two and Three of each volume are devoted to 


extensive symposia centering about the main theme of 


the respective conference. At the Fifth Plains Confer- 
ence this theme was “Plains Ceramics and Pottery 
Typing The reader at once sees in these papers a 


vigorously increased appreciation of the potentialities of 
Plains pottery and the necessity for typological studies. 
The 


dures by Rodeck, Krieger, and Jennings are very enlight- 


of systematics and typological proce- 


discussions 


ening. A number of pottery types that the various 


authors have established are named, defined and de- 


scribed. These are based largely on sherds rather than 


on whole vessels. Besides the named types, Champe 


and others describe a number of provisional types which 


may later show “complexes of traits which seem to be 


modal within a sherd series . . . [with] good evidence 


of the range of variation within the same series 


(Champe, p. 44) 
Griffin’s description of the Cahokia types emphasizes 


another major trend in Plains archaeology, i.e., the 


viewing of the Plains area in its areal-temporal relation- 
ships with other North American culture areas, as seen 
in characteristics of pottery types. Spaulding and others 
continue to develop this broad perspective of Plains 
relation to and other se- 


archaeology in Hopewell 


quences. These authors are bringing together the multi- 


Th 
TI j 
at 
ter 
t at 
asure to sec 
| 
ny ar and 
eedir The 
( 
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i f a 1 site descripticns and developing chron 
logies, affiliations, and cultural sequences for the Plains 
area, the Ine f which may later be confirmed or 
lenied | addit al evidence, but which at present 
looks large acceptable 

The symy m on the paleo-Indian in the central 
Plains, forming the final section of the Fifth Proceeding 

most stimulating. The trend as seen in these papers 

eloy n thre lirections (1) Discussion of basi 


apy t aleo-Indian problems, such as the 
terrace ncept, and index fossils; (2) review of past 
work, such as Signal Butte; (3) description of new 
paleo-India Plains, such as Lime Creek 
Plainview and mer sites discussed b Bliss in 
é High Plains. It is significant tl 
thr papers ev ontinues to accum 
ate in " t of the theory of continuous patior 
f the pla urea n paleo-Indian to modern times 
equent g ti gap” between paleo- and 
India 
Develoy from this, the principal theme f the 
Sixth Pla ( ference was “Climate, Environmer 
and Culture D g Post Glacial Times Part Tw f 
Sixth | ling a papers b Vari 
artl pleme the haeological discu 
I ta 1 in Part Th It ha 
t ma that paleo-Indian stud a 
A ’ a eve late India t 
en req tel nterd sciplinary cooperation 
arcna ana arious earth scientists t 
I n ul a Now 1948, a whole nfer 
I ‘ primar to this interdisciplinar oop 
ratior Krieger, as program chairman of the Sixth 
Confer f ngratulated on this farsighted 
pre 
Climat mentation, terraces ress ce 
t I fauna, and soils are al i! 
é at ength by men who have each spent 
na hese problems and devoted no small 
f the time to the relation of these problems 
to humat patior The general trend here is to 
view ti ‘ ind post-Pleistocene sequences not 
n tl their own localized development 
1 the Pla a as these sequential manifestations 
rrela vit ar phenomena over the world. There 
s logmat iy of world sequences on the 
problen f tl i area, but instead a deeply ana- 
tical ser westions as to how the Plains 
sequen ay | trengthened by integration witl 
world sequet These papers are all controversial 
nature and inspired some very stimulating floor discus 
sion. It is fortunate that Burma registered a discord 
ant pr " lepart from constructive rit 
m fa f vit personal attack. The readet 
ma 1 me nfusion disregarding this 


Tw ‘ nt papers by Will and Weakly on the 


gical stuaies are enco 
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for the prospects offered of absolute dating in tl 


Plains, not only of sites but also of climaty 
These same men also have two very good papers on th 
same subject in the Fifth Proceedings. It is worth 


results fron 


The Carbon 14 


note that they are obtaining good 


and oak timbers in the Plains area 


absolute dating, rather new at the 
Orr 


The views of several Plains archaeologists 


method for 


outlined by 


mat 
environment, and culture are expressed in the rema 
ing articles of this section. Wedel, Hughes, Kivett, ar 
Smith discuss the archaeological approach to the g 

al problems with specific applications t rtain sit 
of both early and late horizons. Holder and Wike deta 


Allen 


report on 


the findings at the Medicine Creek 


Nebraska. Bliss 


site on 


the Signal Butte site merit 


areful consideration This, one of the most significa 
of the early sites in the Plains because of its posit 
and stratigraphic sequences, was reopened by Bliss 


1948. He substantial 


presents 


tion of Signal Butte | into at least two and _possit 
hree p | ly } } 
three periods of occupation, and conclud as 
of deposition that the oldest level here is nsiderat 
ounger than was previously suggested by Strong 


American pr 


This paper a 


sequence of North 
Krieger 


particularly the accompanying diagram, placing variet 


suggested gene 


tile points is ably presented by 


of projectile points in general climatic time per 


provides considerable clarification of the subject in ge 


evidence for the separa | 


eral. One may well wish, though, that this had bh 
extended to include other sorts of artifacts as w | 
Bone, antler, ground stone, and other varieties 


chipped stone artifacts, somehow never seem to rece 
more than cursory mention in sequential studies 
kind, although much information is available on thes 
materials 

guidance of Roberts and St 


Under the able 


final section of the Sixth is devoted to a round-tab 


summary of the results of the conference. Here aga 
tne 


The 


t oned, 


‘workshop” spirit of the conference shows its 


material presented is extensively reviewed, q 


individ 


segments 


and discussed, 


not as 
as one integrated whole. It illuminates remarkably w 


the fundamental with through« 


No 


instead a summary of 


problems dealt 


volume mere digest of the preceding papers 


the meanings a implications 


nose papers. Finally, in the latter part of the s 


on, Plains culture sequences are again rev ewed wit 


particular emphasis on the Signal Butte materia 


In sum, it may be said that these tw 


not in any way compendious texts of Plains archaeolog 

are certainly two of the most valuable contril 

the study of Plains archaeology yet to appear 
Rosert L. STEPHENS 


Liniversity of Mich 
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thropological Records, University of California Press, 


rkeley and Los Angeles, Volume 12, Nos. 1-4, 1949- 


195 Comprising 12:1 The archaeology of central 


rnia, 1: The early horizon, by Ropert F. Heizer 


edar } 12:2 The archaeology of central California 4 com- 
4 e analysi f human bone from nine sites by 
R. F. Heizer ano S. F. Cook 12:3 An archaeological 
the Yuki area by A. TREGANZA, i 
na SM AND W. D. Weymoutnu; 12:4 The Topanga 
re first season xcavation of the Tank Site 
a 4 | TREGANZA AND C. G. MALAMUD 
N the report on the Early horizon of central Cali- 
a is presented to make more readily available the 
ata published by Lillard, Heizer and Fenenga in 1939 
‘ al reports are still planned on the 4 burial sites 
which this horizon is known. Two of these sites 
7 as cemeteries, the other two show slight 
pational evidence. Artifact-bearing burials total 195, 
- ar the four sites; from 
para | he afr s was made, supple- 
ssil I by a few artifacts found unassociated with 
ha gra The four sites seem originally to have been or 
rat w rais knolls in the floor of the Sacramento Valley 
: S I alley floor has sunken and undergone 
ay Viat 
s eport is much more than a republication. A 
, A minology for the central ¢ fornia sequence is 
1; the sites treated here are classified as “Early 
named province, Windmiller facies The 
7 rawings of artifacts are excellent and add much 
bsta to the descriptions. The maps lack editing: 
, xample only 1 of the 4 sites discussed is labeled 
. naster map (for location of the others see map 
port no. 2), and map 5 cannot be fitted to map 1, 
i figure 2b to map 4 lower; profiles are scanty. There 
tt also text sections on the functional aspects of the 
the exterior relationships and dating of the 
tal ! The section on the economy of the culture (p. 30) 
avi lvances the theory that the Early horizon people were 
: minantly hunting rather than seed gathering peo- 
from evidence chiefly consisting of the scarcity of 
grinding implements in the sites. Animal bones are 
ar judging by the short list of identifications, 
wonders if this situation has not been caused 
| a disinclination of these people to bury their dead 
tates, rather than by a lack of grinding tools 
: laily life. If the evidence for a hunting econ- 
, s well founded, an analysis of the capacity of the 
w a the support of sizable groups of hunters would 
wi I fact that the Early horizon artifact assemblage 


bed has been selected as burial gifts does not ex- 
nto Heizer’s discussion on economy nor 
owing comparative sections (pp. 34-40). In 


ich a discussion it seems possible that the 


ationships found between the Sacramento Valley 


and Borax Lake, Oak Grove, Topanga, and the 


thern California sites are in major part a function 


of differences between burial and habitation sites rather 
than true measures of regional variation. Treganza and 
Malamud (see review of report 4 below) differ with 
Heizer, who sees a lack of similarity between Topanga 
and Oak Grove. This disagreement questions Heizer’s 
proposal that the ethnological boundary between the 
central and southern California areas can be carried 
back 4500 years: Oak Grove and Topanga straddle 
Heizer’s major cultural boundary. The evidence given 
for considering the Oak Grove culture “a close relative” 
of the Windmiller facies (p. 35) is given as: prone and 


supine extended burials; sites [chiefly burial grounds] 


n locations at present unfavorable for habitation, and 
with the soil and its contents heavily indurated with 
calcium carbonate. The artifact assemblages of the two 
burial groups are stated to show no specific resemblance. 
This is slim pickings for a demonstration of cultural 
relationship! 

But, after all, California archaeology in general allows 


rather slim pickings. Its progress at present necessarily 


depends on descriptive monographs to which this is a 
valuable addition. Theories on cultural interrelation- 
ships and functioning are valuable at all stages of a 
problem and this report includes a commendable num- 
ber of them 

In No. 2 Cook, a physiologist, reports upon a series 
of chemical analyses on human bone from California 
archaeological cemeteries in an attempt to estimate 
their relative ages. A section by Heizer presents the 
archaeological background of the analyses. To estimate 
age Cook has computed arithmetic means from weighted 
percentages and ratios of constituents from the samples 
from each site, and found that the values thus arrived 
at show — with minor exceptions — the same early- 
late ordering as that determined stratigraphically from 
the archaeological’ contents of the graves. From archae- 
ological age estimates of the horizons sampled, Cook 
has been able to hypothesize certain general character- 
istics of the rate of progressive chemical change in 
buried bone through time. A paragraph added to the 
text reports that analyses made later on bone from 
other provenience than the central California sites has 
given values not in harmony with the main series, sug- 
gesting that the homogeneity of soil conditions in the 
major area sampled may have allowed the correct order- 
ing of the results. A later paper by Cook (University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Vol. 40, No. 6, 1951) substantiates this 
theory. 

Estimations of age by determination of chemical 
replacement and depletion are most certainly likely to 
be in general, as Cook has demonstrated in this case, 
affected by conditions in the microenvironment. The 
technique would seem to have an immediate usefulness 
in estimating relative ages of objects found in close 
proximity, or under demonstrably very closely similar 
soil conditions, although even in such cases circumspec- 


tion is indicated. Cook’s papers are admirably clear and 
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losely reasoned; they provide a sound methodological 


‘troduction into a difficult but potentially valuable 


group of techniques 


The short report on the ar haeology of the Yuki area, 
No. 3, demonstrates convin the value of recor 
Naissance techniques and surface archaeology when the 
region is favorable and the researchers are awake to th 


possibilities of the method Northern California has 
been thus far rather neglected archaeologically, and 1 
I area ar therefore parti ularly welcome 
arly | square miles was evidently thor 
bed and 380 sites recorded. This densit f 
ar not unfavorably with the Anasazi area it 
vest t mments are mace log 
placement of sit historic information and ethnolog 
are rrelated with tl archa gical record fault 
of this repor mainly in its brevit More work 
needed bef ach olog an be tried, and rel 
eral t I log ] I Ptions are given Maps nd ar a 
ll at | More irve of ti ur 
needed thr I California 
The Tank Topanga Canyor t rth of I 
Angeles, has pr vided materials of m nN va for ti 
lowl emerg t t tor f th reg a now 
n AR 12, N +. The Tank te is unig an x tl 
excavated area lar In two major par 
lars, it gn a mingly peripheral pt grapl 
ation, and ti pth and richness of the d | t. It 
onta as d t sit n its area, both burials a 
midder architectural remains hav I 
served. Severa licat point to an ear lating: th 
ndurated at f the deposit, the scarcity and high 
tratigrapl placement of projectile point extended 
burials, prey lera f manos and metat« mor 
tar and pest w eral, t it as et n my tel I 
fined similarit ! artifact style with the southern Cal 
fornia desert t s which from climati vide a 
lged earl The ¢ a f this culture iged t 
have bee ed gathering, on evidence of the many n 
tate nd I ganza ntrast t H er w me 
tioned abov elieve that many, if not all f the 
element f the Oak Grove ilture of the Santa Barbara 
area are represented at the Tank site 
The report give ag 1 introduction t artifac 
assemblage. Maps are excellent as are artifact half tones 
and drawings sa t an unconventional arrangement 
of views nfusing Analytic and comparative s 
tions are likely to be augmented and made specific ir 


the final report on the site which should appear in the 


Georce W. Bramwerp 
Southwest Museum 


Los Angeles, Calif 


The Book of the Jaguar Priest Maup Worcester MaKe 
ON. Henry Schuman, New York, 1951 i+227 p 


Under this title, The Book of the 
Makemson has | iblishe 1 


Jaguar Pric t 


an annotated translation and 


commentary of The Chilam Balam of Tizimin The 


Vario 


ANTIQUITY 


is Chilan 


1 Balam manuscrir t 
Annals of the Cakchiquels, The P »p 
lesser manuscript rorm the pr pa 
a native, pre- tesian literature 
native Mayance languages 1 Lat 
lee med hb some holars t have | 
part from r rds writte tl ativ 
manuscripts are of immer gnifica 

h the ntain a 
at present I 
groups 
That the Ma al wr ps | 
represented var degre f neh 
Nahuatl element mor 
Eur pean and ativ nta 
a we ll a nme al le! t at {Tt 
ng degr the archa y f pa 
flects th Mexicar per at at 
hee assigned t tl I trat ar 
Nahuatl (Toltec) rm at n na 
aspects of tight mpartmentat 
tudent Especial the northern hal 
ila of Yucatar tt mpartm at 
the archaeology which presents archit 
more or less identical with known } 
forms of Toltec architecture: th a 
t » great a t 
ract and ti ar 
th the Toltec arch 
actices and oth tl 
with Peten represer 
mentioned n 
huatl surnames, t practice f putat 
recriminat and f is fr te 
Maya and Nahuat alu stems a 
Feuds were kept yorous | ertain lit 
nterests in the I tical and religi 
culture. These facet f the manuscript 
said to apply to all of the Mavar ’ 
with the documentar remains as w é 
So far as can | letermined the r 
the studies of the mar ript material | 
ipon the above archa gical and 
lence There has been SeTiot 
pe ssibility of ommor liture traits and 
to the Nahuatl penetration of the area 
what might be called a o-traditior 

Mayance-Nahuatl area. There has not | 

phasis placed up mixed features wh 

sulted from both bilateral and unilatera 
and there certainly has not bee ‘ 

placed upon the fact that every single s} 

graphic material available for the Mavar 

manuscripts (the only other available data 
to architecture, ceramics, art representat 
glyphic writing) mes from sow 


| 

| 

| 


BOOK 


and epresents po ible accultura- 


a pts the Toltec ethnog 
btraction would leave pre Nahuatl 
uray laid | largel inknown 
tl al are erta 
witl hist f the Nahuatl 
ar ethnograpl ma- 
atisfactoril ettled by the 
a I tiga which has s 
I at f the historical prot 
rna lence the manuscripts 
a na ot mm etalis 
hegira of tl Mexicans, the Quiche ] 
I I f certain stereotyped 
a The Annal f the Cakchiquel 
LA salam her Ss 
e and great descent 
a ar 1 lat I vithstand 
M al vi settled Tenochtitlan 
T ne wira stories and 
vith tl Quick and Cakchiquel 
show that a tradition” of respectable 
Mayar Nahuatl! area is likely, or, by 
at ssible introduction of the common 
a how that the Nahuatl (Toltec) car 
nto the is of Guatemala with 
M ans incorporated the tradition into 
ent to the time of Toltec domina 
thlands of Mexico and their departure 
t atter assumption is examined, 
apparent that neither the Mexicans who 
the Vall f Mexico nor the 
Quiche, the Mayan peoples whose man- 
how he llest velopment of the 
a he migration nor originally pos 
ar set of mythic and quasi-historical 
has a I in fact, then the 
attack upon the manuscripts such as 
he 2 single n ipt is translated 
ta le thereon using at best a frac- 
available, pertinent, collateral materi 
and w lead ft more confusion than 
the lack of broad per- 
ad icturing of archaeologi- 
s tt e field is certair ap 
f I f translation and commentary of 
ains ins as ethnological 
erned; but, whereas Kluckhohn ac 
hnical ski 1 sapience brought to 
avation and the reporting of detail, no 


an be made concerning the doc 


j 


nothe Further, there has been little 

pon the ncomitant fact that Tolte« 

minator in the highland 

the area, was overlaid and 
ent tures and obs re 


REVIEWS 


It should become apparent that the solution to a cor- 


rect interpretation of the documentary remains will be 


of a simultaneous nature when all the material, Mayance 


and Nahuatl, is jointly examined. Prior to such exami- 
nation the material will have to be reduced through 
translation of a 


sib 


a word-for-wor 


sort which will adhere as closely as pos- 


e to the original without resulting in the jargon of 


translation and will further show foot- 
notes giving literal translations of idiomatic phrasing. 


Together with the translation, an absolutely verbatim 
original manuscript should be pub- 
lished in type font that reproduces the special phonetic 
symbols found therein and a vocabulary which includes 
every word (both usual and variant spellings) together 


page and line of each individual oc- 


all possible translations of each word to- 


with the sources of the translations. Such me- 
ticulousness will not actually result in a much greater 
expenditure of time than the usual “literary” translation 


and would be well worth the effort as a control on ac- 


curacy aS Well as serve 


as an open invitation to profes- 
ional linguists 


Obviously, such simultaneous treatment is not now 
possible, but the verbatim transcription of each manu- 


script, the translation thereof, and the vocabulary, can 


be made for each individus 


document. Just as obviously 


the reduction of the ethnographic data, without regard 


to cultural provenience, except for suspect European 
material, can and must be made prior to valid ethnologi- 
cal analysis by following some such structure as that 


ised by Murdock and his associates in producing an ex- 
haustive ethnography in cross-cultural surveys. 


By means of such a procedure, transcription, transla- 


m, Vo 


lary, formal, analytical ethnography, the 
simultaneous approach could ultimately be reached and 
verifiable conclusions not dependent upon personal 
whim, dubious linguistics, unavailable and undocu- 
mented material or covert and pet hypotheses could also 
be had 


Makemson has followed the serial mode of attack. 


She has included no transcription of the original text, 
no vocabulary, and seems to have produced a translation 
which may have literary but not scientific merit. Her 
comparative basis for the ethnological commentary has 


been largely confined to The Chilam Balam of Chu- 


er's de Landa. As is usual with calen- 


students, Makemson has found that the data in 


izimin generally agree with her own correlation; 
do not agree with the correlations of other students. 
The Xiu, whom Makemson seems to think are responsi- 
ble for the majority of the attitudes expressed in the 
Tizimin, are acknowledged by a footnote to be of pos- 
sible Nahuatl (Toltec) origin, but are generally shown 
to represent a more or less typical Mayance value sys- 
tem and way of life in contrast to the Itza who, it would 
seem, are more typically Nahuatl. Makemson depends 


largely on Roys for information on the Xiu, does not 
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at al 
with a notation by as 
a irrence and 
| 
| 
| | 
t mayel and 7077 


AMERIKK 


AN 


ndicat any knowledge of Tozzer’s superb comments 
n the Xiu in the de Landa, does not list Morley’s study 
f Xiu genealogy, but does equate the Xiu with the 
people of Ix Toloch who are apparently descended from 
Yaxum, or f the first four ancestors of the Maya 
according to the Chumavyel 
Joe F. Cason 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
The Ethnobotar f the Kayenta Navah« An Anal 
f the John and Louisa Wetherill Ethnobotanical Col 
n LELA and Sruart K. Harri 
Universit f New Mexico Publications in Biology 
Number | The University of New Mexico Press 
Albuq lerque, 1951 600 pp 
Dr. Wyma : ne a tight, careful, thoughtful jot 
tr which | \ knowr states Dr. Clyde 
Kluckhot tl foreword to The Ethnobotan of th 
Kayen Naval [his statement sums up the pape 
uit a I present reviewer heart agree 
The materia this paper supplements very well tl 
material prev published by Wyn t 
194] . Indian Medical Ethnobotany. The sp« 
ne he nt st were collected some 2 
ar tr the Nava; t 
vith at > ‘ t Arizona The lata 
p ginally obtained begin 
about 1906 | M | isa Wade Wetherill, wife f 
Hosteen Jol Wetherill. She continued gathering 
lata and sj wer a period of nearly 25 years 
Her dried a pressed specimens were such that th 
author ver at dentify all but four f the 35 
plant ne 
The bulk of par msists of a listing of the 
plants, their pla f llection, the Navajo name wit 
ts Eng ta 1 a isting of their SE se 
The plant fa a arranged in a modified Engl 
and Pra t na s, the more primitive plants 
first and the mor mplex last. These are followed by 
tern : pm s. For the sake of convenien 
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the genera within t 
Following these entr 
This is a great 


reader but also for 
familiar 


Engler and Prantl sy 


ne familie 


1es 


Is an 


with the place of 


the lay botanist wl 
| bota al fam 
stem. Cross referen a 


S Nave Deen a 


alphabetica 


analyzed in the following section, the 
plants for ceremonies and medicines a 
there are the sections con the f 
Navajo Name List vf and Ha 

n their Navajo Indian Medical Ethnob ’ 
vajo Name List is by numbers only, wherea 
names for plants are listed in alphabetica 
ployed by Reichard in her “Navaho D 

of these lists refer th mbers of t " 


Ethnobotanical List 


to which 


they appl 


One of the difficulties in evaluating s 

f material lies in the fact that the origina 
seem to be specif igh as to whethe 
fc s fron rmar 
with othe nforma If from or f 
lividual ar iliarit al ot ss-ch 

ld nt f ] } 
vould accoun a large me 

This als ma i ted for 
Navajo have certa ass fy wi 

var n nsta fa 
SI vailable mim liat area 
ar tim f the ar whe the en 
nedicine man Nas a vera 
just as potent \ her reason f tl 
names or usage ne fact that tw rr 
tirely unrelated, ma e the same purf 
similar characteristics There are mz 
V lata thar y th 
Vetnerill Gata that agree w publishe 
are therefore valuat nfirmations fror 
inworked area. The eeme f so ma 
a valuable d 1 at n the d t 
traits 


\ 
Nava 

a 
al 
1 


venience not onl tor ti ra l 
plate 
\ tw 
Francis H. \ 
National Park S 
Chaco Can New mes 
ark 
re 


BOOK NOTICE 


vaeological Excavations in Fiji. E. W. Girrorp 


13:3, University of 


An- 
California 


189-288 of Vol. 13), 18 


thropological Records 
Press, 1951. Pp. v + 100 (pp 


plates, 4 figs., 7 diagrams, 3 maps. $1.50. 

\ two-pronged attack has been opened on the pre 
story of the western Pacific, attempting to work out, 
systematic archaeological Investigaftons, a real time 


spective and a valid sequence in of complex and 


kely formulations based purely on traditions and trait 
ridutions Progress in the northern campaign was 


by Alexander Spoehr at the meeting of the 
American 


195] 


Archaeology in Evanston, Illinois, 


May 12, “Prehistory in Micronesia: excavations 


Marianas.” Dr. Gifford’s publication represents an 


tack farther south, the first archaeological work, so 


as known, ever done in Fiji. It is of interest and 


} 
quiet pleasure to note that real archaeology 


nally being introduced in the western Pacific—by 


Americans. Here also might be 


cited a paper ir 
E. R 
Miller, 


New Guinea 


Festschrift 


mmings volume not listed in 
rief review in the April issue—Carl 
kitchen Dutch 


1950), pp. 277-89 (including 


middens of 
(Santa Fe 
ayes lrawings) 
report, reflecting careful field work and 
gh laboratory analysis, style 


North Amer 


materials are not so 


resembles closely in 


presentation the better site reports in 


and the com- 
lifferent as might be expected. Especially to 

nists, the emphasis on the abundant pettery, 
ng petrographic analysis of potsherds, is familiar; 


re mark 


rate 


that “weighing sherds seems to give 


statistical results 


than counting them 


223) has also been made in publications of the Mu- 
Northern The 


blades of 


Arizona scarcity of stone ob- 


ost polished adze 


xplained 


dense volcanic 


as due at least in part to repeated 


\rtifacts of shell were also scarce, although the 


shell middens. An item less familiar to 


archaeologists 


occurs under the heading of 


ones: “Except for fish, man was the most 


ilar of the vertebrate animals used for food” (p 


w frustrating for physical anthropologists! 


he Technology of a Modern Stone Age People in Neu 
dinea. Bratkice BLackwoop. Occasional Papers on 
hnology 3, Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford University 
ss, 195 60 pp., 17 photographic plates, 19 text 
hgures and 2 maps. 10/6 


s resembles an archaeological that 


people (a tribe with the delightful name of Kuku- 


report, except 


ku) are still alive and the investigator knows what the 

ngs are for, sees how they are made and how they 
ised. The artifacts—including stone adzes, stone 

rk-cloth beaters, wooden bush-knives, bone awls, bam- 
tongs, stone-headed clubs, wooden clubs, bows and 


len-pointed arrows, shields, fire-sawing hearths, 


bamboo torches, string and netting, aprons and cloaks 


and ornaments, and bamboo 


musical instruments—are 


New World ar- 


yet many of them look not 


naturally quite different from those of 


chaeology in numerous ways; 


entirely strange, and the descriptions of manufacture 


and use of various types are extremely stimulating and 


valuable for archaeologists dealing with materials of a 
general early neolithic type anywhere. For instance, the 


smallest bone piercers, fine and sharp, are “used for very 
delicate work, such as the 


lancing of boils”; and another 


bone implement type, blunt ended, is “used for prizing 
up the binding o 
Neither of 


among possible use 


adzes insert the ends of the cane.’ 


these has been mentiond, so far as I recall, 


suggested for objects recovered in 


American archaeological work in comparable levels of 
cultural development 
Reports of the Universit f California Archaeological 


Survey, No. 11 32 pages, 3 plates, 1 figure. 
‘A prehistoric Yurok 


Ropert F. Heizer, 


Includes 

(Hum-174),” 
Archaeology 10 
At the bedrock of history,” 


Papers 11, pp. 5-1¢ 


ceremonial site 
Papers in California 
pp. 1-3 and bibl., 
A. I 
archaeological reconnaissance in the Panamint 
tains,” D. W. LarHrop and C. W 
12, pp. 11-25, and bibl., plate 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1951 


plate 1; 
KROEBER and plate 2; “An 
Moun- 
MEIGHAN, Papers 


nores 


3 and fig. 1. Uni- 


A great number of perforated sea-lion skulls, lacking 
little rock islet off Patrick’s 
Point, in northwestern California, constitute the Yurok 
ritual site, considered prehistoric because of the finding 
skulls in 


Hum-118) but of 


mandibles, on a conical 


of a number of similarly perforated sea-lion 


the Patrick’s Point shell mound (site 


none in a historic village site (Hum-169) in Trinidad 


Bay. Heizer compares the perforation and special dis- 


posal of bear skulls 


Asia 


farther north and in northern 

Dr. Kroeber’s article, reprinted from Sunset Magazine 
for September 1910, discusses most interestingly materi- 
Kern County described by E. W. Gifford and 
Schenck Site 15 in Archaeology of 
UCPAAE 23-2, 1926 


The third item describes archaeological sites recorded 


als from 
W. 


the southern San Joaquin Valley 


trom 


and surface materials collected on a survey in Febru- 


ary 1951 of areas in the northwestern part of Death 


Valley National Monument in cooperation with the Na- 
Park 


temporary 


tional Service. Most of the sites appear to repre- 


sent camp locations of migratory seed-gath- 


erers; most of the artifacts closely resemble modern 


Paiute or Shoshone and do not suggest any great an- 


tiquity. Interesting exceptions are a Southwestern pot- 


sherd, brown corrugated and probably Pueblo III (1000- 


1300 A.D.), and an incised slate tablet resembling Amar- 
gosa | 


specimens described by M. J. Rogers from the 


Mohave Desert. 


——} 
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Anthropol n British Columbia: 


Columbia Provincial 


No. I 


Victoria, B. ¢ 


1950. British 


195¢ 


Museum, 


This is primarily a status and progress report, a sur 


logical 


work in British Columbia, com- 


immaries on research in progress from the 


Wash- 


Museum of Canada, and the British 


University of British Columbia, the University of 


Columbia Provincial Museum; statements on forthcom- 


ng publicat and unpublished manuscripts; and a 
bibliography for 1940-195( There are also two articles 
reporting ’ tensive recent field work—Charles | 
Borden, reliminary report on archaeological investiga 
in the Fraser Delta region” (summarized in Dr 
Border not Frazer Delta archaeological finding: 
n tl la : ie of American Antiquity, Vol. XVI, 
N i, p. 2 pp. 13-27; and J. H. Sewell, “Archae 
mica na entral British Columbia,” pp. 28-32 
This at a valuable concise over-all review of 
irrent work British Columbia; issuance of similar 
pplen ry annual bulletins may be hoped for, 
and ild w I mitated in other areas 
Proceedir f the Alaskan Science Conference f the 
nal Academy of Science ashington Novem 
ber 9-11, 1950. Bulletin No. 122 of the National Re- 
urch Washington, April 1951. Py 
6. 
Th onfe ‘ n research in aska was attended 
by nearly four hundred scientists in various fields who 
are inter he problems and opportunities of re 
arcl ur und subarctic regions; it covered anthro 
pology, as forestry, botany, zoology, geology and 
geography, geopl meteorology, oceanography, phy- 
logy, nm und public health. The section on 


pol u with |. L. Gi 


idings. as chairn 


1 the following papers, abstracts of which are pre 

nted in tl me, pp. 42-50: “Introductory state 

ment,” by H B. Collins, Jr.; “Anthropological re 
ea heasterr Alaska,” by Viola E. Garfield 
What happening and what can happen to Alaskan 
Eskin I Margaret Lantis Preservation of archae 
logical and ethnological material in Alaska,” by Fred 
erica de Laguna; “Contemporary problems in the anthro- 
pology of thern Alaska,” by W. S. Laughlin; “Eskimo 
archaeology in 195 by Froelich Rainey (an especially 
valuable immary of current status° and major prob- 
lems); and “Problems of early man in Alaska,” by J. I 
Gidd J apers of outstanding general interest in 
ther sectic hough not of direct pertinence to Alas- 
kan archae r icluded several in botany, all those in 
anography and physiology, and a few in zoology. The 


| ermatrost, 


A\leuts 


on “Health problems of Alas- 


and Indians,” on “Relationship of 


egetation to physical environment,” and on “Sea ice 
are of especial interest and value. The “General Meet- 
ng,” pp. 126-64, and “Closing Session,” pp. 166-88, 
are concerned chiefly with exploitation of resources. 
The final recommendations of the Alaskan Science Con- 


ANTIQUITY 


ference include establishment of scient 


centers and field research centers, and 


committees, including a special 


committee 
anthropology to survey needs and _ possibilitic 
research and to act as a clearing house ar 
committee to governmental agencies, privat« 
and individual scientists on problems of antl 
research, preservation of antiquities, ar at 
in Alaska 
Araucanian Culture in Transition. MiscHa 
casional contributions from the Museum 

pology of the University of Michigan, N 

Arbor, 1951. Pp. xii 164, 17 plates, 9 t 

maps. $2.5( 

Dr. Titiev, author of Old Oraibi " t a 
months in Chile in 1948, investigating lrure 
among the Araucanians. The study throws light 
sus important features of cultural dynam 
forces of change continue to manifest themsels 
grow hesitant and uncertain and often become 
and maladjusted the sense of shame do« 
sarily engender complete willingness to abar 
tional customs. The net result is a serie f 
mises whereby old traits are modified rathe 
replaced by totally different new one 
it is apparent that the process of culture cha 
nonsymmetrical, all-pervasive, and cumulat 
ates not so much by the sudden displacen 
nation of established traits, as by mea i 
successive modifications Inertia ma 
process somewhat, but in the end enougl 
tions are effectuated to make the Te 
inrecognizable” (pp. 151-2). The breakdown a 
istment under the impact of Western | 
ture, discussed in this and other studi ar 
far more drastic than anything to be expect 
periods of American Indian history ordi 
New World archaeologists, but they ars 
is not only as representing the final pha 
tory but also as showing how acculturati 
happens to peoples and cultures under 
stances 
The North American Buffalo. A critical id 

species in its wild state. Franx G. Rot 

of Toronto Press, 1951. 957 pp. $12 

This massive monograph is an impress 
tion of data, with original and freque adn 


many 


The 


range of the buffalo is of the most interes 


terpretations on points 


historians and archaeologists. Historical 


are, at least for the Southwest, not alway 


able and give far from complete 


clusions reached are nevertheless 


believe, although rather indefinite for 


Arizona. There evidently 


Grande, and very few west of the Pe 


R 


coverage 

essentiall 

New 


were no bison west 


{ 


45 PI Alaska 
prising br 
| 
[transit 
| 
rt 
of 
River va 


BOOK NOTICES 


period—by the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
licates, none in Nevada and Califor- 


and, as Roe in 


a. The archaeological findings, of which Roe and most 
gists writing on this topic are not generally aware, 
gy the presence of bison in western New Mexico 
\ na, date back for the most part to the 1200's 
The documentary evidence for buffalo in 
’ Chil a he historic peri is at best 
tifiably dubious of the accepted idea that 
alit of Bison bison is Mexico (p 16), 
with only an implied reservation the leg- 
M ima’s bison alleged! een by Cortes in 
Mexico City on the conquest of the Azte 
ta 1519 (p. 206). As I point out in a forthcom- 
y story seems to be unfounded and the 
alit f the American bison should properly be 
" the southern United States 
Of special interest also, the chapter entitled “The in- 
he buffalo environment upon Indian men- 
arg onsi rable VEZ that Plains tribes 
ential iffalo-hunters before the sev- 
troduction of the horse. The 34 ap- 
le, among ma teresting topics Buf 
’ Indian life Indian stone rings and 
und other ethnological incidentals 
nn n Plair Indian Trade Relations, 1795- 
54 sEPH JABLOW. Monographs of the American 
gical Society XIX. New York (J. J. Augustin), 
51. | 100, 2 maps. $2.5 
and activit of the Cheyenne are ex 
’ xemplifying economic relationships among 
1 lia with changing roles of different groups 
plex of intertribal trade as affected by chang- 
imstances, and with effects of trade 
ratribal changes, and as an instance of successful 
a sedentary horticultural pattern to the 
fla hunting way of life. In moving out from 
arth-lodge villages of the 1700's and earlier in 
a and eastern North Dakota and becoming 
pical Plains Indians,” by 1800, the Chey- 
a key position as middlemen in transmis- 
f rthward from New Mexico, and of Eu- 
in g by way of the Missouri. The monograph 
the introduction of the horse and its effects, 
at f new needs by the fur trade, changes in 


rade systems in the Plains, and effects 
bal relations Dr. Jablow concludes that the 
t vecame so interdependent as to be seen as 
ogies functioning primarily within the 
g a vork of a trading economy, that centralized 
il authority was reinforced by the trade system, and 
nportance of the horse was in large part as 
f hange and an instrument of production 
k k The myth of Montezuma’s bison and _ the 
I pecies, accepted for publication in the 
M Vol. 3 


Acculturation and Material Culture 1. Georce I. Quimey 
and ALEXANDER 


Vol. 36, No 
17, 1951 


Spoenr. Fieldiana — Anthropology, 


6, Chicago Natural History Museum, July 


Pp. 41 (107-147). 


$1.00. 


Analysis of thirty-eight museum specimens reflecting 


the contact of the native cultures of North America and 


Oceania with Western European civilization, and record- 


ing processes of cultural change; classified under the 


headings A-l, New types of artifacts introduced by 


trade or otherwise; A-2, New types of artifacts copied 
from imported models but reproduced locally of native 
materials; A-3, New types made locally but partly from 
imported materials; A-4, New types of artifacts manufac- 


B-1, Na- 


modified by the use of imported 


tured locally with new introduced techniques; 
tive types of artifacts 


Native t 


of imported materials whose use involves new 


materials; B-2, ypes modified by the substitution 


techno- 
logical principles; B-3, Native types modified by the in- 
troduction of a new element of subject matter or mean- 


ing. A possible additional category of native types, 


made locally of native materials adapted to new uses, is 


not treated. Examples of each category are pictured, in 


most cases along with the corresponding traditional 


forms, with explanatory captions; a short concluding dis- 
cussion points out that form tends to show considerable 
stability, especially as compared with material; that 
forms are generally more stable than required by func- 
tion and related motor habits, are evidently per se resist- 


ant to change 


These 


Indians 


Are the People 
ALICE 


gy, Santa Fe, 1949 (actually 


Some notes on the Southwestern 


Marriotr. Laboratory of Anthropolo- 


issued 1951). 67 


pp., 10 


photographic plates, 2 maps. Limited edition, 100( 


copies, autographed. $3.0( 


A nicely 


briefly the colorful Southwestern landscape, archaeologi- 


produced little guide for tourists, 


covering 
cal and historical background, and general description 
of the Pueblos, the Navajo and Apache, and the Yuman 
and Piman tribes, discussion of contemporary arts and 
crafts, a calendar of Indian fiestas and dances, including 
hints on proper behavior by visitors, a list of places of 
interest, and a reading list of general books. 


New 


Tourist Bureau, are very good; the maps are merely re- 


The photo- 


graphs, mainly provided by the Mexican State 


productions of Arizona and New Mexico state highway 


maps. Not particularly suitable for the special edition 


idea, this little book would have been fine as an inex- 


pensive item for tourists 


The Story of Pueblo Pottery. H. Marie WormMincTon 


and (photographs by) ARMINTA Neat. Museum Pic- 
torial No. 2, Denver Museum of Natural History. 
Denver, 1951. 64 pp., with 55 photographs, 2 maps 
(end papers). $0.50. 


A pleasing treatment, well written and excellently il- 
lustrated, of this perennially popular subject; intended 


for a general audience and of value to students 


=| 


NOTES AND NEWS 


GENERAI 


There are a imber of interesting and significant 
Earty Man items this quarter, again presented together 
inder that heading. Historical excavations are men- 
tioned under SoOUTHEA (Georgia, Florida) and re 
ferred to in tl pecial subsection on the Iroquois Con 
ference; see al mn's review of Here They Once 
‘ 1. N vy rad arbon dates have been brought t« 

ir attent Nave we an new materials in tree 
ring work t t at this time 

In line with the ibsections, however the di s 

tT anot ng method of dating, prepare 1 
by the A or for Early Man, presented below 
This is quite different from the attempts to use degre« 
of mineralization, which is not a dependable criterion at 
all, x ept for I lat ve auc within a single kk ality sec 
Variou nt paper emanating from ( alifort la, by 
k a bert Heizer, detailing a subject out 

I | at ninar liscussion by lex Krieger some 
ar au nen a] alt ration | archaeol p71 al re 
main SAA } et lune 194( Pt 126-135; and fe 
an examy f rapidit f f lization, such as has als 
nee t I rida and South Texa ee Kennetl 
W. Vint al petrification in tropical Panama 
Scienti} Mon LXXIl-¢ June 1951 pp 397-4 An 
additiona e on radiocarbon dates is: Helmut de 
Terra, “Con rad lates from Me 
PE 55 H enaje al Alfor Ca Mex 
1951, d g those given in Mem« 5 Anothe 
ber \ No. 2, p. 175) and t 1 it 
Memoir 8 E. ¢ Anderson and W. F. Libt World 
Wide Distrit f Natural Radiocart The Ph 

ul Review 81, N lan. 1951, pp. 64-9, a highl 
technical | loubtedly important little item 

The t g and important general pay liscussed 
by Kriege ect EarRty MAs the last is 

e ha ¥ appea Hugo Gross, “Mastod mam 
mot! \n 1 I as Archae gical and 

ale t Bull n 22 Pr ] Lut 
t Texa he same volume here als a 
pape vt be added those ted Arne 

n Antiqu XVI, N 3, January | 
A. Son ew aspects of 
Man case,” pp. 21/-24 Another newly | 
per, on which w al nhidently expe rather definite 

ymments from general students and from specialists in 

ar ma \ ree F. Carte Man America \ 
Criticism of S$ tif Though The Scientific Month 
ly LXIII, No. 5, N mber 1951, pp. 297-307 

The new " Indians of Western North Amet 

aa I Angeles County Museum was ompleted 
and September. The large new three-story 
ving being a the Denver Museum of Natural 
Histor A vay; the first floor is to be a “Hall 

f Man,” with miniature dioramas depicting prehistoric 
nan 1 pa f the world, as well as exhibits t 


A paper of considerable interest which 


to the attention of many archaeologists is: W 


Singleton, “Inheritance of corn grass, a macromutat 


and its 


in maize possible significance as an ancestr 
type,” AECU-1165, U. S. Atomic Energy Commiss 
Technical Information Service, Brookhaven Nat 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn., May 1, 1951 (6 pp 


photographs). “Corn grass is a monogenic dominant t 


of maize that arose by a single macromutat t 
narrow leaves, many tillers, and under field ndit 
almost never sheds pollen. It can be propagated as¢ 
ally, and seed is distributed over the plant in many sma 
ears containing but a few seeds each. Several of the 


characters are those which might be expected ar 


cestor of maize” (from abstract, p. 1) 


The possible significance of domesticated plants w 
World origins and 
4 short paper in the Cas 

‘The bottle gourd and Old World 
al Doctor Alfor ( 
1951), summarizes the general inf 
W. Whitaker in “Lagenaria: A 
cultivated plant in the Ameri 
Anthropology 4:49-68 (N 1 Spring 
Albuquerque, 1945, and calls attention to the significa 


find of 


reference to New ontacts 
to receive 
by Isabel Kelly, 
(pp. 207 
Mexico, 


sented by 


attention 
tacts -14 in Homenaje 
rmat 
Thomas 
Columbian as,” § 


Journal of 


vestern 


bottle gourds in a very ancient 


Another s 


additional 
text at Huaca Prieta on the coast of Pet 
case is that of Lagenaria remains reporte 
New Mexico recer 
Martin and John Rinaldo of the ¢ 
Natural History. Miss Kelly als 


marks on the occurrence at Huaca Prieta of 


cave association in southwestern 
Paul 


Museum of 


excavated by 
cago 


beans 


than Phaseolus species, either Dolichos or ( 

and the interesting problem of the grain amarar 
The important study by Jonathan D. Saue The ¢ 
Amaranths: a survey of their history and 
(Annals of the Missouri Botanical ¢ \ 
1950), will be reviewed in an early issue of Ame 
Antiquity; of incidental interest also is J. D. Sa 
Amaranths as dye plants among the Pueblo pe 


Southwe Journal of 


Winter), 


Another 


stern Anthropology 6:412-15 (N 
195¢ 
recent ethnobotanical paper restat 
American, specifically Brazilian, origins of Ananas— 
Collins, “Antiquity of the pineapple in America,” § 
Journal of 7-145-55 


Finally, 


western 
1951 


tion of an originally American crop plant among at 


Anthropology, 7-1 


mer), an interesting instance of 


dian group by European agency in the historic pet 
Wayne Suttles, 
the ¢ 


of Anthropology, 7 


discussed by The early diffusior 


Salish, Southwesterr 


88 (No. 3, Autumn), 1951 


potato oast 


among 


GEOCHEMICAL DATING 


Of particular interest to all archaeologists 


gence of what promises to be another important 


ological tool, 


veloped by V. P 


namely the geochemical method being 


Sokoloff of the Isaiah Bowman Sct 


tt 

| 
| 

is 
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graphy, Johns Hopkins | versity, and his colleague, nature of the iron stain on the older artifacts suggest a 
C. Carter. The following quotations are from a mild climatic change intervening somewhere in the 
: i Sept. 4, 1951, f Sokoloff to Paul C. Fej midden sequence 
‘ he A : tor for EARLY MA 
at Carter adds that “we took samples from more normal 
esta locations of middens of fiber-tempered and _ grit-tem- 
part & tech pered pottery horizons. We also have samples of geo- 
a pi I a by-product of my geoche _ logical materials of ages years, 10 years, ca. 10 
, . —_ 48-49. It is essential a. 1000 years, ca. 10, years, etc. We hope to be 
—s a r de to establish rates of weathering and then be able to fit 
COf archaeological sites into a ‘weathering scale.’ Like tree- 
; ; . . ings, there would have to be a series of regional scales. 
adaptation A. R. Kelly’s University of Georgia summer field 
school worked limest caves in north Georgia, 
; : 4 : ota si sal nice, roomy affairs filled with a characteristic red clay 
: sees The and contoured, water-eroded limestone This red clay 
growth of he was also examined by Carter and Sokoloff, Carter com 
. ' hemical : ru paring it to Lagoa Santa cave geology in that both soils 
represent a long period of formation The analysis is to 
A ( aie b yntinued 
k 1951. The midde: ee EARLY MAN 
| CI t t Creek, with exposed profiles In the course of an archaeological survey in the North- 
The prof a a great thickness of — west Territories, Richard S. MacNeish of the National 
ain by midden, which in turn is over Museum of Canada located an old beach site on the 
40-5 agr tura harcoal-stained western end of Great Bear Lake. He reports one projec 
> ep, with pits « tile point of the Plainview type, three suggestive of 
I are believed Plainview, two ovoid knives, three flake scrapers, one 
i as | hopper, and three unidentifiable fossil bone fragments 
from this site. He also reports a Plainview point from 
at f just north of Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake, and oth- 
. } . als in the mid ers in collections made in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
blank. i. rms listributions of Boyd Werttlaufer, also of the National Museum of Can- 
2 ne midden terrace of the same a onducted a survey of the southern parts of Al 
S ther thir being comparable. The berta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, making extensive 
‘ ef hat the Chinchifoor ollections which nclude Folsom, Plainview and 
m with el lissipating et Yuma” (Scottsbluff?) points 
ag and the pattert The River Basin Surveys reports that during the sum- 
| tals in the midden are the same as it mer Richard D. Daugherty of Washington State College 
Se @ most unusue perience for me worked an apparently early site in Lind Coulee, Wash- 
which are of considerable age. ngton. Bison bones have been identified but the species 
x ‘ \ical anomalies as a rule, with respect s so far unidentified. Stone implements consist of flake 
’ It not impossible to stat et at und keel scrapers, and four projectile points of the same 
: emical equilibrium is shape, namely a roughly triangular blade and long broad 
mate of Georgia. My opiniot stem. According to Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., these 
¢ a ' f the Chinchifoonie mid points suggest early forms, and sufficient burned bone 
R | Carbon 14 range and may well be has been collected for radiocarbon testing. Near Cold 
Spring, Oregon, Joel Shiner of the River Basin Surveys 
; k as for sot ars been interested in the has discovered a small occupation zone beneath volcanic 
rtain circumstances it ash. A primitive hunting and gathering complex is sug- 
lications being that such disintregra gested, and both charcoal and burned bone have been 
a respectable antiquity. In this obtained for radiocarbon testing. 
rks tha M. R. Harrington reports that a joint expedition of the 
, f weatl , and alteration of the Southwest Museum and University of California at Los 
artifact without a precedent in Angeles spent two months at the Stahl site near Little 
rast with this, the technologi Lake, Inyo County, California, during the summer. Four 
artifacts made of the same kind of stone more house sites outlined with postholes were found, all 
. altered. The alteration appears to be belonging to the Pinto period, the only identifiable arti- 
7 : part solution, and facts found in them being points of the Pinto and Lake 


and on the artifacts. Scarcity and Mohave-Silver Lake types. Old tree holes in the hard- 
I 


82 AMERICAN 


ler tl to deposit reveal that the vicinity 


yntrast to the present tree 


ent a ‘ 
lesert; a are indicated. Harrington ot 
ects ft I to-oypsum mpl which ha 
asi al t t that t 
appear at Ca and no G psum Wa 
appear arm f Pint at the Stahl 
te The mit my va 1 ent 
riace find \ brief re por le rit ti 
hut tl us appeared: M. R. Harri Lat 
from Litt l Masterkey XXV: 188-191, No. ¢ 
N D 195 " parate a mpa rt t 
th evi poraneit f the for Barbara 
J. I ’ Tr at ti Stahl sit M erke XX\ 
6, pT 191-1 
Richard | ( mbia Universit pera 
vitl M eun f Natural H and 
the Stat f M tana 
the MacHaf Helena, Montana, d g tl 
rT Th ca | da thre at at 
I t ‘ vel taining Folsom fluted 
t tragr and ther artifa At 
va at sterile § and apdov tnat 
a dey t era mpiete Scotts 
ral mi f othe hipped-st 
artifa st I ley t there were n 
é s and other artifa 
| ( 1 \ Wirt f the | rsit 
De ar Cha B. Hunt of the U.S. ¢ gica 
a ircha al ar 
al t D rea \ gra g tl 
S h Plat i 1 from late W gla 
ng na rrelate with the D 
Colorad I ted p 
clate ‘ ’ na In the De area 
he ley 1 split la prol 1 
I ha 1 rularl hipped s Ea 
tt > h Pla ands a blanketed witl lia 
t giacia twa tr 
rive Ca und prot lea bones, som [ als 
tl par f these eolian dey tsa 
the nfor beneath 
© and ger « a ands ter 
at the Altithermal ag lland 
f a n inger than tl ands 
I post-Alritl al but pre-W lland a 1 ma 
eventually | rrelated with the Calamity and Tseg 
format Texas and Arizona, respective In the 
De r area ’ has elded abundar har 
u,an e, and va n-diagr t artifact 
it was f 4 ’ ting, a still nee al a 
and tl I SY iting 
I the fit mmer, the | f Ne 
braska Stat M m ymnducted excavations in the 


area 


Park Service fur 


| PI ds a was 
nder th E. Mott Davis. At the Red Smoke 
te (FT-42), a ff t ire of late Pleist e sed 
ment ght pa | levels were isolated. A camy 
’ Pla points nstitutes f the 


ANTIQUITY 19 | 


middle levels, but the others have not | | a 
learly diagnost material. C. B. Schultz, Director | es at 
the Museum, reports that bison bones from 1 Plair 
view component mpare favorably with | tiquu 
The Museum staff as a whole t re f 
lative studies in late Pleistocene depos 
Rock Mounta glacier the w ’ 
glaciers t he rth and ast g pa 
Fluted proje e point found 2 
Graham Cav M are mel! 1 | " 
11s na Nort! a 
Pa 
\ stgia 
ank 1 
Pa 
18-24 
a 
ath th 
M a ' 
} 
ar 
5 
par 
ar 
hish-ta 
a 
Lat 
at 
5; | 
f 
William E. Edwards has spent the la W ea | 
a stratified site in central eastern | a ating ) 
ached brown sand deposit which can | relat 4 
with the Melk formation at Melt and \ 
Florida. This deposit includes proje 
bling those Cl and even more 
the Pla ew site al nusual stemmed | a va 
t f scrapers, and small, simple knive \ distinct st ars | 
tum mtaining fiber-tempered pott 
brown sand 
4 fluorine ana s of human and a i ains | 
trom liffere le the \ na 
taken by the | vers f Florida wit nid f 


= 


Creologi irve a 
Sellards of the Texas Memorial Museur a 
ine f 
Oswaldo Menghin of the Musée I graf a 
versidad de Buenos Aires, conducted a field trip to I ts W 
gonia, January to March, 1951. He rey a ! ’ 
stone industry from several sites, typologically similar é 
that at Chou-k tic Although they are surface f 1 


j 
Medicine Creek R rvoir aewa. In 1951 this work was 


| istt 


intains 


Or 


the 


b 


of Rio 


e isolated fr 


ries at Estancia La Generosa, 


intings 


On 


m other 


Deseado, Gobernacior 


o in the same 


of 


the 


the Estancia Los Tol 


volcanic ash 


in Pate 


as tre 


agonia 


yrthern 


li 
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thic indus- 
] 


on the southern slopes of 


de Santa 


area, Caves 


hands, animals, guanaco, 


side of these 


dos, 10 caves contain 


ym the f 


of cultural 


ash wa 


t vel f 


cle ol 


The lowest cultural 


a pressure-flaked knife and 


de stem 


een 


lishe< 


nr 


three 


mano 


and no 


Junius Bird at the 


bone 


probabl; 


lragments 


treaks, an 


th. T 


he use 


Ypologi« 
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Museum of (¢ 


ACIFIC 
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of 


wo hor 


all 


anc 
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Willi 


d the 


two lance 


,very similar to those 


of caves 


rd 


bones 


it 


tograph 


in southern 


large round scraper, 


aint, trag- 


one plaque 
ncluding a 


loring materials sug- 


a simpler lithic in 


kes with 


st lent 
Tel 


izons wit 


like those 


1 cruder 


continue 


a 


h 


d 


site on Cornwallis Island 


retouched 


to those 


ype. At depths of 9 


abundant 


I cave 


the inves 


am E. Taylor, begun 


urren 


of both 


rere, with Dorset probably 


are ha 


f Canada, worked 


made 


Leechman 


rranean 
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the li 
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d iring 
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eologist 


the Na 


in the southern in 


the summer. His 


mits of distribution of the 


ich ap 


pears to 


€ 


xtend to 


ice. Geological estimates of 5,0( 


for this cult 


ure at the northern 


also investigated the distribution 


ywuses 


and contact 


erior and the Pacific 


Unive 


ogical 


rsity 


survey 


tish Columbia this 


Coast 


f British 


between cul- 


olumbia, 


of the Tweedsmuir 


summer, 


1 


nspecting 


miles of lake and river margins and 


s. More 


than half of these were small, 


camps for fishing, berry-picking, or the 


ne tree 


tat m 


have 


of the 


cambi 
any sit 


As me 


small 


um. Subterranean storage 


es 25 sites scattered over 


exclusively for storing and 


any as 


lake 


12 cache 


islands 


pits were 


circular 
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se mi-subterranean house pits were found T he pits us- 
ualiy occurred singly, rarely in pairs or groups of three; 
however, at one site—on Euchu Lake—a cluster of 7 cir- 
cular house pits suggested a village community. Nearby, 
on the same lake, was an apparent village group of at 
least 6 rectangular house pits, smaller than but appar- 
entiy similar to the rectangular houses at Chinlac, an 
old Carrier village site on the Stuart River, investigated 
by Borden in 195 The relationship between circular 
and rectangular houses in Central British Columbia is 
a problem which needs solving 
The western and central areas of Tweedsmuir Park 
were marked by a paucity of artifacts although chipping 
detritus was present at most camps; the eastern area 
yield was much greater. Distributed over virtually the 
entire Tweedsmuir Park area were scrapers, knives and 
projectile points of basalt and obsidian, more rarely of 
chalcedony, jasper and chert; at one very large site on 
Natalkuz Lake, however, the most 


common raw materi- 
al by far was a buff to reddish 


li rhyolite. This rhyolite 


ndustry contrasted sharply with the other because of 


the larger size and the extremely rude manufacture of 


the implements. Rhyolite is easily available in most 
parts of the park area, but the only other localities where 


evidence of this rhyolite tool complex was found were 


on the southern shore of the lake directly opposite the 
type site and again about six miles slightly southwest 
on the north shore of Euchu Lake 


Whether this is a 


lithic industry which is distinct from that of recent Car- 


rier groups in the area, and whether there is any special 
significance in the peculiarity limited north-south dis- 
tribution of rhyolite tools, as compared with the over-all 
east-west distribution of basalt and obsidian implements, 
are problems which can be solved only by more inten- 


sive field work 

Douglas Osborne, University of Washington, directed 
the University of Washington—National Park Service 
excavations in the McNary 


mer. 7 house pits of a large village site on Strawberry 


Reservoir during the sum- 


Island near the mouth of the Snake River yielded few 
artifacts but provided some data on the relationships 
between | 


ial and habitation sites on the Columbia. 
Excavations at two other island sites near the conflu- 
ence of the Snake and the Columbia gave definite evi- 
dence of two distinct periods with different burial com- 
plexes 

L. S. Cressman, University of Oregon, continuing 
work on Klamath Indian sites, excavated two small mid- 
dens and a large house pit measuring approximately 18 
meters in diameter and just over 2 meters in depth. 
The artifacts found were very few but supported the 
evidence from earlier digs of dependence on a fishing 
and seed-using economy. A large number of timbers, 
some fragmentary and burned, was found in the house 
pit. The floor was saucer-shaped, as has been the case 
with all the housés excavated in this area. The Oregon 
Coast Survey, under Cressman’s direction, has been 
completed from the Columbia River to Cape Blanco, 


south of the Coos Bay area 


| 
rr vere found with pas 
und symbolic figures. 
tains, on) 
g paintings were found. Excavations in cave 2 showed 
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nt, knives, large scrapers, and a drill, but no pottery. 


black to brown loam—yielded small 


irbed zone 
rapers, drilled stone tubes, rubbing stones, whet 
hoppers, one triangular point, celts, plummets 
hammerstones. A man who was caretaker at the 
np found arrowheads, knives, a semi-lunar knife, 


*s, and slate projectile points. Forms 


the underlying zone were also found in the 
pottery was found only in the upper zone. It 
ars here that traits of the non-ceramic period- 


f which are reminiscent of the ‘Red Paint’ horizon 


nto a later period when pottery of the gen 


Point Peninsula tradition was made. This corrobor- 


vidence found near Ellsworth Falls, Maine, at 


1 and the Smith Farm 
One point is worthy of note. Chipped stone imple 
m Moll’s Rock appear to belong to a tradi 
nmonly found in southeastern New England, dis 
many particulars from the tradition of central 
ne and New Brunswick 


ing Moorehead Chapter of the Massa- 


etts Archaeological Society continued for the sixth 

avations on the large and prolific Titicut site 
igewater, Mass., under the directorship of Maurice 
he most notable feature disclosed this season 


val, pit-like area of occupation, some 35 x 


n size, containing at various depths, hearths, 

all pits, charcoal and shell deposits, and numerous 
nents. Among these were two large steatite pots, 

’ tu; a two-holed gorget, also ceremonially 

k ng side-notched projectile points, and other 
fact Several cremated burials and deposits of im 


ed ochre have also been found at this site, 
ng evidence of linkage with the Orient cul- 


f eastern Long Island 


which Ritchie believes was 
there from lower New England 

lerable interest is the fact that the new pit 
ature, situated at the western end of the site at 
ase of an esker, was covered by an unbroken layer 
avy gravel, a foot or more thick, which is believed 


have resulted from solifluxion and to be of con- 


rable age. Charcoal samples from the hearths may 
al a date for this period of occupation of the site 

Rhode Island, excavations have been completed on 
Twin Rivers site on West River, a tributary of Provi 


he Narragansett Archaeological Society, 
ction of William S. Fowler. In addition 
ler f three cultural occupations previously de- 
a fourth horizon has now come to light in 
rm of small stone hearths resting on glacial gravel 
ase of the deposits, which consist of eolian sand 
with later humus accumulations near the surface, 
tal depth ranging from 10 to 20 inches 
the hearths was found a small, well-made, 
gouge with a high-ridged grooved poll. Two forms 
ectile points occur in this zone, both having a 
ave base and prominent barbs or “ears.”’ One speci- 
anneled part way up both faces and apparent 


belongs in the category of eastern fluted points 


The New Haver Chapter of the Archeological Soci- 
ety of Connecticut, as reported by Irving B. Rouse, 
“continued its excavation at the Grannis Island site in 
New Haven Harbor under the direction of Lyent W 
Russell. Additional evidence was obtained to correlate 


the founding of site with a period when the sea 


level was lower at present. There is some indica- 
tion that the riginal ilture may have been pre 
ceramic, but sufficient data are not yet available to 
demonstrate this px 

“The Willimantic State Teachers College carried on 
its second season of excavation at the Main site near 
Norwich, Connecticut under the direction of Mrs. Eva 
L. Butler. The ceramics found here rar 
entire Windsor sequence from North Beach to Niantic 


So far, no traces have been found of the Shantok series, 


through the 


although the type site for the latter is diagonally across 
the Thames River 

[wo institutions and a number of non-professional 
archaeologists were active in New York state during 
1951. In June, a party from the Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, led by Alfred K. Guthe, excavated 
on a site within the village limits of Westfield, Chau 
tauqua County, N.Y. Nine pits yielded a series of pot 


sherds, stone artifacts ort This material 


the large collection 
Wright and sons in 


the hope that the complex assemblage can be inter 


will be studied in connecti 


obtained from this site | 


preted for publicatior Evidently basically prehistor 
Iroquois, the Westfield site shows relationships with late 
Woodland occupations in western Pennsylvania, eastert 
Ohio and southern Ontari 

A small campsite on the west shore of Seneca Lake, 
Seneca County, N.} examined and found to 


produce potter f late Point Peninsula and 


early 
Owasco character, some sherds showing transitional fea 
tures. Weathered argillite points previously found there 
were traced to an earlier source on higher ground, from 
which it is believed the were carried by erosion int 


the more recent deposit 


The New York State Science Service 1d State Mus- 
eum conducted excavations on six sites of several 
periods of culture in eastern, central and northern New 


York. William A. Ritchie was in charge of the party 
which included Charles E. Gillette, Charles A. Den 
man and Leonard G. Wood. At a site in the middle 
Hudson Valley, early Woodland points and blades of 


n and below a shell 


semi-lozenge shape were foun 
layer. A much larger station of Laurentian (Archaic) 


awe Was excavated if 


the upper Hudson Valley pro- 
ducing a stone congeries (plus a native copper projectile 
point) which links this region with adjacent New Eng 
land rather than with adjacent New York 

On the Oneida and Seneca rivers in central New 
York sites of the Point Peninsula culture were excavated 
to enlarge the scope of knowledge of the development 
of this culture. A deep and stratified shore midden at 
Jack’s Reef produced a prolific sherd series in particular, 
pertaining to the late stages (Focus 4). An overlying 


shell stratum yielded Owasco sherd material 
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tempered, 
ably 
The 


Fluted projectile points were found 


brush-marked sherds which compared favor- 


with the late n central Missouri. 


Hopewell types 


second and third levels contained no 


pottery. 


in the lowest level 


Samples of charcoal, split and charred animal bones, 
and shell vere obtained from the lowest level (some 
feet below the present cave floor and lying on the 
original floor of the cave) and were turned over to the 
Universit f Michigan for radiocarbon dating. Work 
being ntinued in the cave intermittently this fall 
nder the direction of Carl H. Chapman with the aid 
f member f the Missouri Archaeological Society. A 
eport previ work there, Graham Cave—an 
Arche te in M uri, | Wilfred D. Logan, has 
been selected for publication as Memoir No. 2 of the 
Missouri Archaeological Society, we learn from the 
Societ News Letter No. 51 (October 8, 1951). Logan 
found in the bottom levels of Graham cave a distinc- 
ti n of Archa t it with side notches, concave 
b and smoothed edges, as well as fluted points, we 
rstand. The Missouri Archaeological Society is cur- 
seeking to raise funds to publish this important 


contributions 


Hall, 


memoir, an effort deserving 
Carl 
University of Missouri, ( 


support- any 


may be sent Chapman, 15 Switzler 


lumbia 
Muse- 


mounds 


Ou. During the 1951 season the Ohio State 


im carried on ¢ Adena-type 


cavation 


in central The work was under the direction of 


Raymond S. Baby assisted by Robert M. Goslin. 

The Cordray site, located in the Dillon Dam area, is 
situated on a low terrace along the Licking River, six 
miles east of Newark, Ohio. Excavations revealed four- 
teen burials covered by a primary mound. Skeletal 


fragments of imber were recovered from an 


ld excavation made int the mound several 


ars ago. A tubular pipe, cache of leaf-shaded blades 

and a miniature clay vessel were among the artifacts 

associated with the burials. Students from Ohio State 

University, New York City College, West Liberty State 


1 Bryn Mawr ( 
Arthur 

Excavations of the 
Hoover 
Walnut 


lege assisted in the work, 


Smith of Norwalk, Ohio 


Goldsmith 


along with rue 


site, located in the 


Dam area 1 situated on the west side of Big 
north 


Creek, jus of Central College, Ohio, re- 


ealed a postmold pattern of a lean-to type of struc- 
ture. Potsherds, stemmed projectile points and weed 
seeds were found in a low mound that covered the post 


A few 


from the mound fill 


pattern fragments of human remains were recov 


A small group of Ohio State 


University students participated in the work on a part- 


basis 


time 
SOT 


THEAST 
The 
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the Eastern States Archaeolog- 
held in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 


1951 meeting of 


lina, October 26-27, at the Laboratory of Anthropology 
and Archeology, University of North Carolina, with 


its Director, Joffre L. Coe charge of arrangements. 
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irk Service plans this winter to exca 
ft 16th century Huguenot site 
ar Jacksonvill Charles Fairbanks 
Te 
versity of Arkansas conducted its 
haeological field session this past sum 
vith t tudy of the Caddo Indian 
M m. | students spent eight 
| aVating mea sites along the 
1 the Ouachita rivers in south central 
r vas found at Calion, Arkan- 
mpa was built on an excellent 
€, SO OF a few feet of undisturbed 
Dr. Clarence Webb was present at 
va and aided in the identification 
O feature was a cache of six large 
ar t elts found at the Poverty Point 
Mississipy 
MA The advance salvage excava- 
of Oklahoma, under a research 
National Park Service, in the Eufaula 
area on the South Canadian River 


Donald B. Proctor it 


» early October 


SOUTHWEST 


J. Charles Kelley, sponsored by Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and a grant from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, made a three-weeks’ site 
reconnaissance in Chihuahua last August. Kelley cov- 
ered a 125-mile stretch of Rio Conchos between Julimes 
and Falomir, a rugged country in which the Conchos 
cuts through many high ranges, with small valleys be- 
tween. Sites were plentiful on terrace remnants along 
the river and quite uniformly revealed hearthstones, 


charcoal, flint chips, end-notche 


pebbles, and plain 
brownware like that of the Concepcion focus of the 
Rio Grande Valley to the east. Alluvial exposures were 
also recorded, terraces being up to 45 feet thick and 
showing up to three depositional periods. Occupation 
zones were found to a depth of 12 feet below surface, 
but no identifiable artifacts found. Ring middens and 


other small campsites were observed in nearby higher 


valleys. No digging was done on this rapid reconnais- 
sance through rough country. Kelley notes that place 
names of the Spanish entradas of the 1580's are still 
n use, enabling a detailed tracing of the route followed; 
and that despite the great difficulties of unguided travel 
the entradas followed the most efficient—fastest and 
easiest—route, presumably guided by Indians who knew 
the trail well 

During the summer of 1951, the University of IIli- 
nois field school in cooperation with the Museum of 
Northern Arizona spent six weeks working on the prob- 
lem of the Cohonina culture of northern Arizona. The 
camp was located on the east flank of Mt. Floyd, be- 
tween Ashfork and Seligman, north of U.S. Highway 66. 
Nine students directed by John C. McGregor excavated 
a number of Pueblo | structures. Decorated pottery 
resembled that of the contemporary Anasazi. One large 
partially burned house shed much light on the basic 
pattern of Cohonina architecture, an interesting combi- 


nation of large and small rooms with walls made of 


elaborately constructed wattle and daub. It is believed 
that these sites represent permanent homes of the Coho- 
nina, in contrast to those excavated in 1949, 35 miles 
to the east at Red Lake and Red Butte, north of Wil- 
liams which are regarded as temporary. Study of all 
artifacts was completed at the Museum of Northern 
Arizona before return to Illinois 

The results of the University of Arizona archaeolog- 
ical studies during the summer at Point of Pines, San 
Carlos Indian Reservation, are summarized by E. W. 
Haury as follows: (1) Continued for the third season 
the excavation of a pit house village of the Mogollon 
culture dated in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The main architectural feature was a large struc- 
ture, probably ceremonial, some 40 ft. in diameter. A 
unique house type consisted of a main room joined to 
an annex by a banistered ramp. Of considerable sig- 
nificance was the recovery of Hohokam pottery of the 
Pioneer period. (2) In the largest of the Point of Pines 
villages, in addition to extensive digging in refuse and 


rooms, three burned structures were excavated. These 
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ation and merous sections of the sculptured [ versity of Me On that occasion Doctors Caso, 
vork at Benque Viejo, British Honduras, pre Gamio, Kidder, and Rivet were awarded honorary de- 
grees 
nbers of the Donald Brand headed the second ( jeography field 
i k sch 1 La America, sponsored by the University 
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. guis pI al anthropolog al on of Dr. D. C. Geijskes of the Agricultural Station 
\ ling nmary by Ekholm of n Paramaribo. The materials reported include skeletal 
ul d Ss successfully welded aterial, pottery, and rare stone axe heads. The pottery 
S ree 1 and focussed the atter is almost exclusively plain ware and represents large 
gates he tstand nsolved prob vessels, but small numbers of decorated and modelled 
f the meetings was in large part pieces were also found. Some urn burials have been 
g toil of the organizing secretary, excavated. 
de and guidance Brazit. H. V. Walter has written to Clifford Evans 
Garcia Payon, of the University of Vera Ir. that he is continuing his excavations in the Mae 
? gional Shes apes ntative of the Instituto Na- Rosa and Eucaliptus Caves in the Lagoa Santa region. 
Antropologia ¢ Historia, and José Luis Mel- Specimens found include chipped axes with ground 
Viva head of the Department of Archaeology bits, quartz scrapers, hammer stones, and polished bone 
State of Veract [he typological exhibits which points for attachment to arrows. A burial was found 
arranged were extraordinarily valuable. at a depth of 5 ft. in the Mae Rosa Cave. The material 
' + sh series of archaeological meetings were eld from Mae Rosa shelter is the first almost complete col- 
| M September in connection with the lection of archaeological material of the Lagoa Santa 
a elebration of the founding of the preceramic age unearthed 
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ARGENTINA Alberto Rex Gonza 


ez of the Museo de and Rebeca Carrion (Lima) Park 
a Plata kindly furnished us with a summary of archae- ganized under Bennett's d m 
logical activite n Argentina in the first half of 1951 tions between highland and as a of 
His informat n the activities of Dr. Oswaldo Men Museo Nacional de Antror gia \ j In pre 
ghin, wh earching for ancient remains in various a new exhibit of the materia search 
parts of Argentina, is given in the Earty MAN section wer 13 tombs at Ancor \ mi ar g es 
of this department. For the more recent periods, the who were nabl at ! R posit 
t important field work done for some ears is that have been invited t ntril a Sess 
f Gonzalez himself. On a field trip to the area nortl ngs pla 
f La Ciénaga in northwest Argentina, Gonzalez carried REQUEST FOR ASSISTANCI tings 
ad tratigrapnic tests, the first ever attempted 1 vet 
tl area. In almost all the tests, the superpositior Hugo G. Rodeck, Director of the | \ t t 4 = 
I tyle ver that of Barreales was clearl rado Museum, at Boulder, Colorad nak h . 
pparent. It ks as though it would be possible t of the realistic designs on prehist he 
gically the period represented by the Mimbres Valley, southwestern New M ‘ 
Berrea , In addition to the two pottery types In addition to the known collect al 
assigned t Barreales in Bennett's review (Huiliche there is a very considerable quantit 7 
M and naga Polychrome), Gonzalez has public and private collections whicl 
necluded ir } nr Miler 
found a I f other types which apparently car included in the pres¢ stud | | 
‘ rted stratigraphicall These tests were preliminar asked to notify Dr k of a ang 
stratigraphic analysis being carried do not hesitate all at t - 


alf of 1951 on a grant from the Wenner- it Is too Well-KnOWN or Deca ma ‘ 
Gren ndatior n addition to the stratigraphic tests, by someone else ven clues or f : nae 
preliminary investigation included excavation of @PPreciated and all informat : ‘ 

al dw gs of the Belén and Barreales cultures knowledged 


and surfa vey of some twenty sites. The dwellings | 


are rectangular in plan and had walls built of perish- SEVENTH CONFERENCI , 
al materia they are the first of this type reported fo IROQUOIS RESEARCH 
hw Arg tina ening 
Th Vaiuc ot a nic rma wati I 
Antor Serran the Instituto de Arqueologia of h 
search accomplished, for stimulat 
the | versit f Cordoba is compiling a compreher g, al 
fer integrating methods f related 
trat manual of northwest Argentine potter ee oun 
again demonstrated October 5-6-7, wh 
ne 
Iroquois met for the s nth r at R 
Qquois me e seventh year a 
Per I ferences were held in Lima in August, : 
rete bee York, to discuss the theme of stability a hang 
mmemorate the 400th anniversary of the 
roquois culture histor he annua 
lrog I 
f ling of t niversity of San Marcos. These were ‘ thods 
I ' rw ; ence, which owes its inspiration to tl ate F. G.§ 
tt rimer Congreso Internacional de leruanistas and . ture | 
and looks W. N. Fenton to arra g 
he Confe a de Ciencias Antropologicas, under the antf 
lirection respective of Ratl Porras Barrenechea and : ar 
nologists, archaeologist ng 
Car M The two conferences ran simultaneously, I 
; atric case worker, Museum dit 
tl ng and the other in the afternoon, . 
: intendent of Indian affairs—who a 
and members attended both. Wendell C. Bennett, who 
; or amateur students of some as] 
wa ne f tl North American participants, reports , anged 
From the principal univers 
} 
that archa vas not the outstanding part of the k, a 
nstitutions Canada a tne tl 
altl gh many archaeologists were present 
lents of [roquoiar me Jed | 
and portant papers were read. The great growth Cen Re 
waskend ‘ 
ogy in Peru in the last twenty years weekend, withou s a i 
has not | matched with an increase in the number society, pay n lues, and th na 
fa i with the result that archaeol now organizatior The pla f ’ 
plays a notal smaller part in Peruvian anthropolog enormously t th success of tl g 
ha hd Charles E. Cor f 
The f wing archaeologists attended: Wendell ¢ Park Commission, issues the invitat ‘ Normar 
Bennett and George Kubler (Yale University); Henry proclaims the weather and we ( a 
R Lehmann (Musée de l’'Homme, 
Paris); H. S. Bushnell (Cambridge University) gy witl 
J 
Cjreta lost Museo Nacional de Historia Natural, est for many reader xempl gt 
Santiago, Cl ); Oscar Nufiez del Prado and Manuel achievement) of tk n 
Chavez Ba University of Cuzco); José Eulogio Gar 


t may hav iragir tt 
do (Tt Augusto Soriano Infante (Huaraz); Jorge 


( Muell Pedro Villar Cérdoba, Toribio Mejia Xesspe, unabridged i the (¢ 
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life and the 
M. H. Dear- 


Park People come to see the wild 
imn foliage, and enjoy the hospitality of 
rf of Warren, Pennsylvania. 

sectional discussions of 


field 


In previous years tried 


Sut 


we 


search areas, ystantive reports of work, sum- 


naries of abstruse topics such as linguistics, a rigorous 


mposium on a theme, meeting separately and in plen- 


but this year the conference returned to 


session, 
plan of general sessions interlarded with section 
etings, so that everyone could hear the main papers 
yet share his problem with a more intimate group 
summarized re- 
The 


he recent conference depended on the high level 


ng similar interests. Rapporteurs 


h trends in a final general session. 


success 
general papers, the plan of conducting the meetings, 
ality of personnel in attendance, and tightening 


the program 


The conference moved forward on a central theme, 
h Fenton set in a paper entitled “Stability and 
Iroquois Culture History” on Friday night. 

ssion sought possible indices of stability in linguis- 


archaeology, ethnology, and history. Apparently 


contacts have produced rapid change, diversity, 


early conservatism in different areas of Iroquoia, 


eastern groups remaining most conservative in arc h- 


wy and language from early times. The western 
ps show early change and later conservatism. The 
ne carried over into the presentation, Saturday 
ng, of “Iroquois kinship” by Harry Basehart 
icher), which proved the display piece of the meet- 
g, and was followed by spirited discussion led by 
Lounsbury (Yale). Basehart finds in changing kin- 
evidence of both historic contact and internal 
t 
While the ethnologists retired to explore possible 


is for three related projects in personality and 
ture by A. F. C. Wallace (Pennsylvania), M. Randle 
and M. 
gists and historians heard Charles Wray 

rite tl 


rd), 


Teicher (Toronto), the archaeol- 
(of Rochester) 


le excavation of historic Seneca cemeteries. 


s true, as J. Witthoft (Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
n) claims, that the Iroquois conferences have 
anged the face of archaeology in Pennsylvania, New 


nd Ontario, we at least note with pleasure appli- 


n of the direct historic approach to Huron and 


town sites and the beginnings of sociological 
rpretation of settlement patterns, in which the find- 
gs of ethnology are employed to explain what the 
The (New York State 
seum) and his associates in New York is being paral- 


by the | 


work of Ritchie 


niversity of Toronto group for whom 


rman Emerson spoke on “Historical Archaeology in 


tario,” describing the splendid cooperative endeavor 


the staff of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeol- 


gy with amateur scholars of whom Frank Ridley (of 
gton), discoverer of the Lalonde pottery complex, 


be ancestral to both Huron and Onondaga, 


are, Was present to display a magnificent collection 
ttery vessels. K. E. Kidd, co-discoverer with Ridley, 
the Ossossané ossuary, described by Pere Brébeuf in 
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the Relations, shared some. observations on ossuaries 
in general; Kidd is currently studying trade goods as 


Guggenheim Fellow from Canada. 
the 


conference, witnessed the Red House premiere of The 


The Saturday night Indian party, a tradition at 


Longhouse People, a documentary film in color, directed 
by Alan Worgon and produced by the National Film 
Board of with the Six 


Canada Iroquois actors from 


Nations Reserve. The picture appeals to persons familiar 


with the culture who recognize the people of Six Na- 


tions Reserve as represented by Deskaheh (Chief Alex 
General, Cayuga), George Buck (who sang for the first 
Fenton album), and Howard Skye. The piece features 
several conspicuous incidents in Iroquois ceremonialism 
including War Dance for rain, the False-faces, and the 
Hymn to the Dead Chief and the Charge to the New 
Chief from the Condolence Council. Use of the French 
flute introduces a malapropism for the reedy note of the 
native flageolette, but the theme is in keeping with 
the picture, although its use in the mourning scene is 
puzzling. The best comment came from Senecas present, 


who, in characteristic local pride, avowed they could 
themselves make as good a movie at Allegany. 

Using two Seneca informants, Joe E. Pierce, a student 


of recording 


Voegelin, demonstrated the Indiana method 


and testing intelligibility of Indian lan 


guages, which involves two magnetic recorders, and 


offers possibilities for translating long ethnological texts. 


The recorded document is dubbed onto the second 
machine, stopping at junctures to record parallel strips 
of English translation. The test can be repeated on 


several subjects in the same and in distant communities. 
Lounsbury, addressing the Senecas present in Oneida, 


showed how similar results can be achieved without the 


apparatus, if the linguist knows one other related 
language. 

A substantial number of persons remained for the 
Sunday morning session to hear the rapporteurs sum- 


marize progress in ethnology and in archaeology. Martha 
Randle pointed up the relation of several research pro- 


jects in ethnology to the theme of the conference. A 


drift away from studies in ceremonialism and more 


conservative topics may be noted; Basehart’s kinship 


study links Morgan with the present; and three current 


projects approach personality and culture. Investigating 


ambitions of children at Six Nations Reserve, Randle 
finds no significant differences in aims of children from 


Wallace’s 


projected study of the life and times of Handsome Lake, 


Longhouse and more acculturated families. 


the prophet, may entail divising new TAT’s to employ 


situations arising in Longhouse life, possibly patterned 


after native Indian drawings. Teicher’s study at Deser- 


onto represents pioneer work in the most acculturated 


Iroquois community. 


Besides the trends already noted in archaeology, 
Witthoft, seconded by historians and archaeologists 
present, suggested featuring ethno-history at the next 


conference, an area in which archaeologists want help. 
What are the critical means of deciding where a town 


mentioned in the records is located? 


=== 
| 
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turned to Lt. Col. 
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imate of the crucial administra- 


affairs of the Six Natic 
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h a team of anthropologists and others 


significant contribution. Representative 
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toward producing 
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THE GATES EDITION 


CODEX ACQUIRED | 


THI 


\ nul 
was | 
32. It 
aper-t nd 
reter 
h 
hee 
ine liner 
1 to the 


torial ma 


headings 


MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 
f the Dresden Cod 
Society, Baltimor 19 
ssay (a | 
pages), a tabula 
a card, and seventy-f 
lor a mounted on 
I reen-wise. In addit 
{1 Maya glyphic and jf 
o carry printed “chapter 
are by Gates. The eleven physicall 
b 1. The edition, in 


this form 


ANTIQUITY 


In 1949 a number of sets of the unn 


together with copies of the Introduction and 


were acquired by the University Mus« 
of Pennsylvania, by gift from Edith R. M 
of William Gates and, since his decease, 
the Maya Society. The intention of the 
the Museum, is that these be made availa 
tions and libraries and to individuals like 
of them in teaching and research, and at 
ing only the estimated cost of handling, 
penses and sh mounted sets be 
mounting 

The chapter headings are missing, at 
have been prepared by the multilith pr 
ients of the loose plates, instructions 
pared for mounting in the original mat 


by the Maya Society, or, alternatively 


strip. Sets in loose form are now off 
libraries and institutions at $5 Sir 
available is limited, the Museum reser 
refuse orders when it appears unlikely tl 
actually be mounted and thus be pr 
readily usable Orders should be a I 
at 
t. | 
a 
will not exhaust th sup} 
should be said concerning 


to it, among others, we have the follow 
greatest living Mayanist ‘All (facsimil 
vtry rare, and in default of them, tl 


to use the accessible edition by Villa 


n type, a treatment which greatly 1 


for students. Gates also restores glyph 
any indication of the fact The Kir 

f Dresden has some value for cl 
glyphs, becausé wa pied half a 
first Forstemann (facsimile) edition” (J. | 


on, Maya Hiero lyphi W riting: Introdu 


bx 1 book form so that mpl 

be spread for viewing at one tin 

I think the Gates edition is much super 
explaining the general nature and funct 
script to beginners, despite Thompsor 
ism of it As a tool for fresh research 
iseful, but any important conclusions r 
use should be checked against a facsimi 
though it may be to find one. The “Ir 


Mounting” incl 


data facilitating su 
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THIRTIETH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS Vienna so as to permit those who so desire to attend 
} OF AMERICANISTS both congresses. 


* * * 
, he invitation of the Royal Anthropological Insti Among the published definitions of prehistory are the 
epted th wk sessio 1949, th 
j accepted at the New York session in : ome following (The Spectator, February 9 1951, London): 
ational Congress of Americanists will hold _ its 
The cradl f the human race rocked by the mother of inven 
hirt sesssion at Cambridge, (England) from 18 t tion; the darks f creation illuminated by the light of con 
2 August, 1952 Accommodation will be provided by jecture; the art of using the unverifiable to deduce the unwar- 
m colleges of Cambridge University. Sub rantable about what probably never happened; the study of the 
ncredible by the lulot onk g with hones 
incr t r iu J man monkeying ay 
for full membership will be $8.82. Checks 
. . I . history minus historians; the relaxation of the grave; flat skulls 
be made payable to the International Congr by high brows; jaws on jaws by the chinless; what nobody 
| lerican and sent to the Joint Secretaries of th know about people wit never existed; an excuse for talking 
| rganizineg Committee, International Congress of Amer imaginatively about or incestors; and the reconstruction by 
the imaginative of imaginative circumstance 
anists, c/o University Museum of Archaeology and of 
aeolovists I sole . } 
gy, Downing Street, Cambridge, England. Cir Archaeologists can take consolation in the thought 
ars giving full particulars will be issued later thi that sociology fared no better, for among the definitions 
‘ were: 
| Th at f this Congress has been arranged in con- The study f busy people by busybodies; the study of the 
: \ imponderable by the ponderous; the study of human beings by 
} sultat with the organizers of the International Con 
7 : inhuman beings; and the investigation of mmplex groups by 
Anthrop ywical inologic: Sei at 
inthropological and Ethnological iences a pestis with 
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